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ABSTRACT 

After  World  War  II  there  was  a great  influx  of 
veteran  students  into  colleges  and  universities  across  the  nation, 
partially  because  of  the  G-I.  Bill  passed  in  1944.  This  study 
examines  the  records  of  10,000  college  students  of  1950  and  compares 
veteran  records  with  nonveteran  records  with  regard  to  academic 
adjustment,  personal  characteristics,  age  and  general  background, 
motivation,  worries,  and  student- college  relationship.  Also  discussed 
are  the  G-I.  Bill  and  how  college  students  spend  their  time.  Two  of 
the  major  findings  show  that:  (1)  veteran  students  prove  to  be 

superior  achievers  as  compared  with  nonveteran  students;  and  (2) 
students  from  families  whose  income  was  under  $2,000  a year  did 
better  than  the  students  whose  families  earned  more.  (HS) 
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In  the  years  immediately  following  World  War  II,  when  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  speculation  and  little  dependable  information  about  the  ad- 
justment of  veteran  students  to  college , the  idea  of  making  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  problem  was  suggested  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation. 
After  considerable  thought  and  discussion  of  the  possible  values  of  such 
a study  and  the  methods  of  obtaining  and  analyzing  data,  the  investiga- 
tion described  here  was  undertaken  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  with  the  support  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Following  the  merger 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service,  the  study 
was  carried  to  completion  by  ETS. 

It  is  believed  that  the  findings  reported  will  be  of  value  in  a 
number  of  ways  and  to  various  groups.  Findings  on  the  value  of  tests 
and  high  school  record  for  predicting  academic  success  in  college  should 
be  of  Interest  to  guidance  personnel,  educational  psychologists,  and  col- 
lege administrators,  i>artlcul6rly  admissions  officers.  The  results  of 
the  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  items  may  have  some  significance  for 
psychologists  Interested  in  personality  as  well  as  to  guidance  officers 
and  educational  psychologists.  A considerable  amount  of  information  on 
background  characteristics  and  attitudes  of  college  students  should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  college  officials.  Finally,  the  findings 
with  respect  to  college  success  of  low  income  students  and  veterans  en- 
abled to  attend  college  throu^  the  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill 
may  have  some  significance  with  respect  to  scholarship  programs. 

A great  many  people  contributed  to  the  study  in  a variety  of  ways. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  acknowledgment  by  name  cannot  be  made  to  all  those 
people  at  the  various  colleges  and  universities  who  permitted  the  study 
to  be  made  and  who  supplied  the  dataj  these  people  cannot  be  named  be- 
cause of  the  decision  not  to  reveal  the  identities  of  the  participating 
institutions. 

Acknowledgment  is  due  to  Dr.  Jehn  Dollard,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  and  to  Dr.  0.  C.  Carmichael,  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  for  their  helpful  suggestions 
in  planning  the  general  objectives  and  outlines  of  the  study.  The  members 
of  an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  Professor  Philip  Eulon,  Mr.  Lyle 
Si>enoer,  Professor  Kenneth  Vaughn,  Professor  Frederick  Stephan,  and  Dr. 
Felix  Moore,  also  participated  in  the  initial  phases  of  the  planning  and 
made  many  useful  suggestions  regrriing  hypotheses  to  be  tested  and  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  data. 

A great  many  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
contributed  to  the  study.  M;.*.  Henry  Chauncey,  President  of  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service,  contributed  many  useful  suggestions  and  criticized 
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portions  of  the  manuscript.  The  technical  assistance  of  Dr.  Ledyard  E 
Tucker,  Professor  Harold  Gulliksen,  Mr.  Frederic  Lord,  and  i>artlcularly 
Professor  S.  So  Wilks  has  been  invaluable . Mr.  John  Clausen,  who  had 
major  responsihillty  for  the  development  of  the  Student  Opinion  Question- 
naire , contributed  greatly  through  his  broad  experience  in  survey  and 
questionnaire  studies.  J^fr.  Robert  Mysrs  developed  the  questionnaire  cod- 
ing manual  and  gave  general  supervision  to  the  coding  operation.  Miss 
Henrietta  Gallagher  was  the  direct  supervisor  of  the  coders.  Mrs.  Judith 
Aronson  vas  in  charge  of  computing  and  Mr.  Harry  Garrison  supervised  the 
punching  and  tabulating  operations.  Mr.  Donald  Peterson  assisted  in  making 
arrangements  with  the  participating  colleges  for  obtaining  data.  Mrs.  Mary 
McCabe  supervised  the  transcription  and  preparation  of  much  of  the  data. 
Mrs,  Margaret  Kostrltsky  aided  in  preparing  the  bibliography. 

The  entire  manuscript  was  read  by  Dr.  William  W.  Turnbull,  who  made 
many  helpful  suggestions.  Portions  of  the  manuscript  were  also  read  by 
Dr.  Douglas  Schultz  and  Professor  A.  P.  Horst,  who  also  contributed  many 
useful  au/ggestions.  Miss  Evelyn  Wlcoff  contributed  greatly  throu^  pains- 
taking editorial  work  on  the  manuscript.  Finally,  acknowledgment  is 
gratefully  made  to  Mrs.  Sally  Matlack^  who  spent  many  hours  of  careful 
work  in  t3rplng  the  manuscript . 


Norman  Frederlksen 
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Chapter  I 


THE  FINDINGS  AND  THEIR  IMPLICATIONS  s A SUMMAEY 


Introduction 

The  influx  of  about  one  million  veterans  into  American  colleges  and 
univf'rsities  at  the  close  of  World  War  II  was  a remarkable  phenomenon  in 
American  higher  education.  Besides  bringing  college  enrollments  to  a 
peak  well  beyond  any  previous  level,  the  veterans  were  obviously  distinc- 
tive in  at  least  three  other  ways;  First,  they  brought  a back^ound  of 
experiences  which  often  had  no  counterpart  in  the  backgrounds  of  civilian 
students;  those  who  hed.  not  been  in  combat  had  at  least  vmdergone  the  ex- 
perience of  service  in  the  Eirmed  forces  in  time  of  war.  Second,  they  were 
enough  older  than  their  nonveteran  fellow  students  to  change  the  general 
appearance  of  the  student  body.  Third,  because  of  the  eductitlonal  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  Bill  of  Bights,  their  decision  to  attend  college,  and 
their  choice  of  college,  was  undoubtedly  less  affected  by  the  economic 
status  of  their  family  than  wo\ild  usually  be  the  case.  From  a psycho- 
logical viewpoint,  a need  was  evident  for  getting  behind  these  more  con- 
spicuous characteristics  of  veterans  and  to  describe  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  terms  of  more  meaningful  psychological  and  educational 
variables— achievement,  aptitudes,  worries,  attitudes. 

Some  characteristics  of  the  veteran  group  had  decisive  administra- 
tive Implications,  so  that  specuilatlon.  Judgment,  study,  and . interpreta- 
tion were  broiaght  heavily  to  bear  on  these  Issues.  Veterans’  educational 
plans  were  Important  in  college  planning  for  staff  and  facilities » Their 
marlteG.  status  snd  family  responsibilities  affected  college  housing  plans. 
Their  emotional  stability  or  instability  bore  on  the  question  of  psychi- 
atric euid  psychological  services.  Their  ability  to  form  wise  and  realis- 
tic vocational  and  educational  plans  affected  counselling  needs.  Their 
formal,  and  informal  educational  experiences  in  the  service  created  a need 
for  aids  In  evaluating  these  experiences;  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion provided  the  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in 
the  Armed  Services  and  the  General  Educational  Development  tests  to  aid 
in  this  matter.  Their  ability  to  do  college  work  without  having  completed 
the  usueG.  prerequisites  had  Inportant  implications  for  admissions  pro- 
cedures. Their  "rustlnese”  in  acadanlc  pursuits  was  made  the  basis  for 
refresher  and  other  course  provisions  to  ease  their  transition  into  the 
stream  of  college  life.  Their  desire  for  acceleration  Influenced  college 
calendars  and  student  programs,  and  led  to  procedures  for  admitting  stu- 
dents at  other  than  the  ucual  time.  Their  reasons  for  coming  to  college 
and  attltiides  toward  the  conventional  academic  currlc\ilum  bore  on  the 
touchy  subject  of  curriculum  adjustment.  All  of  these  subjects  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  extensive  pibllshed  literature  on  this  fascinating  group 
and  no  doibt  college  files  contain  many  unpublished  reports  on  these  sub- 
jects . 
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Need  was  evident  for  a systematic  comparison  of  veterans  and  non- 
veterans with  respect  to  such  things  as  backgroxmd,  attitudes  and  motives, 
worries,  and  XJwrticipation  in  various  aspects  of  college  life.  Such  in- 
formation, valuable  for  its  own  sake,  shoiild  also  aid  in  \mder standing  the 
dynamics  of  academic  success  emd  failure  and  in  accoun‘;lng  for  veteran- 
nonveterem  differences  in  academic  success. 

A particular  need  was  recognized  for  specific  study  of  the  students 
who  would  not  have  attended  college  without  the  aid  provided  by  the  GI 
Bill— an  lnq,ulry  which  would  consider  not  only  academic  success  but  also 
various  personal  characteristics  of  these  students. 

The  study  to  be  reported  here  was  designed  to  meet  these  varied 
needs.  This  chapter  is  primarily  a summary  of  findings;  only  enough  atten- 
tion to  method  will  be  given  to  make  evident  the  basis  for  the  results  re- 
ported. . In  summarizing  the  findings,  the  following  sequence  will  be  fol- 
lowed. First,  em  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  whether  veterems  did 
earn  better  grades  in  college,  relative  to  ability,  than  did  nonveterans. 
Second,  veterans  and  nonveterans  will  be  compared  with  regard  to  background 
eSd’littitudeB,  as  reported  by  them  on  a questionnaire.  Third,  the  value 
of  the  questionnaire  items  in  identifying  pr  ami  sing  students  will  be  con- 
sidered. Fourth,  the  specleG.  study  of  veterans  brought  into  college  by 
the  GI  Bill  will  be  summarized.  Fifth,  the  in-:’ urination  obtained  from  the 
questionnaire  will  be  used  in  em  attempt  to  accoxmt  for  differences  in 
academic  performance  between  veterans  and  nonveterems.  Sixth,  some  com- 
parisons of  men  Anri  women  students  with  respect  to  academic  success,  back- 
ground, and  attitudes  will  be  made.  Seventh , the  findings  of  this  study 
regarding  the  effectiveness  of  conventionaG.  predictors  of  academic  success 
vlll  be  summarized.  Ei^th,  the  possibilities  of  using  data  from  the  stu- 
dent questionnaire  for  obtalnliog  a description  of  a college  will  be  illus- 
trated. 


Did  Vetereuis  Succeed  Better  in  College  Than  Nonvetereuas? 


The  academic  success  of  veterans  in  college  was  early  recognized  as 
ah  Important  subject  for  Investlgatlono  Evidence  was  needed  promptly  to 
aid  in  makliog  short-term  adjustments  in  admissions,  placement,  counselling, 
curriculum.  More  intensive  study  was  also  cleiurly  needed  to  evaluate 
the  possible  lapllcations  of  the  veterans’  success  for  long-range  formula- 
tions of  educational  and  public  policy.  It  was  clear  that  the  perform- 
emce  of  veterans  had  an  Inportant  bearing  on  two  major  Issues  in  higher 
education:  who  should  go  to  college?  emd  at  what  age  should  the  typical 

student  enter  college?  It  was  also  clear  that  the  performance  of  veterans 
in  college  was  relevant  to  the  problem  of  predicting  college  success,  a 
matter  which  has  received  considerable  attention  from  psychologists, 
especially  during  the  past  thirty  jears . 

A major  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  provide  a reasonably 
clear  euaswer  to  the  questions  how  did  veterans  and  nonveterans  differ 
vith  respect  to  academic  success?  On  examination  of  this  question,  it 
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became  evident  that  a number  of  specific  steps  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
minimize  influences  which  might  obscure  the  differences  and  thus  present 
a misleading  estimate  of  their  importance^  In  particular,  the  following 
procedures  were  carried  out. 

1.  Eecogaizing  the  diversity  of  American  colleges 
and  universities,  studies  were  made  in  cooperation 
with  l6  colleges  emd  universities  so  chosen  as  to  in- 
clude private  colleges,  state  universities,  and  munic- 
ipal imlversltles;  coeducational  and  men's  colleges; 
large  tmlversities  and  relatively  small  colleges;  col- 
leges with  great  financial  resources  and  less  wealthy 
Institutions;  and  colleges  located  in  large  cities  as 
well  as  colleges  in  small  towns. 

2.  The  crucial  cooipea'lsons  in  this  study  were  between 
male  veterans  emd  male  nonveterans  who  were  enrolled  in 

• the  same  division  (e.g.,  liberal  eu:te  or  engineering), 
in  the  same  class  (e.g.,  freshman  or  sophomorei),  of  the 
same  college  or  university. 

3.  Differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in 
aptitude  for  college,  as  measured  by  conventional  pre- 
dictors of  college  success,  were  controlled  by  the  use 
of  analysis  of  covariance. 

4.  Those  veterans  who  had  received  a substantial  amo\int 
of  college  training  in  the  V-12  program  or  in  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  were  excluded  IVom  the  com- 
parisons. 

It  is  not  necessary  at  this  point  to  describe  in  detail  the  analysis 
of  covariance  procedxiree  \ised  in  evaluating  veteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ences in  academic  achievement;  the  methods  are  described  fully  In  Chapter 
II.  Separate  ccopar Isons  were  made  for  veteran  and  nonveteran  students 
in  each  of  tv'enty-five  sepeurate  groips,  each  of  which  was  homogeneous 
with  respect  to  institution,  division  within  the  institution,  and  aca- 
demic status  of  the  students;  and  each  comparison  Involved  the  use,  as 
the  criterion,  of  a measure  of  achievement -relatlve-to-abillty  called  the 
Adjusted  Average  Grade  (AAG).  In  effect,  then,  in  each  college  groiq> 
veteran  students  were  compeuped  with  nonveterans  the  same  ability. 

The  estimates  of  ability  which  were  employed  were  based,  in  most  Instances 
on  a test  or  tests  of  scholastic  aptitude  and  achievement,  or  on  a measure 
of  hl£^  school  success  used  in  conbloation  with  a test  or  tests  of  apti- 
tude and  achievement. 

Vfhat,  then,  were  the  findings  with  respect  to  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade?  In  Figure  1 twetty-f ive  separate 
emswers  are  provided,  ■ one  for  eemh  groiq;>  studied.  . It  will  be  seen  that 
the  names  used  for  the  sixteen  colleges  and  universities  are  fictitious; 
the  code  names  are  used  throughout  the  report  In  order  to  preserve  the 
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Group 

Year  of 
Entrance 

Per  Cent  of  Veterans  Exce;lling  the 
Average  Nonveteran 

ijO  ^ 3k0  4p  5P  6p  19  8p  99  IQO 

GROUPS  INCLUDING.  VETERAHS 

WHO  i«!M'i'h!PTiTr>  COLLEGE  AS  FRESHMEN  AFTER  WAR  SERVICE 

Midvest  Tech.^  Engr. 
Mldvest  Tech.,  Agri. 
Southern  Tech.,  Engr. 
Central  State,  Arts 
Middle  State,  Engr. 
Midwest  State^  Bus. 
Midwest  City,  Arts 
Evans,  Arts 
Llttletown  State,  Bus. 
Western  State,  /rts 
Miller,  Arts  - 
Stewart,  Arts 
Central  State,  Arts 
Harris,  Arts 
Adams,  Arts 
Douglas,  Arts 
Llttletown  State,  Arts 
Midwest  City,  Engr. 
Eastern  City,  Arts 
Taylor,  Arts 


191+6 

1946 

1945-1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1946 

1945 
191+6 

1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 
1946 


//mfiim/imimmium 


1945-1946 


CKODPS  IHCIIIDIIIC}  VETERAHS  VEO  BETURNED  TO  COLLEGE  AFTER  WAR  SER7ICE  AHD 
. HGMVEIERAIBS  WHO  EHTERED  COLLEGE  HI,  THE  TEAR  SRECIFIED 


Eastern  City,  Arts 

1945 

Stewart,  Arts 

1945 

Midwest  Tech.,  Agrl. 

1939 

Adams,  Arts 

1945 

Midwest  Tech.,  Engr. 

1939 

Level  of  Significance: 

1^  level  I I Hot  significant 

5i  level  [l_j  Ambiguous 

18 ^ 


FIGURE  1.  ERR  CERT  OP  VETERANS  EXCELLIHG  THE  AVERAGE  NONVEIERAH,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  ADJUSTED  A/ERAGE  GRADE  IN  EACH  OP'TWENTT-FIVE  COILBGE  GROUPS. 
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anonymity  of  the  cooperating  InstltutlonB.  Let  us  consider  first  the 
results  for  the  twenty  groups  containing  freshman  students. 

For  ease  of  Interpretation,  the  results  are  presented  in  terms  of 
the  per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran  In  Adjusted 
Average  Grade,  that  Is,  freshman  average  grade  adjusted  In  such  a manner 
that  any  ability  differences  between  veterans  emd  nonveterans  have  been 
cancelled.  If  veterans  and  nonveterans  were  exactly  alike,  the  two  AAG 
distributions  and  the  mean  AAG's  would  coincide,  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  would  be  found  to  excel  the  average  nonveteran.  If  veteran  stu- 
dents are  slightly  superior,  the  two  distributions  will 

will  overlap,  and  that  proportion  of  the  veterans'  distribution  which  falls 
to  the  right  of  the  mean  AAG  for  nonveterans  will  exceed  50  Per  cent  (see 
Figure  10,  p.  11-26), 

Referring  to  Figure  1,  we  may  note  the  two  nost  extreme  cases;  76 
per  cent  of  the  veterans  excelled  the  average  nonveteran  in  Adjusted 
Average  Grade  in  the  engineering  school  of  Midwest  Tech  (a  mldwestem 
land-grant  college),  while  at  the  opposite  extreme  only  39  per  cent  of 
the  veterans  excelled  the  average  nonveteran  at  Taylor  (a  private  coedu- 
cational university) . In  the  latter  case  the  veterans  were  actually 
Inferior  to  the  nonveterems. 

Veteran  superiority  in  grades  relative  to  ability  is  then  not  a 
versal  tendency.  What  about  the  over-all  results?  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  16  of  the  20  comparisons  involving  freshman  students  the  veteran 
subgroup  was  superior;  one  would  expect  by  chance  to  find  I6  out  of  20 
differences  in  one  direction  less  than  5 times  in  a hundred  trials,  ^is 
result  in  itself,  being  significant  at  the  ^ level,  may  be  considered 
as  moderately  convincing  evidence  of  superiority  of  veteran  students  in 
academic  work  when  ability  differences  are  kept  constant.  In  the  rain- 
ing four  comparisons  the  nonveterans  were  sxiperlor  (although  for  liberal 
arts  students  at  Littletown  State  the  superiority  of  the  nonveterans  is 
too  small  to  be  apparent  in  Figure  l). 

Are  the  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  statistically 
significant  in  each  of  the  20  college  groups  now  being  discussed?  Evi- 
dence on  this  question  is  shown  by  the  shading  of  the  bars  in  Figure  1. 

The  black  bars  indicate  a hl^y  significant  difference  (the  1%  level  of 
confidence),  the  diagonally  shaded  bars  indicate  significance  at  the  5J 
level,  and  the  white  bars  indicate  results  which  are  not  significant  at 
the  5^  level.  Bars  outlined  with  broken  lines  indicate  that  the  results 
of  the  significance  test  were  ambiguous  (because  of  technical  considera- 
tions related  to  the  fact  that  errors  of  estimate  are  greater  for  one 
subgroup  than  for  the  other). 

In  three  of  the  cosnpar Isons,  those  for  onglnoerlng  students  at  J4id- 
west  Tech  and  Middle  State  and  for  liberal  arts  students  at  Central  State, 
who  entered  in  19U6,  the  veterans  are  significantly  s\g>erlor  (at  the  1^ 
level)  to  nonveterans.  In  three  additional  conpar Isons  the  differences 
are  significant  at  the  ^ level.  The  remaining  ten  cooparlsons  which 


showed  veterans  to  be  superior  were  either  ambiguous  or  not  significant 
(at  the  level)  <.  In  none  of  the  four  cases  where  nonveterans  were 
superior  was  the  difference  significant. 

On  the  whole,  therefore.  It  must  be  concluded  from  the  studies  of 
freshman  students  that  there  j^s  a tendency  for  veterans  to  achieve  higher 
grades  In  relation  to  ability  than  do  nonveteran  students.  The  actual 
magnitude  of  the  difference  Is  small,  however.  In  the  most  extreme  case, 
the  advantage  of  the  veterans  wotild  on  the  average  amount  to  no  more  than 
the  difference  between  'a  C and  a C+.  In  other  Institutions  the  difference 
was  much  smaller,  and  as  we  have  seen  the  direction  of  the  difference  Is 
even  reversed  In  some  colleges. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  remaining  five  comparisons— those  Involving 
"Interrupted  " veterans.  Substantially  all  the  veteran  students  In  these 
five  conqparlsons  were  those  who  had  completed  at  least  two  q,uarters  of 
freshman  work  as  ordinary' civilians,  who  then  entered  mllltai*y  service, 
uTid  vho  returned  to  college  after  discharge  and  completed  at  least  an 
additional  two  qviarters  of  academic  work.  The  nonveterems  with  whom  the 
interrupted  veterans  were  compared  were  ordinary  civilian  students  who 
completed  without  interruption  the  same  amount  of  academic  work  as  the 
veterans.  In  three  of  the  college  groups  these  nonveterans  were  post- 
war students  who  entered  college  as  freshmen  In  19^5#  at  Midwest 
Tech  they  were  prewar  students  who  had  entered  in  1939*  five  of 

these  gro\q>s,  college  grades  eazTied  early  in  a student’s  academic  career 
were  taken  as  the  measure  of  his  ability;  those  earned  later  in  his  col- 
lege career  were  xzsed  as  the  measure  of  his  aceidemlc  success.  For  the 
veterans,  of  course,  a considerable  amount  of  time  elapsed  between  their 
eeurly  and  later  academic  work. 

In  five  gro\Q>s  Involving  inteixupted  veterans,  veteran  students 
were  sui>erior  to  nonveterans  of  equal  ability.  In  four  of  the  five  com- 
parisons, the  difference  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade  was  significant  at  the 
1^  level.  The  proportion  of  veterans  who  excelled  the  average  nonveteran 
ranged  from  72  p©r  cent  at  Eastern  City  and  Stewart  to  57  P®r  c©nt  at  the 
Midwest  Tech  engineering  school.  The  evidence  from  these  studies  of 
Intempted  students  thus  strongly  supports  the  hypothesis  that  veterans 
do  excel  nonveterans  of  equal  ability  with  respect  to  achievement  in  col- 
lege. 


One  possible  interpretation  of  such  results  for  interrxflpted  veterans 
is  that  the  students  let  down  noticeably  in  effort  during  the  term  Just 
prior  to  induction.  Usually  the  student  knew  that  his  induction  was  inml- 
nent,  and  it  was  in  some  cases  a question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  would 
be  able  to  complete  the  term’s  work.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the 
difference  in  grades  before  and  after  war  service  is  due  to  a let-down 
in  effort  before  war  service  rather  than  Injarovement  after  war  service. 
Evidence  available  for  two  college  groups  suggests,  however,  that  this 
hypothesis  does  not  hold.  The  trends  in  average  grade  earned  during  the 
two  semester B of  the  freshman  year  were  aTmost  the  same  for  the  veterans 
iMid  their  nonveteran  controls.  Furthermore,  in  all  five  gro\:ps  definite 


steps  were  taken  to  ensure  that  the  measure  of  ability  was  not  biased  by  a 
possible  letdovm  in  effort  during  the  last  tena  in  school.  (A  more  exten- 
sive discussion  of  the  difficulties  in  interpreting  these  res\ilts  is  pre- 
sented on  pages  III -77  to  III-79-) 


Relation  to  Other  Studies 

Althou^  the  joethod  employed  in  the  present  study  differed  in  certain 
respects  from  that  employed  in  any  previous  study  of  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  academic  success,  it  is  desirable  to  view  the  present  results 
in  the  light  of  the  numerous  previous  comparisons  of  veterans  and  nonveterans 
(At  the  cost  of  interrupting  the  presentation  of  other  results  of  this 
study,  a fairly  detailed  review  of  other  studies  comparing  the  academic 
success  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  is  introduced  at  this  point,  since  over- 
all evalixatlon  of  the  veterans’  academic  success  is  a major  objective.) 

The  studies  to  be  reviewed  may  be  classified  according  to  the  specific 
question  which  each  kind  of  study  attempted  to  answer.  The  first  group  of 
studies  took  quite  literally  the  question:  do  veterans  do  better  than 

nohveterans  in  college  work?  All  veterans  in  a particular  administrative 
Jurisdiction  were  compared  with  all  nonvetereuas  in  that  group  with  respect 
to  college  grades.  The  second  group  of  studies  modified  the  question  to 
read  sonawhat  as  follows:  other  things  except  age  being  ro\jghly  equal, 

do  veterans  do  better  than  nonveterana  in  college  work?  In  the  present 
investigation,  the  studies  of  the  20  groups  which  included  entering  fresh- 
nsn  fall  in  this  category.  A third  group  of  studies  asked,  in  effect,  the 
question:  do  returning  veterans  do  better  in  college  after  the  war  than 

they  did  before  their  wartime  service?  In  the  present  investigation,  the 
five  studies  of  Interrupted  veterans  belong  to  this  category.  A fourth 
gro\;9  of  studies,  which  emphasized  the  role  of  age  In  relationship  to 
veterah-nonveteran  differences  in  academic  success,  will  be  discussed  in 
a later  section  on  possible  explanations  of  the  veterans’  sui>erlorlty. 

initial  approach  to  the  question  of  how  well  veterans  were  suc- 
ceeding in  college  took  the  form  of  inquiries  directed  to  college  presl- 
drats  other  administrative  officers  or  to  college  faci^ty  members. 
President  Walters  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  queried  a large  numiber 
of  university  presidents  as  to  how  well  veterans  were  getting  along  and 
got  almost  unanimously  favorable  opinions  of  the  veteran  students.  The 
reports  indicated  that,  on  the  average,  they  were  doing  as  well  ac  or 
better  than  their  nonveteran  fellow-students.  A nunber  of  examples  of 
replies  to  this  questionnaire  were  reported  in  eui  address  made  by.  Presi- 
dent waiters  to  a conference  on  veterans’  education'  sponsored  by  the 
African  Coxino  11  on  Education  in  July,  19^6  (100).  Tn  a later  survey 
based  on  the  opinions  of  the  presidents  of  9!iB  large  universities,  the 
results  i^^ln  were  favorable  to  the  veterans : they  were  making  grades 

hljgher  the  prewar  avereige,  were  adjusting  well,  and  weire  serious- 

minded  (99).  Dean  Bender  (6)  reported  that  although  it  was  difficult  to 
generalize  about  veterans  at  Hazvard,  the  veterans  had  "at  least  done 
no  worse  than  nonveterans"  emd  that  the  percentage  who  made  Dean's  List 
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records  was  hi^er  them  for  any  prewar  group.  Mathewson  (62),  on  the  basis 
of  an  Informal  survey,  reported  that  veterans  are  on  the  whole  "high-grade 
students"  with  favorable  attitudes  toward  college  work.  In  another  eeurly 
study.  Young:  (105)  surveyed  the  faculty  of  Shrivenham  American  University, 
and  found  that  they  rated  their  soldier -students  superior  In  Interest  in 
academic  work  and  in  general  intellectual  power  to  their  former  students 
In  i\mer lean  colleges  o 

On  the  basis  of  a questionnaire  distributed  in  May,  19^6,  Kamm  emd 
Wrenn  (55)  reported  that  among  122  ooeducationai  universities  and  liberal 
arts  colleges  who  replied,  two  thirds  reported  that  veterans  were  excell- 
ing nonveterans  In  scholastic  achievement.  The  remaining  one  third  re- 
ported no  difference  between  the  two  groups.  Fine  (32)  learned  during  a 
tour  of  colleges  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  that  veterans  had  Impressed 
teachers  by  their  maturity  and  eagerness  and  that  they  were  earning  better- 
than-average  grades  at  many  colleges. 

These  survey  reports  undoubtedly  helped  to  reassure  those  who  had 
feared  that  the  "veterans'  bulge"  represented  a threat  to  academic  stand- 
ards, On  the  whole,  the  generally  favorable  tone  of  these  reports  has 
been  borne  out  by  later,  more  technical  studies. 

A number  of  over-all  comparisons  of  grades  earned  by  veterans  and 
nonveterans  enrolled  in  a particular  university  or  in  a particular  uni- 
versity division  were  made,  especially  during  the  academic  year  19^5“ 

19^6.  In  part,  use  of  these  broader  groups  was  necessitated  by  the 
limited  number  of  sttidents  available  in  certain  finer  class  if  Icat  ions 
either  in  the  veteran  or  in  the  nonveteran  group.  In  spite  of  the  compli- 
cation in  interpretation  introduced  by  the  relatively  heterogeneous  groups 
of  veterans  and  nonveterans  included,  these  studies  served  a valuable  pur- 
ptosf,^>^ln  ;^lndioatlng  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  difference  between 
veterans  and  nonveterans.  On  the  whole,  it  became  evident  that  the  dif- 
ference in  aceidemlc  achievement  was  not  very  large.  Most,  but  not  all, 
of  the  average  gretdes  reported  favored  the  veterems. 

A rather  comprehensive  study  was  reported  by  Tibbetts  and  Hunter 
(93)*  This  st\idy  was  based  on  the  records  of  857  h®1®  veterans  and  846 
male  nonveterans  at  the  University  of  Michigan  during  the  fall  term, 
1945-1946.  Among  the  six  divisions  studied,  however,  only  one  had  more 
than  50  veterauis  and  more  than  50  nonveterans.  In  this  large  division 
the  veterans  averaged  2.5O  while  the  nonveterans  averaged  2.5I.  For 
all  six  divisions,  the  average  grade  was  for  veterans  2,56,  for  non- 
veterans,  2.55*  Junior  and  senior  veterans  excelled  the  npnveterans  at 
the  same  aoademlo  level;  nonveterans  excelled  in  the  fl'eshman  emd  sopho- 
more groups.  In  none  of  the  four  yeeurs  did  the  difference  exoeed  one 
seventh  of  a letter  grade . Tibbetts  and  Hunter  noted  that  freshman 
veterans  were  apparently  not  inferior  to  the  freshmem  nonveterans  in  the 
tests  of  ability  euid  aohlevement  given  at  entrance.  - 

Another  extensive  study  was  made  by  Thoog>son  and  Flesher  (90)  at 
Ohio  State  University,!  Grades  earned  diirlng  the  winter  ^'uarter  of  the 
academlo  year  1945.-1946  in  agriculture,  arts,  commeroe  and  eduoatlon  col- 
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leges  were  included.  It  was  foimd  that  1>399  freshman  male  veterans 
eeaTied  an  average  grade  of  2.33  sts  conpeured  with  2.18  for  1,072  male  non- 
veterans.  In  the  other  three  londergraduate  classes,  579  male  veterans 
earned  an  average  of  2.75  compared  with  2.56  for  611  male  nonveterans, 
i Here,  again,  the  mH.yiimiin  difference  Is  only  about  one  fifth  of  a letter 

I grade . 

i 

• Orr  (66)  reported  average  grades  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  at  Okla- 

homa AgrlcultuTGd  and  Mechanical  College  In  each  of  seven  divisions  during 
I the  academic  years  1945-1946  and  1946-1947.  He  foxmd  veterans  superior  In 

all  except  engineering  during  1S>45"1946  and  superior  in  eOJ.  except  the 
i Graduate  School  during  1946-1947.  The  number  of  students  included  In  each 

I comparison  was  not  reported.  The  over-all  average  in  1945-1946  for  male 

1 veterans  was  2.76;  for  male  nonveterans,  it  was  2.39»  In  1946-1947^  the 

I corresponding  figures  were;  male  veteraris,  2.531  male  nonveterans,  2.42. 

! In  the  absence  of  a breakdown  of  these  figures  by  college  class,  the  dif- 

I ferenoes  must  be  Interpreted  with  some  caution. 

I Atkinson  (5)  studied  the  average  grades  earned  by  groups  of  veterans 

i and  nonveterans  during  the  second  semester  of  the  1945-1946  academic  year 

S and  the  first  semester  of  the  1946-1947  academic  year  In  the  University  of 

j California  at  Los  Angeles.  As  in  Orr’ s study,  the  pooling  of  results  from 

i the  four  undergraduate  classes  makes  interpretation  somewhat  difficult. 

Atkinson  found  that  in  1945-1946,  the  veterans  excelled  the  nonveterans 
in  ail  of  the  five  divisions  for  which  adequate  data  were  available . In 
1946-1947,  the  nonveterans  excelled  In  the  groi:p  of  science  majors  in 
Letters  emd  Science;  the  veterems  were  superior  in  the  other  four  groups. 
The  largest  of  the  ten  differences  amounted  to  about  one  fourth  of  a 
letter  grade . 

Other  less  extensive  studies  of  this  general  type  may  be  summarized 
briefly:  Riemer  (73)  reported  a study  of  University  of  Wisconsin  second- 

semester  grades  In  1945-1946  which  showed  veterans  excelling  nonveterans 
in  each  of  the  four  class  years  and  which  showed  over -all  averages  of  1.66 
for  4,201  male  veterans  and  I.57  for  1,296  male  nonveterans;  Welborn  (103) 
reported  that  IO9  veterans  excelled  92  nonveterans  in  grades  earned  at 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College,  Terre  Haute,  during  the  Winter  Quarter, 
1945-1946;  Epler  (30)  reported  that  at  Vanport  Extension  Center  of  the 
Oregon  State  System  of  Hlgdiai'  Education  in  1946-1947  the  average  grade 
I of  100  vetereuis  was  2.58  while  for  64  nonveterans  the  averajge  was  2,47; 

Weintraub  and  Salley  (102)  found  that  the  malei  veterans  admitted  to  Hunter 
College «^noniialIy  a wor  m’s  coUege"eamed  a first -semester  average  of 
2.42  as  compared  with  tho  2.36  average  earned  by  the  freshman  women, 
althouid^  the  women  had  noticeably  higher  high  school  averages;  Davidson 
(26)  reported  that  only  13  per  cent  of  162  veterans  failed  at  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Colorado  while  18  per  cent  of  135  nonveterans  failed;  Taylor 
(88)  found  that  veterans  excelled  nonveterans  in  English  grades  at  the 
Utolversity  of  Southern  California;  Kvaraceus  and  Baker  (58)  reported  that 
veterans  excelled  nonveterans  in  the  final  examination  of  an  educational 
measmrements  course  at  Boston  University;  Delgnan  (27)  found  that  104 
veterans  enrolled  in  Clark  College  of  Clark  University  earned  a higher 
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first -semester  average  in  1946-1947  than  did  54  male  nonveterans;  and 
Tapping  (89)  found  that  373  nonveterans  at  the  Iftiiversity  of  Colorado  Ex- 
tension Center  in  Denver  earned  an  average  grade  0.26  of  a letter  grade 
higher  than  did  the  6IO  veteran  students.  Except  for  Tapping's  study, 
these  studies  are  consistently  favorable  to  the  veteran  group. 

An  additional  study  which  may  be  included  in  this  gro\jp  was  carried 
out  by  Stewart  and  Davis  (82).  This  study  compared  veterans  of  World  War'  I 
with  nonveterans  at  the  University  of  Colorado  during  the  period  1919-1926. 
The  veterans  were  compeored  with  nonveterans  in  the  same  division  who  had 
completed  the  same  n\imber  of  quarters  during  the  period  of  the  study.  The 
general  average  for  251  mal®  veterans  was  77*9  while  that  for  263  male 
nonve’terems  was  J8,J.  In  the  three  divisions  which  Included  50  0^  more 
of  each  group,  veterans  excelled  sligpitly  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
while  nonveterans  excelled  slightly  in  Law  and  in  Arts  and  Sciences.  None 
of  the  differences  'was  statistically  significant. 

A second  group  of  studies  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  involved  com- 
parisons between  veterans  and  nonveterans  who  had  been  matched  in  various 
respects. 

A controlled  comparison,  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  of  World  War  II 
was  reported  by  Love  and  Hutchison  (6I)  in  November,  1946*  In  this  study, 
each  of  104  freshman  veterans  in  the  College  of  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University  was  paired  with  a nonveterem  on  the  basis  of  the  Ohio  State 
Psychologlced  Examination,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic program.  It  was  no't  possible,  however,  to  limit  this  study  to  male 
students.  It  turned  out  that  the  veterans  earned  an  average  grade  of  2.45 
as  conpared  with  2.31  for  nonveterans.  The  difference  was  not  statistically 
significant. 

Gowan  (40,  4l)  carried  out  a doctoral  dissertation  at  Iowa  State 
College  comparing  the  performance  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  freshmen  who 
entered  college  in  the  fall  of  1945*  This  study  Included  l46  veterans 
and  365  male  nonveterans.  Gowan  found  that  in  each  of  three  divisions — 
engineering,  science,  and  agrlculture--the  veterans  excelled  the  nonveterans 
in  academic  grades  diarlng  each  of  the  three  quarters.  For  the  total  group 
studied,  the  difference  in  grades  was  statistically  significant  at  the  1^ 
level  during  each  of  the  three  quarters.  In  a special  analysis  of  first- 
quarter  grades,  ai>pllcatlon  of  analysis  of  covarlemce,  taking  ability  into 
account,  further  enhanced  the  advantage  of  the  veteran  groijqp.  For  the 
group  of  students  as  a whole>  the  nonveterans  were  si^rior  to  the  veterans 
both  in  their  mean  high  school  avereige  grade  and  in  their  rneeun  American 
Council  Psychological  Examination  score.  The  difference  in  the  aptitude 
test  score,  however,  wee  only  about  two  points  of  raw  score  for  the  total 
group,  and  in  the  case  of  science  students,  the  veteran  group  was  sllgfhtly 
superior  in  this  measure.  Gowan's  resiilts  are  relatively  clear-cut;  how- 
ever, only  in  the  case  of  engineer izig  students  did  the  number  of  veterans 
and  nonveterans  exceed  fifty  In  each  group . 
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Clark  (l8)  investigated  the  performance  of  veterans  and  nonveterans 
in  liberal  arts,  commerce.  Journalism,  and  speech  education  at  Northwestern 
Uhiversity.  Included  in  his  final  population  after  balancing  of  ability 
between  the  two  groups,  were  5^2  veterans  and  272  nonveterans  who  entered 
in  19460  A check  on  the  equating  of  the  groups  indicated  that  veterans 
and  nonveterans  had  been  satisfactorily  matched  with  respect  both  to  high 
school  standing  in  graduating  class  and  in  scholastic-apifitude  score. 

Clark  found  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  residence,  the  veterans  earned 
a grade  point  average  of  3»79  as  compared  with  3.48  for  the  nonveterans. 

He  noted  that  this  difference  in  the  average  grade  between  the  two  groups 
was  statistically  significant.  He  also  found  that  only  39  pei*  oent  of  the 
nonveterans  exceeded  the  median  of  veterans  in  grade  point  average^  while 
64  per  cent  of  the  veterans  exceeded  the  median  of  the  nonveterans. 

A careftdly  controlled  study  of  the  academic  achievement  of  veteran 
and  nonveteran  freshmen  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa  was  carred  out  by 
Garmezy  and  Cross  (35).  In  this  study,  which  was  based  upon  freshmen  who 
entered  in  September  1946,  the  variables  of  sex,  marital  status,  race,  and 
college  aptitude  were  held  constant.  Only  single,  white,  male  students 
were  included  in  the  comparison.  All  students  In  this  study  were  enrolled 
in  the  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  was  found  that  it  would  be  Impossible 
to  match  the  veterans  and  nonveterans  with  respect  to  age.  The  average 
grade  earned  by  245  veterans  turned  out  to  be  2.19  while  the  correspond- 
ing figure  for  the  matching  nonveterans  wa3  2.09.  Tliis  difference  was 
not  quite  great  enough  to  he  statistically  significant  at  the  5^  level. 

The  findings  of  Gamnezy  and  Cross  with  respect  to  age  will  be  discussed  in 
a later  section. 

In  a study  based  on  I70  veterans  and  25O  nonveterans  enrolled  in  the 
same  mathematics  course  at  Princeton  University,  Frederlksen  (33)  found 
by  use  of  analysis  of  covariance  technique  that  there  was  no  significant 
difference  between  veterans  emd  nonveterans  in  grades  when  accoimt  was 
taken  of  ability  differences. 

On  the  whole,  the  controlled  studies,  in  which  an  effort  was  mode  to 
eliminate  various  obscuring  Influences  which  might  affect  veteran-non— 
veteran  differences,  showed  an  advantage  for  veterans  over  the  nonveterans 
in  academic  grades.  The  relatively  small  size  of  the  differences  obtained, 
however,  underlines  the  Importance  of  careful  control  in  the  study  of  this 
problem. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  the  studies  of  veteran  students  were 
those  in  which  the  academic  performance  of  returning  veterans  was  compared 
with  performance  of  the  same  students  during  their  pre-service  educational 
career.  As  it  happened,  however,  a number  of  these  studies  did  not 
directly  take  into  account  the  possibility  of  an  upward  trend  in  students' 
grades  during  their  college  career.  As  a resialt,  the  differences  in 
average  grade  obtained  in  these  studies  cannot  be  taken  at  full  face  value . 
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In  the  fall  of  1946,  Love  and  Hutchison  (6l)  reported  comparisons 
hased  on  102  veterans  in  the  College  of  Education  and  117  "the  College 
of  Agi'iculture  at  Ohio  State  University » They  found  that  the  veterans  in 
the  College  of  Education  earned  an  average  of  2 „ 761  after  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  2.03  before  their  war  service » Tor  the  students  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  the  postwar  aVerage  was  2.86  as  compared  with  a pre- 
war average  of  2.25.  They  noted  that  only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  219 
veterans  did  less  well  after  the  war  than  they  did  before.  In  another 
early  study,  Welborn  (103)  reported  results  for  107  veterans  at  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College  in  Terre  Haute . He  found  that  the  gain  on  the 
average  amounted  to  about  three  fifths  of  a letter  grade.  In  his  group 
about  one  fifth  had  earned  lower  grades  after  the  war  than  before.  Early 
in  1947,  President  Day  of  Cornell  University  reported  that  ret\irning 
veterans  increased  their  average  from,  a value  of  71*5  last  term 

before  their  service  to  78  after  their  return  to  college  (77)*  A study 
made  by  Justman  (54),  of  Brooklyn  College  students  in  the  summer  of  19^6, 
indicated  that  66  per  cent  of  a sample  of  900  returned  veterans  had 
earned  better  grades  during  the  first  semester  after  their  return  than 
in  the  last  semester  before  leaving  the  university  for  service.  About 
73  per  cent  had  achieved  a better  total  record  as  veterans  than  they  had 
in  their  prewar  college  work.  In  a study  based  on  400  veterans,  again  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Education,  Pultz  (7I)  reported  a 
gain  in  median  grade  amounting  to  about  three  fifths  of  a letter  grade. 

Hansen  and  Paterson  (43)  studied  the  prewar  and  postwar  average 
grades  of  265  veterans  enrolled  in  the  Junior,  division  of  the  College  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts  of  the  university  of  Minnesota.  All 
men  in  this  study  had  been  in  the  Jimior  college  before  the  war  for  at 
least  two  quarters  a-nd  had  conpleted  two  quarters  in  the  Junior  college 
after  the  war.  The  Increase  in  grade  point  average  for  the  265  veterans 
amounted  to  .'J2  grade  points. 

Deignan  (27)  compared  a group  of  60  veteran  upperclassmen,  who  had 
completed  at  least  a semester’s  work  in  Cleurk  College  of  Clark  University 
before  entering  the  service  and  at  least  one  semester's  work  at  Clark 
since  their  discharge,  with  various  groups  of  nonveterans  whose  education 

not  been  interr\;q)ted  by  the  war  <.  He  found  that  the  60  veterans  showed 
a reliably  higgler  average  after  their  war  service,  the  critical  ratio 
being  5.00.  Their  gain  in  average  grade  amounted  to  4.60  points j the 
largest  gain  shown  by  any  of  the  other  three  groips;  was  2.7l»  of  the 

three  conparlson  groups  showed  a slight  decrease  in  average  gracle  during 
the  comparable  i>eriod.  Deignan  also  found  a statlsticGQ.ly  reliable  dif- 
ference in  grades  earned  during  the  early  part  of  their  college  career 
in  favor  of  a groiq)  of  30  men  who  entered  college  with  the  Interrupted 
veterans  but  who  were  endowed  to  finish  college  before  interruption)  as 
compared  with  his  Interrupted  veterans. 

In  a carefully  controlled  study  of  this  question,  Thompson  and 
ITessey  (9I)  used  the  records  of  108  veterems  who  had  completed  at  least 
four  quarters  at  Ohio  State  University  before  entering  service,  who  had 
completed  at  least  three  quarters  after  discharge  from  the  service,  and 
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had  been  greiduated.  The  matching  group  of  nonveterans  had  been  graduated 
during  the  period  1941-19^6 » Matching  was  on  the  basis  of  age  at  initial 
entry  into  the  university,  percentile  on  the  Ohio  State  Psychological 
Examination,  college,  program  within  the  college,  and  cumulative  average 
at  the  end  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  college  work.  The  medleui  grade 
for  the  last  three  quarters  was  2.91  for  the  veterans  as  compared  to  2.73 
for  the  nonveterans.  Thompson  and  Pressey  note  that  for  many  of  the 
veterans,  the  three  quarters  included  in  the  meastire  of  postwar  perform- 
ance the  difficult  first  quarter  after  return  from  the  service. 

On  the  whole,  the  evidence  regarding  the  improvement  in  academic 
grades  following  war  service  is  distinctly  favorable  to  the  hypothesis 
that  war  service  led  in  some  way  to  Improved  perfomance  of  the  student 
who  returned.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  students  who  actually 
returned  to  college  after  their  service  represented  a selected  group; 
that  is,  they  were  more  highly  motivated  or  more  serious,  perhaps,  than 
the  yeterans  who  failed  to  resxane  their  Interrupted  college  careers . The 
difficulty  in  interpretation  arising  from  the  fact  that  average  grades 
may  tend  to  show  some  upward  movement  even  if  no  interruption  had  occurred 
has  already  been  noted.  Only  in  the  studies  by  Deignan  and  by  Thompson 
and  Pressey  was  specific  attention  given  to  this  particular  difficulty. 
Particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  latter  study  it  would  ai^ear  that  the 
net  gain  for  postwar  as  ccnrpared  to  prewar  grades  for  these  students 
would  be  relatively  small. 

The  studies  reviewed  thus  for  show  a rather  stirprlolng  degree  of 
consistency  in  their  general  tendency  in  spite  of  the  variation  in  pro- 
cedure Involved.  Whether  the  comparison  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  is 
based  upon  Judgments  of  administrators  and  faculty  members,  on  compari- 
sons of  mean  grades  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  a particular  adminis- 
trative tinlt,  on  controlled  compEa*lsons  of  the  two  groups,  or  on  prewetr 
and  postwar • performance  of  the  same  veterans,  the  evidence  suggests  that 
veteran  status  is  associated  with  better-than-average  academic  perform- 
ance . 


However,  when  the  magnitude  of  the  difference  which  occurred  typi- 
cally between  veterans  and  nonveterans  is  the  main  consideration,  the 
need  for  careful  control  is  evident.  The  assxmrption  that  various  con- 
flicting determiners  will  cancel  each  other  out  1s  rather  risky  when 
differences  of  the  size  being  investigated  here  are  in  question.  In  par- 
ticular, the  need,  for  eliminating  the  possible  effects  of  variations  in 
typical  grades  from  one  division  of  a university  to  another  and  dTxrlng 
the  four  years  of  the  academJ.c  progreun  is  evident.  Differences  in  ability, 
as  measixred  by  the  usual  ndmlsslon  data,  are  also  sufficiently  important 
to  make  their  control  neoessary. 

In  the  twenty  entering  froshman  groups  of  the  present  study,  when 
unlverBlty,  university  division,  sex,  and  class  rank  are  controlled,  but 
no  account  is  taken  of  ability  differences,  the  veterans  excel  the  non- 
veterans in  average  grade  in  ten  conparlsons  and  ar®  excelled  by  the 
nonVeterans  in  the  other  ten  comparisons.  Part  of  the  difference  between 
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this  finding  and  the  typical  finding  of  the  earlier  studies  involving 
direct  pompar Isons  of  grades  earned  "by  veterans  and  nonveterans  may  result 
from  the  exclusion  from  the  present  study  of  veterans  who  had  had  a sub- 
stantial amount  of  college  training  during  their  millta^L’y  serviced  it 
appeaurs  likely  that  more  rigorous  control  of  such  matters  as  class  rank 
and  the  division  in  which  the  students  were  enrolled  would  have  reduced 
considerably  the  veterans’  advantage  in  actual  grades  eeurned.  The  possi- 
bility that  findings  favorable  to  the  veterans  were  more  likely  to  be 
submitted  for  publication  than  those  in  which  the  findings  were  incon- 
clusive cannot  be  entirely  r\iled  out  in  evaluating  the  published  reports. 

When  the  evidence  from  other  studies  and  the  results  of  the  present 
study  Bxe  viewed  In  relation  to  each  other,  it  appears  that  the  veterans 
did  do  better  college  work  relative  to  their  ability  than  did  the  non- 
veterans.  In  the  present  study,  as  well  as  In  most  of  the  other  con- 
trolled studies  of  this  question,  the  veterans  tended  to  have  a sll^t 
advantage.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  advantage  of  the 
veterans,  after  allowance  for  ability  differences,  amounted  to  about 
one  tenth  of  a letter  grade,  on  the  average,  in  l8  groups  In  the  present 
study  which  included  entering  freshmen.  (In  two  groups,  letter  grades 
were  not  available . ) The  largest  difference  found  among  these  groups 
amounted  to  less  than  one  third  of  a letter  grade. 

Evidence  from  the  present  study  regarding  the  Interrupted  veterans 
suggested  that  the  gain  shown  by  these  students  was  slightly  greater.  In 
three  of  these  college  groups  where  letter  grades  were  used,  the  typical 
advantage  of  postwar  as  con5>ared  to  prewar  averages  amounted  to  perhaps 
one  fourth  of  a letter  grade.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  this 
estimate  account  has  been  taken  of  the  gain  shown  by  a control  group 
whose  college  work  was  not  lntemq>ted  by  war  service. 


Some  Differences  between  Veterans  and  Nonveterans 


,) 


in  Background  and  Attitudes 


Prom  the  outset,,  this  study  was  designed  to  go  beyond  veteran -non- 
vete^cm  differences  in  academic  success  and  to  provide  a broader  plctui'e 
of  these  differences.  Accordingly,  a questionnaire  was  drafted,  pre- 
tested, revised,  and  administered  in  the  spring  of  the  academic  year 
1946-1947.  A detailed  description  of  the  questionnaire  and  of  its 
preparation,  administration,  coding,  and  analysis  will  be  foxind  in 
Chapter  II.  A copy  of  the  questionnaire  Itself  is  Included  in  Appendix 
Ci  The  present  discussion  is  concezvied  mainly  with  difference  between 
veterems  and  nonveterans  in  matters  covered  by  the  questionnaire. 


Veteran  Characteristics 


The  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  may  be  Inteirpreted 
more  adequately  if  some  attention  is  given  to  the  service  careers,  educa- 
tional history,  and  marital  status  of  the  veteran  group  Included  in  this 
study. 
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The  great  majority  of  the  veterans  in  the  typical  selected  college 
group  had  completed  “between  one  and  three  years  of  service;  on  the  average, 
only  one  fifth  had  oonipleted  three  years  or  more  of  service.  Almost  75 
per  cent  of  these  veterans  had  been  overseas;  most  of  those  who  had  over- 
seas service  reported  a yeeu:  or  more  of  such  duty.  About  80  per  cent  held 
enlisted  ratings  above  corporal  or  seaman  first  class;  less  than  10  per 
cent  held  a commissioned  rank.  Interestingly  enoxig^,  a higher  proportion"^ 
reported  service  in  the  Navy  than  in  the  Army;  this  result  is  plausible  in 
view  of  the  large  proportion  of  young  men  in  the  Navy  and  the  demobiliza- 
tion policies  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Relatively  few  of  the  veterans  in 
this  study  had  served  in  the  Marines,  the  Coast  Guard,  or  Field  Services. 

In  a survey  of  1,630  veterans  in  New  York  state  colleges.  Miller  and 
Allen  (6i|')  found  that  6l  per  cent  had  served  in  the  Amy,  and  33'  per  cent 
had  served  in  the  Navy.  In  their  study,  56  per  cent  had  served  between  24 
and  39  months.  The  typical  rank  was  that  of  sergeant.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  only  39  per  cent  of  the  students  in  Miller  and  Allen's  study 
were  freshmen,  these  res\ilts  would  seem  to  be  reasonably  similar  to  those  • 
of  the  present  study. 

Almost  75  per  cent  of  the  veterans  reported  that  military  service  had 
increased  their  eagerness  to  attend  college;  less  than  5 P©r  cent  repotted 
a decreased  eagerness.  Miller  and  Allen  (64)  report  an  even  hi^er  figure 
on  this  point;  82  per  cent  reported  that  their  service  had  increased  their 
desire  to  attend  college.  .These  findings  are  in  line  with  the  observation 
of  Kelly  (57)  that  war  seems  to  increase  the  demand  for  higher  education. 

Over  one  third  reported  that  service  had  increased  their  scholastic 
ability;  slightly  less  than  one  fourth  reported  a decreased  ability  to  do 
college  work.  Almost  as  many  veterans  thought  they  were  doing  lees  well 
in  college  as  a result  of  service  experience  as  thought  they  were  doing 
better . 

These  evaluations  of  the  effects  of  service  may  be  compared  with 
those  obtained  by  Cottrell  and  Stouffe-r  (2i)  from  a cross-section  study 
meule  in  November,  1945;  based  on  hi£pi  school  graduates  less  than  25  years 
of  age.  Only  about  40  per  cent  of  these  .'soldiers  thought  helpfxal  effects 
of  Army  experience  outweighed  the  harmful  effects;  about  55  P®r  ©out  con- 
sidered harmful  effects  predominant.  Although  no  rigorous  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  from  this  comparison,  there  is  some  suggestion  that  the 
vetereuis  in  the  present  study  may  have  tedeen  a more  favorable  view  of 
their  service  experiences  than  did  the  typlce^.  veteran. 

About  one  half  of  the  veterans  in  the  typical  groi^  had  last  at- 
tended school  in  1943  or  1944 ; less  than  20  per  cent  reported  high  school 
attendance  during  1945  or  1946.  Only  a small  proportion  of  Yeterans  in 
this  study  had  participated  for  any  length  of  time  In  a college  training 
program  dxfflng  their  service,  since  such  students  were  deliberately  ex- 
cluded from  the  study  wherever  possible.  Less  than  I5  par  cent  had  taken 
one  or  more  United  States  Airmed  Forces  Institute  (USAFI)  courses  during 
their  service. 
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In  this  study,  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were 
marrledo  This  proportion  is  lower  than  that  usually  reported  for  veterans, 
a result  which  is  presumably  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  limitation  of 
the  present  summary  to  freshmen  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  1946.  It  may 
he  noted  here  that  Clark  (l8)  reported  that  eight  per  cent  of  the  fresh- 
man veterans  in  his  Northwestern  University  study  were  married. 

The  veterans  who  were  included  in  this  summary  typically  had  eno\igh 
service,  enouf^  responsibility  during  their  service,  and  a long  enough 
Interruption  of  their  educational  careers  to  give  a fair  picture  of  the 
relationship  between  war  service  and  various  personal  qualities.  (A  more 
detailed  description  of  these  veterans  is  given  in  Chapter  IV. ) 
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Veteran^Nonveteran  Differences  In  Questloimalre  Besponses 

The  statements  in  this  section  are  based  on  results  for  male  freshman 
veterans  and  nonveterans  in  twelve  selected  college  groups.  In  general, 
in  evaluating  veteran-nonveteran  differences  consideration  has  been  given 
to  two  lines  of  evidence.  The  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans 
in  the  median  proportion  of  each  group  choosing  each  response  provides 
one  basis  of  comparison.  Along  with  this,  the  consistency  with  which  the 
differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  were  in  the  same  direction 
in  each  of  the  twelve  groups  aids  in  Identifying  general  tendencies.  A 
degree  of  consistency  defined  as  eleven  or  more  differences  in  the  same 
direction  will  arise  by  chance  less  than  one  time  in  100.  Figure  2 shows 
the  median  parpportlon  of  veterans  and  of  nonveterans  giving  each  of  a 
number  of  questionnaire  responses  on  which  veterans  and  nonveterans  dif- 
fered consistently  from  each  other.  In  addition  to  the  responses  shown 
In  Figure  2,  four  responses  pertaining  to  worry  (worry  about  finances, 
about  Inability  to  concentrate,  about  getting  to  know  people  socially 
and  about  feelings  of  inferiority)  also  met  the  required  standard  of 
consistency.  These  responses,  along  with  other  responses  pertaining  to 
worry,  are  shown-  in  Figure  3* 


Differences  in  Background  Characteristics.  When  only  freshmen  are  con- 
sidered, veterans  Are  inevitably  older,  on  the  average,  than  nonveterans. 
Our  flAdings  Indicate  that  the  typical  nonveteran  entered  college  at  l8, 
the  usual  college  entrance  age,  and  that  the  typical  veteran  entered  at 
21--a  difference  of  three  years.  Veterans  -varied  considerably  in  eige  at 
entrance,  as  would  be  expected,  since  length  of  military  service  varied 
considerably.  The  nonveterans,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  very  little 
■variation  in  age  at  entrance. 


With  respect  to  other  backgroimd  characteristics  it  -was  found  that 
veterans  tend  to  have  had  more  full-time  work  experience  (other  than 
military  service)  thin  nonveterans,  and  they  were  more  likely  to  come 
from  coniiunltles  of  be-tween  2,500  and  100,000  than  .were  the  nonveterans. 
Their  fathers  in  general  have  had  less  formal  education  than  is  true  for 
the  nonveterans,  a resiilt  which  agrees  with  that  found  by  Clark  (l8)  for 
parents  of  Northwestern  University  veterans  and  nonveterans.  According 
to  the  Questionnaire  findings,  the  family  income  at  the  time  of  high 
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Six  iBcmths  ar  poir®  of  full- 
tiae  vork  betveon  school 
and  service  or  coUO^s 
Item  9(^)  > CatOgOry  C 

Prepeoratlon  for  l>etter-i«3rli»g 
job  chief  reason  for  att^lng 
college: 

Ite*  10,  Category  A 

College  life,  contacts,  social 
pi^Bsnt^,  or  ]K>etiKmlng  career 
choice  chief  reason  for  coning: 
Iten  10,  category  D 

Likely,  hut  not  certain,  to 
enter  occuii^tloh  already  chosen: 
Iten  12,  Category  B 


Planning  to  take  degree  in  less 
than  the  usual  anount  Of  tlab: 
Iten  21,  Category  A 


Relatlveljr  many  hours  jer  veek, 
as  oOppared  to  oim  college  ^ 

s^ht  attending  classes:  35 

Item  22(a),  Category  C 


Tiro  hours  of  nofe  per  veek  spent 
in  organised  eortraourrlcnilar 
activities : 

Iten  22(d),  categories  B,  C 


MEDIAE  PER  CEIT 
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Legend 

mu  Male  veteran 
I I Male  nonveteran 


yiGOTB  2 (PART,  1)>  MEDIAE  PER  CEHT  MAEMO  fitELBCTBP;  HESPCpBOES.  TO 
irittjEl  Allpi^^  YBTERAI  AID  STOtJEETB#  (MEDIAE  tAlW>  BAM  QT 

TWKtl®  BASK 
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MEDIAH  FSB  CERT 
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Oenerally  behind  schedule  in  8 
study  asslgnaentB : 

Item  29,  Category  C 


Llylng  In  apartnent  or  houae 
(seli'-rented  or  craned) : 

Item  30,  Category  E 


Father's  Income  under  $2,000  l6 
in  student's  hl^  school  years: 

Item  \3,  Category  B 


Father  graduated  from  college: 
Item  M;  Category  C 


Sesttant  to  answer  all  tlte 
questions  In  the  queetlOiuiai^ 
frankly:  8 

Item  Wr  Category  B 


i 


Legend 

IHI  Hale  Toteran 
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FIGURE  2 (PABT  2) . MEDIA!  PER  CERT  MAEIRG  RKUSCTKD  RBSPQHSBB  TO  QUE^OTOAIBK 
lOM  AMOIG  FETEBAE  AID  HiMiyBTSRAR  S'JBWJB.  (MEDIA*  yALTEB,  BARED  OB  THE 
THELTE  BABIC  QBOQQEB.) 
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school  attendance  was  definitely  lower  than  for  nonveterans  ^ this  finding 
must  he  discounted  to  some  extent,  however,  because  of  the  general  in- 
crease in  income  levels  between  the  time  the  veterans  had  been  in  high 
school  and  the  nonveterans  were  in  hig^  school.  Veterans  were  more  likely 
to  be  providing  their  own  housing  than  were  nonveterans j they  were  less 
likely  to  be  living  in  dormitories  than  were  nonveterans.  When  students 
were  asked  to  evaluate  their  preparation  for  doing  college  work,  the  non- 
veterans were  found  more  often  than  veterans  to  feel  that  they  were  very 
well  prepared,  (The  detailed  findings  on  general  background  character- 
istics are  presented  in  Chapter  V.) 

Certain  of  these  findings  suggest  that  veterans  within  a partlculw 
college  group  came  from  families  with  less  educational  background  and 
lower  Income  than  did  nonveterans  in  the  same  college, 

Mptivatlonal  Factors.  In  view  of  the  popular  notion  that  veteran  stu- 
dents are  characterized  by  a greater  seriousness  of  purpose  and  greater 
maturity,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  questionnaire  evidence 
which  bears  on  motivational  f aotcxrs . It  is  recognized  that  a question- 
naire is  a rather  crude  tool  to  use  for  the  Investigation  of  such  sub- 
jective characteristics;  but  since  we  are  only  Interested  in  comparing 
groups,  where  great  accuracy  of  measurement  is  unnecessary,  the  tech- 
nique may  be  of  some  value. 

Some  results  which  have  to  do  with  motivational  factors  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows;  Differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  with 
respect  to  vocational  plans  were  generally  slight  althou^  nonveterans 
were  more  Inclined  toward  professions  requiring  graduate  study.  Veterans 
expressed  certainty  of  being  able  to  carry  out  their  vocational  plans 
somewhat  more  often  than  nonveterans,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the 
notion  that  veterans  are  more  mature.  Gowan  (40)  also  found  somewhat 
greater  certainty  of  vocational  plans  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans. 
Nonveterans  were  slightly  more  likely  to  consider  graduation  fl'cm  college 
essential  to  their  vocational  plans  than  were  veterans.  Veterans  also 
assigned  slightly  less  importance  to  college  grades  in  relation  to  the 
kind  of . opportunities  available  to  them  after  college;  in  view  of  the 
somewhat  more  extended  credentials  which  a veteran  could  present  to  a 
prospective  employer  than  the  typical  nonveteran,  it  is  perhaps  slgnlfl- 
oant  that  the  veterans  nevertheless  considered  college  grades  almost  as 
important  as  did  the  nonveterans. 

Nearly  one  half  (46  per  cent)  of  veterans  €uad  about  one  third  of 
nonveterans  in  the  median  gro\:q^  gave  preparation  for  a better-paying  Job 
as  their  first  reason  for  coming  to  collegej  this  is  a finding  of  some 
importance . The  further  result  that  almost  one  third  of  veterans  and 
somewhat  more  than  one  third  of  nonveterans  gave  professloiml  training 
as  their  chief  reason  for  attending  emphasizes  the  prevalence  of  the 
view  that  college  is  a means  of  getting  ahead  in  the  world.  That  veter- 
ans were  likely  to  overemphasize  career  prepeurat ion  was  noted  by  the 
Educational  Policies  Commission  (29)  in  1944,  by  President  Stoke  (t8)> 
then  at  the  University  of  New  ffluipshlre,  in  1945#  and  by  a nuniber  of 
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other  writers,  including  Bolte  (8),  Byers  (15),  and  Humphreys  (5I).  These 
predict  ions  appear  to  *be  borne  out  by  the  findings  of  this  study.  (It 
may  be  noted  that  Katz  and  Allport  (56)  also  found  a heavy  strees  on  col- 
lege as  the  path  to  euccees  in  their  study  at  Syraotise  in  1926.)  The  long- 
remge  Impll  oat  ions  of  this  emphasis  on  economic  gains  are  also  of  oonslder- 
able  slgnlf loanoe . Bowles  (ll),  Thon5>son  and  Pressey  (91),  Jordan  (52), 
and  Atkinson  (3)  have  stressed  the  Importance  of  a satisfying  transition 
from  college  to  an  effeotlve  llfe-oareer  as  a major  feature  of  the  veterans » 
educational  career,  and  Atkinson  (4)  has  recently  reported  on  the  placement 
of  veterans  graduating  in  1947.  President  Henry  of  Wayne  Uhlverslty  (U8) 
has  pointed  out,  that  it  is  not  always  as  obvious  to  the  student  as  to  the 
educator  that  successful  completion  of  college  does  not  guarantee  profes- 
sional or  eoonomlo  success  in  line  with  the  student’s  expectations.  The 
recent  rather  pesslmlstlo  evaluation  of  the  economic  prospects  for  col- 
lege graduates  given  by  Hairrls  (4-6)  makes  the  heavy  stress  placed  by  the 
students  in  our  study  on  college  as  a means  to  personal  economic  advance- 
ment worthy  of  oonslderable  thought*  One  might  hope  of  course  that  these 
attitudes  changed  dmlng  the  last  three  years  of  college;  the  present  study 
offers  no  evldenoe  on  this  point. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  veterans  were  less  likely  than  non- 
veterans  to  give  preparation  for  entering  a profession  as  their  chief 
reason  for  attending  college ; this  finding  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
age  of  the  veteran  group  on  entering  college.  Nonveterans  were  also  more 
likely  to  give  reasons  olassed  as  "other"  in  this  study— social  oontaots, 
femlly  pressure,  postponing  vocational  choice,  or  coming  because  it  was 
the  "thing  to  do." 

The  biggest  veteran-nonveteran  difference  was  found  in  plans  for 
acceleration  of  the  college  program;  about  40  per  cent  of  veterans  and 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  nonveterans  planned  to  graduate  in  less  than 
the  usual  amount  of  time.  Nonveterans  were  somewhat  less  successful  In 
keeping  up-to-date  in  their  assignments  than  were  veterans;  the  differ- 
ence was  slight  but  consistent. 

Insofar  as  the  questions  permitted,  the  veterans  did  give  evidence 
of  greater  seriousness  of  purpose  than  the  nonveterans.  They  expressed 
a definite  desire  to  graduate  in  less  than  the  usual  cu&ount  of  time,  even 
though  this  presumably  meant  reduced  vacation  time . Veterwis  did  not 
show  as  great  an  advantage  with  respect  to  certainty  of  vocational  choice 
as  wculd  bo  expected  from  their  reputed  eorlousness  of  pxarposo;  it  is 
possible,  of  course,  that  they  were  more  aware  of  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  their  objootlvos  than  nonveterans.  Veterans  wore  no  more 
likely  to  report  that  they  usually  exerted  strong  effort  on  their  oouroes 
than  were  nonveterans;  *t  is  conceivable,  however,  that  they  had  a dif- 
ferent idea  of  what  "strong  effort"  meant  from  the  idea  hold  by  non- 
veterans  . They  wore  somewhat  less  likely  to  report  that  they  wore  behind 
schodiae  on  thols  study  assignments  than  were  nonveterans.  Even  when 
allowance  is  made  for  complications  in  Interpretation,  however,  the  dif- 
ferences in  motivation  are  generally  small  and  plausible  rather  than 
large  amd  spectacular. 
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Worries . What  about  the  vorrles  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  college  students? 
Some  early  reports  Indicated  a certain  apprehensiveness  about  the  emotional 
problems  of  veterans,  but  experience  with  the  veteran  student  Indicated 
that.  In  the  opinion  of  college  faculties,  the  problems  did  not  materialize 
except  In  Isolated  oases.  Besponses  of  students  to  various  questionnaire 
items  relating  to  worry  and  anxiety  tend  to  corroborate  this  finding.  For 
example,  when  a general  question  was  asked  about  tendencies  to  feel  anxious 
or  upset,  the  responses  showed  no  tendency  for  veterans  to  worry  mcnre  than 
nonveterans;  if  anything,  they  worried  less. 

Figure  3 sims&arlzes  the  results  of  a series  of  questions  about 
specific  sources  of  worry.  The  Items  cure  ordered  with  respect  to  their 
lnq>ortanoe  as  sources  of  worry  for  nonveterans . It  will  be  seen  that  by 
and  large  the  most  Important  sources  of  worry  are  related  to  academic 
problems— concentration,  getting  accustomed  to  college  study,  and  deciding 
what  course  of  study  to  follow.  Ignoring  financial  worries  for  the  moment, 
we  find  that  emotional  problems—feellngs  of  Inferiority  and  nervousness- 
are  the  next  most  oonmion  causes  of  worry.  Lower  in  the  list  ocaes  worries 
about  social  relationships— getting  to  know  people  socially  and  relations 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex;  amd  far  down  In  the  list  are  worries 
about  health,  Illness  In  the  family,  and,  last  of  all,  housing. 

In  only  one  Instance  does  a striking  difference  appear  br;tween  the 
black  and  the  white  bars  In  Figure  3;  vetereuis  and  nonveterans  differed 
markedly  only  In  idiat  the  questionnaire  termed  "making  ends  meet  finan- 
cially. " Veterans  appeurently  worried  considerably  more  about  money  than 
did  nonveterans  In  spite  of  their  allowances  through  the  SI  Bill. 

Veterans  worried  somewhat  more  than  did  nonveterans  about  Inability 
to  concentrate,  which  agrees  with  reports  by  Cottrell  emd  Stouffer  (21) 
and  Crespl  and  Shaplelgd^  (24)  that  veterans  reported  that  war  experi- 
ences had  made  them  more  restless.  They  worried  slightly  more  about 
Illness  or  death  In  their  family,  which  may  reflect  their  greater  age. 
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Nonveterans  worried  a bit  more  than  veterans  about  "deciding  what 
course  of  study  to  follow,"  "feelings  of  Inferiority,"  €«xd  "getting  to 
know  people  socially."  Tlte  first  of  these  results  Is  consistent  with 
the  finding  that  veterans  are  more  certain  of  their  vocational  goals, 
and  does  suggest  somewhat  greater  "maturity"  on  the  part  of  the  veterans. 
The  tendency  for  nonveterans  to  worry  more  about  feelings  of  Inferiority 
may  merely  be  a function  of  their  presence  on  the  oaapus  with  the  veterans; 
an  l8-year-old  ffeshman,  Just  out  of  hled^  school,  might  be  expected  to 
feel  Inferior  In  the  presence  of  a group  of  ooinbat  veterans.  The  finding 
of  Cottrell  and  Stouffer  (21)  that  ^1  per  cent  of  veterans  under  2^ 
thought  that  Army  service  had  Increased  their  self-confidence,  and  the 
report  by  Crespl  and  Shaplel^  (24)  that  80  per  cent  of  199  I^lnoeton 
veterans  thought  that  service  experiences  had  made  them  more  Independent 
are  relevant  here.  Although  this  result  tends  to  justify  the  observation 
expressed  by  Steele  (8l)  and  Little  (6o)  that  veterans*  preferences  of 
various  kinds  may  have  had  adverse  effects  on  the  young  nonveterans  com- 
peting with  them,  the  difference  Is  so  sll^t,  however,  as  to  support  the 
view  of  Strom  (84)  that  nonveterans  as  well  as  veterans  benefit  from  going 
to  school  together. 
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That  veterans  are  concerned  about  financial  problems  agrees  with  a 
number  of  reports  that  the  veterans  were  finding  It  difficult  to  live  on 
the  allotmentB  provided.  In  the  fall  of  1946,  Cronbaoh  (2^)  noted  a study 
by  Spurr  vhlch  shoved  that  average  expenses  of  veterems  vere  running  above 
the  amounts  provided  by  the  GI  Bill;  School  and  Society  (79)  also  presented 
a summary  of  Spurr *s  study.  President  Valters  (99)  told  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  early  In  194-7  that  relatively  fev  of  the  single  men 
vere  able  to  live  on  their  GI  subsidy  and  that  the  financial  situation  for 
the  married  veterans  was  considerably  worse.  In  the  fall  of  1947 > Little 
(60)  reported  that  veterans  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  vere  spending 
some  $40-6^  per  month  In  excess  of  their  eubelstenoe  allowance.  Aaronson 
(1)  reported  a questionnaire  survey  of  students  who  failed  to  return  to  the 
University  of  Minnesota  at  various  quarters  of  the  academic  year  1946-194-7* 
Of  those  returning  questionnaires,  4-1  per  cent  of  those  who  failed  to  return 
in  the  fall  of  194-7  reported  Inadeqmte  subsistence  payments  as  a major 
reason  for  their  withdrawal.  The  corresponding  figure  for  the  fall  of  194^6 
was  31  poz*  cent.  Eeurly  In  1948,  Strom  (8^)  reported  on  the  basis  of  a 
nationwide  survey  that  both  married  emd  single  veterans  had  average  ex- 
penses well  above  the  GI  subsistence  allowance.  It  Is  apparent,  then,  that 
the  GI  Bill,  however  beneficial,  did  not  typically  free  the  veterans  from 
eoonomlo  worries . 

Ihe  general  Impression  vhlch  one  gains  from  the  information  about 
worry  Is  that  veterans  and  nonvetereuxs  are  pretty  much  alike  with  regard 
to  both  amount  of  anxiety  and  things  worried  about.  There  Is  one  notable 
exception,  and  that  Is  worry  about  nmklng  ends  meet.  In  addition,  however, 
the  tendency  for  veterans  to  worry  more  about  Inability  to  concentrate, 
and  about  Illness  or  death  In  their  family,  euid  the  tendency  for  non- 
veterans to  worry  more  about  feelings  of  Inferiority,  about  choosing  a 
coiarse  of  study,  and  about  getting  to  know  people  sooially  are  sufficiently 
consistent  In  the  twelve  college  groups  to  be  statistically  significant. 

Expenditure  of  T-fnift.  Another  area  of  inquiry  had  to  do  with  how  veteran 
azid  nonveteran  students  spent  their  time— hew  many  hours  per  week  vere 
devoted  to  attending  olasses,  studying,  athletics,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, social  affairs,  amd  so  forth.  It  was  thouc^t  that  such  Information 
ml^t  throw  some  llc^t  on  the  motives  and  Interests  of  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  and  thus  might  help  to  account  for  the  difference  In  achievement 
relative  to  ability  which  was  found  between  veterans  and  nonveterans. 

The  findings  nay  be  sunmarlzed  briefly.  Nonveterans  reported  spend- 
lx]g  about  two  hours  more  per  week  attending  olasses,  laboratories,  and 
other  course  conferences;  presumably  this  difference  (which  was  verified  ' 
for  two  Institutions  on  the  basis  of  Information  from  transcripts)  Is  due 
to  the  exemption  of  veterans  fraa  the  usual  physical  education  or  mili- 
tary science  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  veterans  reported  a slightly 
greater  amount  of  time  spent  In  studying;  the  difference  on  the  average 
aiBounted  to  slightly  more  than  one  hour,  per  .week,  a finding  which  agrees 
with  that  of  Gowan  (40)  at  Iowa  State.  It  Is  probable,  of  course,  that  a 
more  elaborate  plan  for  Investigating  study  hours  would  have  yielded  more 
accurate  results;  and  a more  Intensive  Inquiry  Into  study  methods  and 
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degree  of  application  during  study  might  Have  been  partloularly  significant 
In  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran  differences  In  achievement . One  com- 
parison of  our  results  with  those  of  Crawford’s  careful  Investigation  (23) 
at  Tale  University,  done  nearly  25  years  ago,  may  he  mentioned  here,  Craw- 
ford found  that  Yale  freshmen  In  the  Class  of  1^9  reported  a mean  of  23.3 
hours  per  week  spent  In  study.  The  colleges  In  the  present  study  most 
nearly  ooofparahle  to  Tale  are  Adams,  where  veterans  had  a median  of  23  > ^ 
hours  i>er  week  and  nonveterans  had  the  same  median,  amd  Stewart,  where 
veterans  had  a median  of  22 . 7 hours  per  week  and  nonveterans  had  a median 
of  21.6.  In  many  respeots,  this  agreement  In  results  maybe  considered  re- 
markable . 

Early  reports  that  veterans  were  participating  very  little  In  extra- 
curricular phases  of  oollege  life  were  not  confirmed  by  this  stTidy.  Inso- 
far as  athletic  activities  and  physical  recreation  are  concerned,  veterans 
were  apparently  devoting  only  sll^tly  less  time  than  nonvetereuas  to  such 
activities , Veterans  did  show  a consistent  tendency  to  take  less  part  than 
nonveterans  in  other  organized  extracurricular  activities;  70  i>er  cent  of 
veterans  spent  one  hour  or  less  per  week  as  compared  to  about  60  per  cent 
of  nonveterans.  About  I5  per  cent  of  veterans  and  about  20  per  cent  of 
nonveterans  were  devoting  four  hours  or  more  per  week  to  such  activities. 

With  respect  to  leisure  activities,  veterans  chowed  a slight  tendency 
to  spend  more  time  than  nonveterans  on  social  activities  (but  not  enou^^ 
more  to  indicate  any  appreciable  nuniber  of  free  riders),  and  a sll^t 
tendency  to  spend  more  time  on  voluntary  reading  or  study.  Nonveterans, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  more  likely  to  spend  more  time  on  paid  employment 
and  in  attending  public  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  cultural  activities 

were  veterans.  Time  spent  on  bull  sessions  was  about  the  same  for 
both  groups. 

The  evidence  reviewed  above  suggests  that  there  Is  some  tendency 
for  veterans  to  take  a slightly  more  serious  attitude  than  nonveterans 
toward  their  academic  work.  Apparently  veterans  had  sll^tly  more  free 
time  than  nonveterans  at  their  disposal,  since  the  course  load  tended  to 
be  ll^t,  and  they  were  less  likely  to  have  a part-time  Job.  They  were 
somewhat  more  likely  than  nonveterans  to  spend  their  free  time  in  studying 
and  scBsewhat  less  likely  to  sx>en(?  It  on  organized  student  activities,  but 
the  differences  are  typically  small. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  College  Envlronnent.  In  still  another  series  of  Items, 
students  were  asked  to  indicate  their  attltiides  toward  oollege  courses, 
Inetruotors,  study  faollltlos,  and  toward  their  imlverslty  and  the  kind  of 
education  they  were  getting  In  Its  more  general  aspects.  The  attitude  of 
students  toward  various  aspects  of  the  oollege  environment  Is  a matter  of 
considerable  concern  In  evailuatlng  the  adjustment  of  veterans  to  oollege. 
Differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  were  typically  so  small  that 
they  can  be  treated  together  in  the  discussion  that  follows. 

Taken  as  a whole  the  findings  Indicate  that  the  typical  student  Is 
fairly  well  satisfied  with  his  oollege.  A substantial  minority,  oonqprlslng 
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I^rhaps  one  fifth  of  the  students^  appeeured  to  be  somevhat  dissatisfied 
and  roughly  the  same  proportion  were  rather  enthusiastic  about  their  college 
program.  A majority  thou£^t  that  most  of  their  instructors  were  good 
teachers.  Only  about  one  student  in  ten  thought  that  his  study  facilities 
vere  "quite  unsatisfactory."  Nearly  all  students  were  in  the  school  or 
division  of  their  choice.  A majority  of  the  students  definitely  preferred 
their  own  college  to  any  other,  althou^  there  was  considerable,  variation 
in  the  pr<^ortion  of  students  who  preferred  their  own  institution  to  any 
other.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  competition  for  admission  in  the  fall  of 
1^6,  most  students  actually  in  college  the  following  spring  were  reason- 
ably veil  satisfied.  This  finding  tends  to  provide  indirect  support  for 
the  view  expressed  by  Russell  (7^)#  bhe  basis  of  a survey  of  officials, 
that  substantially  all  qualified  st\idents  were  being  accommodated  by  the 
collegee.  Evidently  the  overcrowding  did  not  result  in  a large  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  one  college  or  division  but  wishing  to  be  in  another. 
Of  course,  if  many  veterans  refrained  from  entering  college  because  they 
could  not  secure  admission  to  the  "name"  college  of  their  choice,  as  sug- 
gested by  Clausen  (19),  the  present  figures  would  present  a somewhat  over- 
optlmistic  picture  of  the  success  of  the  colleges  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  total  veteran  group. 

Students  were  also  given  an  opportunity  to  sxiggest  changes  in  the  col- 
lege which  would  help  them  to  get  what  they  were  after  in  a college  educa- 
tion. About  six  out  of  ev«ry  seven  students  made  one  or  more  suggestions. 
The  r?oet  ccomonly  given  suggestions  were  for  better  instructors  or  courses, 
fewer  (or  different)  required  courses,  changes  in  general  requirements, 
especially  with  regard  to  grades  and  examinations,  and  more  coixrses,  more 
teachers,  or  more  classrooms.  (This  last  typo  of  suggestion  undoubtedOy 
reflected  the  crowded  condition  on  college  campuses  at  the  time . ) 

Howard  (50),  on  the  basis  of  questionnaire  replies  and  letters  of 
4,000  former  Dhlveralty  of  Illinois  students  in  the  services  in  the  late 
BToner  of  1944,  Justice  (53)^  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires  returned  by 
49  veterans  enrolled  In  10  colleges,  and  Morris  (65),  on  the  basis  of 
Interviews  with  students  in  three  New  York  City  universities  in  the  fall 
of  19^  found  about  the  same  major  suggestions  as  those  reported  in  the 
present  stu^.  Better  teachers,  better  Instruotion,  and  modlfloatlon  of 
course  requirements  were  prominent  in  their  findings , Since  none  of  these 
studies  considered  the  attitudes  of  nonveterans,  however,  the  extent  to 
which  these  respotises  were  typical  of  all  college  students  was  not  evi- 
dent. Vinooour  (98)  on  the  basis  of  Informal  contacts  with  veterans 
argued  that  veterans  were  greatly  dissatisfied;  his  oonoluslons  vere 
seriously  questioned,  hc^wever,  by  Ansley  (2),  Bush  (13)/  Coulton  and 
Justman  (22).  The  findings  of  the  present  study  tend  to  stgree  with  the 
more  moderate  views  expressed  by  Vinooour *s  critics. 

Althouc^  Strongs  (87)  questionnaire  study  of  Novenibor,  194?/  is  not 
strictly  oonperable  to  the  present  one,  it  may  be  noted  that  he  found  that 
inadequate  ooxnrses  instructors,  financial  difficulties,  amd  large 
classes  vere  the  sMst  prevalent  sources  of  irritation  to  veterans.  He 
also  found,  on  the  basis  of  replies  to  a speolflo  question,  that  about 
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one  third  of  veterans  in  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  about  one  fifth  of 
veterans  in  other  types  of  colleges  (except  for  teachers  colleges)  Judged 
that  a majority  of  their  courses  did  not  pertain  directly  to  their  voca- 
tion. 

In  the  typical  college  group  in  this  study,  it  was  found  that  about 
one  student  in  four  expressed  a need  for  fewer  or  different  required 
courses.  This  finding  appears  to  be  pertinent  to  the  timely  question  of 
general  and  special  education.  General  Education  in  a Free  Society  (47), 

A Design  for  General  Education  (§3),  the  Heport  of  tb|e  Fyesident *s 
sion  on  Higher  Education  (97)  t and  more  recently'~President  Conant's  Educa- 
tion in  a Divided  World  (20)  have  focussed  attention  on  the  need  for  a 
proper  balance  between  specialized  education  directly  connected  with  career 
plans  and  general  education  leading  to  indlvid\ial  development  as  a person 
and  a citizen.  Many  writers  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  veterans  (and 
other  students)  for  a realistic  curriculum  that  would  be  clearly  relevant 
to  their  plans  and  goals;  among  these  were  Peatman  (66),  Little  (60),  the 
Committee  on  College  Training  of  the  Connecticut  Beemployment  Commission, 
cited  in  Hollis  and  Flynt  (49),  Feder  (31),  Eitchie  (74),  Rogers  (75),  and 
Remsom  (7^).  The  results  of  the  present  study  suggest  that  for  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike,  a substantial  number  were  taking  courses  whose  use- 
fulness was  not  apparent  to  them.  Whether  this  resulted  from  an  excessively 
nazxow  view  of  the  kind  of  education  they  wanted  or  from  instruction  which 
did  not  make  clear  the  lioportance  of  what  they  were  expected  to  learn,  or 
from  a combination  of  these  and  other  causes  is  not  clear.  The  presence 
in  our  colleges  of  students  who  find  some  phase  of  their  course  progreua 
undesirable  is  undoubtedly  familiar  to  the  colleges;  the  fact  that  a sxib- 
stantial  proportion  of  students  made  specific  cooments  in  this  matter 
and  that  overachiavers  were  about  as  likely  as  linderachievers  to  write 
these  comments  are  deserving  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  college 
administrators,  curriculum  coomittees,  and  faculty  members.  Research  with 
respect  to  educational  method,  as  urged  by  Gilmer  (37),  with  respect 
to  essential  content,  as  urged  by  Brett  (12),  might  well  contribute  to  a 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  some  students*  conception  of  what  they  think 
they  need  and  what  they  are  getting  as  college  freshmen. 

A few  differences  between  veterans  emd  nonveterans  may  be  noted. 

The  veterans  tended  to  give  slightly  less  favorable  Judgments  of  their  ^ 
teachers  than  did  the  nonveterans,  and  more  of  the  nonveterans  commented 
on  the  need  for  better  guidance  aM  placement  services.  Otherwise  the 
ivo  gproups  could  scarcely  have  been  more  similar  In  the  frequency  with 
which  they  made  various  comments.  This  result  is  in  general  agreement 
with  the  findings  of  Gcwan  (40)  at  Iowa  State  College,  althou^  the  non* 
vetereuiB  in  Gowan's  study  were  slightly  less  critical  than  the  veterans. 

Attitude  Towyd  the  Questionnaire.  One  quest lozmaire  Item  remains  to  be 
dlsoussed.  The  last  Item  In  the~questlozmalre  asked,  "How  did  you  feel 
about  answering  the  questions  contained  in  this  questiotmaire?**  More 
than  ninety  per  cent  qf  the  students.  In  a typical  college  group,  checked 
the  response,  "Pelt  I could  answer  all  frankly.”  A bit  more  than  five  per 
cent  were  "hesitant  to  answer  all  frankly,”  while  less  than  one  per  cent 
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I 

I,  "felt  it  foolish  to  answer  sooie  frankly."  (It  was  noticed  that  a nuinber, 

I;  of  the  students  mentioned  ei>eoifioally  that  they  were  hesitant  about  answer- 

I ing  the  item  about  father's  income.)  Although  the  percentages  were  almost 

f;  the  same  for  veterans  and  nonveterans^  nonveterans  tended  to  be  iLore  h®ei— 

I tant  about  answering  all  questions  frankly.  Apparently  the  students  gener- 

I ally  accepted  the  questionnaire  in  good  faith  and  did  not  try  to  distort 

I their  views.  However,  this  result  cannot  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the 

honesty  of  the  responses;  if  a student  wished  to  misrepresent  himself  he 
could  do  so  on  this  item  Just  as  easily  as  on  any  other.  Nevertheless 
the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  items  hang  together  generally  in  a way 
which  in  itself  is  evidence  that  students  tended  to  answer  the  questions 
sincerely. 

Sunmary.  The  survey  of  voter an-nonveteran  difforenoes  with  respeot  to  a 
variety  of  charaoteristios  as  assessed  by  means  of  the  questionnaire  h'is 
revealed  that  the  similarities  far  outweig^it  the  diiferenoes.  Veterans  ■ 

' are  older,  of  course;  this  is  by  far  the  most  oleeu:-out  difference  and  the 

only  one  where  there  is  very  little  overlap  between  the  two  distributions . 
There  are  suggestions  that  veterani?  have  less  family  resources  behind 
them:  they  varry  more  about  finances,  eo*e  more  likely  to  have  been  employed 

' full-time,  and  have  less-well-educated  fathers.  There  are  also  some  indications 

that  veterans  are  more  "mature"  than  nonveterans:  they  are  a bit  more  cer- 

tain of  their  vocational  objectives,  they  worry  less  about  deciding  on  a 
course  of  study,  and  they  are  less  concerned  about  feelings  of  inferiority 
and  about  social  adjustment.  Some  evidence  that  they  have  a greater  "seri- 
ousness of  purpose"  is  provided  by  the  questionnaire  responses:  they  study 

a little  more  than  nonveterems  and  spend  less  time  on  organized  extracur- 
ricular activities.  On  the  whole,  they  attached  less  Importance  to  college 
grades  and  to  college  graduation  than  the  nonveterans.  Motivation  is 
slightly  different:  veterans  attend  college  in  order  to  get  a bet  ter - 

paying  Job  somewhat  more  ftrequently  than  nonveterans,  and  less  often  to 
prepare  for  a profession.  A somewhat  lighter  course  load  may  give  the 
, veterans  a slight  advantage;  but  the  veterans  far  more  often  than  the  non- 

I veterans  plan  to  accelerate  their  college  program. 

If  these  oharaoteristios  possessed  by  veterans  more  often  than  J^on- 
veterans  are  those  which  are  associated  with  a tendency  to  overaohieve 
in  college,  then  the  reasons  for  the  veteran  superiority  in  grades  rela- 
tive to  ability  will  be  clearer . In  the  following  section  we  will  Inquire 
into  the  problem  of  what  oharaoteristios  are  related  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade. 

Who  Are  the  Overaohievers? 

As  in  the  extensive  pioneer  study  carried  out  by  Crawford  (23)  in 
1926,  the  plan  of  the  present  study  called  for.  relating  information  about 
students  obtained  ftrom  a questionnaire  to  their  sucoess  in  college . In 
this  study,  first^rear  avereige  grades,  adjusted  to  eOiow  for  ability  dif- 
ferences, wore  generally  used  as  the  criterion  measure.  For  veterans  and 
nonveteirans  separately,  in  each  of  sixteen  ooUeg^e  groiqps,  the  mean  Ad- 
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Justed  Average  Grade  earned  by  students  giving  each  questionnaire  response 
vas  computed.  The  use  of  Adjusted  Average  Grades  is  especially  convenient 
because  this  procedure  makes  it  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  group 
selecting  a particular  questionnaire  response  Is  superior  or  inferior  in 
soholastlo  ability  as  measxnred  by  tests  and  high  school  average. 

Two  different  methods  were  used  in  eval\iatlng  the  significance  of  dlf> 
ferences  in  mean  AAG.  One  vas  cm  adaptation  of  the  F-test;  this  test  was 
applied  to  the  veterans  or  nonveterans  In  each  sepeorate  college  group  in 
order  to  determine  whether  the  mean  AAG  of  those  choosing  a x>artlcular 
response  Is  slgnlflcemtly  different  from  the  mean  AAG  of  students  who  chose 
other  responses  to  cm  Item.  The  other  approaoh  to  the  study  of  significance 
vas  based  on  the  consistency  In  the  direction  of  the  differences  for  veterans 
and  nonveterans  sepeurately  in  twelve  selected  college  groups.  In  this  sum- 
mary, primary  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  second  approach;  the  re- 
sults of  the  F-test  are  mainly  useful  In  identifying  characteristics  associ- 
ated with  overaohlevement  in  a i>artlcular  college  group. ^ (See  Chapter  II 
and  Appendix  B2  for  a more  oooplete  description  of  the  methods  employed  in 
this  of  the  study.)  The  specific  evidence  on  which  the  following 

statements  are  based  will  be  found  in  Chapters  ly  throuc^  X and  In  Appen- 
dix A. 


• Background  Factors 

With  respect  to  backgroxuod  factors,  the  following  groups  of  veterans 
earned  higher  grades  relative  to  ability  than  did  veteran  students  in 
general : 

1.  Veterans  who  had  last  attended  hled^  school  six  years  or 
more  before  entering  college. 

2.  Veterans  who  were  married. 

3.  Veterans  who  had  had  three  years  or  more  of  active  duty. 

4.  Veterans  i^o  had  not  seryed  outside  the  United  States, 
either  during  or  after  hostilities. 

Althouj^  data  on  last  year  of  high  school  attendance  and  on  marital 
status  were  collected  for  nonveterans  as  well  as  veterans,  the  data  did 
not  permit  emy  useful  analysis  for  the  nonveteran  group,  since  virtually 
all  the  nonveterans  entered  college  directly  tr oa  high  school  and  were 
single. 

In  an  eeurller  study  at  the  U&lverslty  of  Fexmsylvanla,  Frederlksen  (34) 
found  that  freshman  veterans  who  had  been  out  of  school  longer  earned  hl^er 


delating  the  findings  of  the  present  study  to  previous  work  In  this  broad 
field  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  Summaries  of  this  llteratinro 
have  been  prepared  by  Barr  Is  (4k,  4^)  and  Borov  (9,  10). 
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grades  then  thoee  w)wf»'e  eohoollng  had  teen 

The  finding  that  api^r^.ed  veterans  did  better  aoademloally  ttian  unna^le 
veterans  Is  in  Vlth  the  results  of  several  other  J 

lQh7  Riemsr  (73)  deported  that  married  veteran  men  were  making  hifi^r 
& iZ  siSle^ran  men  at  all  four  undergraduate  class  in 

Sb  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  study  was  based  on  grades  earned  dwing 
Te  seJ^  sister  5?  the  academic  year  1945^19^6.  He  also  repcrted, 
although  on  the  basis  of  decidedly  fever  oases,  ttot  mawied 
children,  living  in  the  trailer  oanp,  earned  somewhat  higher  ®J®*^**® 
than  married  veterans  without  children,  also  living  in  the 
This  latter  finding  was  not  oonoistent  at  all  four  class  probably 

SSoa™  orthe^Su  of  oases  avalUbls  for  study.  Thoapoou  «Qd 

• Pressey  (91)  found  that  at  /Ohio  State  Dhiversity  the  «v®ro«®  «r®d® 

' «tir2n.s  2.«9  .S  ooBBTsd  vlth  2.48  for  1,584 

Veterans  having  ohUdren  excelled  the  married  veterans  by  on^ 

^ rsspaot  to  .«r.gs  grads.  'Only  In  th. 
and  Prsessy  was  spaolflo  attention  glean  to  the  question  ^ ^ 

farenoes  Their  finding  that  the  mazried  veterans  had  a median  aptitude 
JwnjisntSrriSTsiA  ••  oasparsd  vlth  50.2  for  th. 
suggerts  that  the  dtffersnoe  vaa  not  prlaarlly  a natter  of  aptlt^  dlff  r 
en^  Spier  (30)  anft  Qrr  (66)  also  reported  an  advantage  for  married 
veterans*ae  ooB®ared  to  single  veterans  in  college  grades . ^ 

that  the  limping  of  oaorried  students  and  single  students  enrolled  in  J-  * 
fwent  oia^years  and  also  in  different  university  divisions  ^o  » 
o^TXA  ooa^iBon  may  have  obscured  the  basic  J 

two  groiv®  rigorous  interpretation  of  those  studies  difficult. 

The  finding  that  the  "stateside"  veteran  tended  to  overaohieye 
seem  tc^contrSlct  the  rathar  plausible  hypothesis  that 
students  would  be  those  who  had  the  broadest  experiences,  travel,  and 

coaibat. 

With  respect  to  age,  the  following  gro^po  were  found  to  excel  their 
fellotr  students  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade: 

» 

5,  Veterans  who  were  23  years  of  age,  or  older,  when  they 
entered  college  as  freshmen. 

6.  Honveterane  who  were  17  y®ar®  of  age,  or  younger,  when 
they  entered  oollege  as  freshmen. 

The  finding  that  for  veiterans  greater  age  and  for  nonveterans 
age  is  associated  with  high  AAO  seems  paradcxiwa  at 

m reasonable,  however,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  different  se^o 
tive  factors  that  were  presimsibly  operating.  For  nonwterans,  ^ 
tionship  is  undoubtedly  a reflection  of  the  usual  finding 
abUity^aad  ago  are  negatively  correlated  in  a secondary  school  population. 

rsJilt.  fro.  . t«^noy  to 

pinils  and  retard  the  poorest  j the  youngest  nonveterans  aw 

show  in  oollege  the  aams  oharaoterifitios  which  caused  their  arrival  in 
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college  at  an  earlier  age.  Among  veterans^  selective  factors  of  a dif- 
ferent sorti  are  presumably  cfperatlng.  The  veteran  who  enters  college  at 
23  would  normally  bo  27  when  he  graduates;  such  a student  wojild  probably 
not  enter  college  at  all  unless  he  were  very  strongly  motivated  to  do  aca- 
demic work  or  had  unusual  Incentives  to  go  to  college.  Thus  a process  of 
Bclf-solootlon  nay  be  presumed  to  account  for  the  relationship  between  age 
and  AAO  for  veterans. 


Three  additional  groups  which  tended  to  overaohleve  were: 


? 
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7.  Nonveterans  who  came  fl-co  a city  of  over  100,000  population. 

8.  Students  who  came  from  a family  whose  Income  was  under  $2,000 
a year. 

9>  Students  (in  seven  out  of  eight  possible  ooiqparlsone  In  three 
universities  having  relatively  many  private  school  graduates) 
who  had  attended  a public  school  • 

What  kind  of  student  earns  high  grades  relative  to  ability?  It  Is 
difficult  to  write  a single  generalization  \*hloh  covers  all  the  diverse 
characteristics  mentioned  above;  but  It  Is  hard  to  escape  the  Impression 
that  the  overaohlevlng  student  Is  the  one  who  has  had  the  most  to  overcome 
In  the  way  of  economic  and  social  barriers  to  college.  More  will  be  said 
about  this  In  a later  section. 


Some  Factors  Related  to  Motivation 

Althou£^  knowledge  of  a student's  motivation  obtained  from  a question- 
naire has  obvious  limitations,  the  following  gro\q>s  were  Identified  as 
overaohlevers  from  their  questionnaire  responses. 

1.  Students  who  went  to  college  because  they  felt  that  a college 
degree  was  neoessary  in  order  to  enter  a chosen  profession. 

2.  Students  who  planned  to  enter  a profession  requiring  college 
gradxiatlon  or  graduate  study. 

3>  Students  who  were  almost  certain  that  they  would  do  the 
of  work  that  they  planned  to  do. 

4.  Students  who  were  majoring  in  a school  or  division  \diloh 
represented  the  field  of  their  first  choice. 

So  far  as  the  above  generalizations  are  ooncemed,  they  agree  In 
Indicating  that  the  student  who  earns  high  grades  relative  to  his  i*lllty 
tends  to  be  one  who  plans  to  enter  a profession  which  requires  college  or 
graduate  training  and  who  Is  reasonably  certain  of  his  vocational  objective. 
In  view  of  t];e  importance  of  college  grades  for  admission  to  graduate  pro- 
grams, the  tendency  to  overaohleve  may  represent  a realistic  attitude 
toward  the  problem  on  the  part  of  these  students. 


'Ihe  tendency  for  younger  students  to  do  well  in  college  Is  brought  out 
clearly  In  a recent  review  of  the  literature  In  Educational  Aooelera- 
tlon  by  Pressey  (70).  — — — — 
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Worries 


Amoiant  and  kind  of  worry  also  appears  to  1)6  related  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade.  The  following  groups  of  students  tended  to  achieve  higher  grades 
relative  to  ahility  than  did  their  fellow  students. 

1.  Students  who  said  that  they  seldom  or  never  felt  worried  or 
anxious  and  upset. 

2 . Students  who  were  bothered  little  or  not,  at  all  about  being 
unable  to  concentrate. 

3.  Students  who  were  bothered  little  or  not  at  all  about  getting 
accustomed  to  college  study. 

4.  Students  who  were  bothered  little  or  not  at  all  about  trying 
to  make  up  a deficiency  in  preparation  for  some  course. 

5.  Students  who  were  bothered  little  or  not  at  all  about  trying 
to  decide  what  course  of  study  to  follow. 

6.  Students  who  were  bothered  little  or  not  at  all  about  making 
ends  meet  financially. 

7.  Students  who  were  bothered  little  or  not  at  all  about  feelings 
of  inferiority,  inability  to  conpete  with  others  or  to  live  iqp 
to  their  own  stemdards. 

8.  Students  who  were  bothered  some,  or  bothered  very  much,  about 
getting  to  know. people  socially. 

By  large,  the  overachieving  student  is  one  who  is  relatively  free 
from  worry.  This  generalization  holds  both  for  generalized  worry  without 
regard  to  nature  of  the  thing  worried  about,  and  for  a nuinber  of  specific 
sources  of  woiry.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  most  comnon  source  of  worry 
was  the  student  ^s  own  scholastic  eidjustment,  one  should  not  assume  that 
freedom  from  worry  is  a causal  factor;  if  anything,  it  may  be  the  other 
way  aoround*  The  only  exception  is  that  worry  about  social  reJAtionships 
is  associated  with  high  rather  than  low  grades  relative  to  ability;  this 
finding  is  in  line  with  the  possible  tendency  for  overachievere  to  be 
less  socially  inclined  than  underachievers. 

The  fact  that  .freedom  from  financial  worry  is  associated  with  effi- 
cient use  of  scholastic  abilities  may  have  some  significemce  as  far  as 
scholwshlps  and  other  financial  aid  are  concex*ned.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  relationship  is  not  very  marked,  possibly  because  for 
some  students  it  may  involve  adverse  economic  clrcumstemces,  for  other 
students  merely  poor  planning  of  expenditures.  In  some  instances,  since 
large  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students  of  high  promise,  this  selec- 
tion may  lead  to  relative  freedom  from  financial  worry  as  well  as  academic 
success. 

Expenditure  of  Time 

With  respect  to  variations  in  how  students  spent  their  time,  the  fol- 
lowing groups  of  students  were  found  to  eenrn  high  grades  relative  to  their 
soholastlo  ability: 
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1.  Students  who  spent  a greater  amount  of  time  than  the  average 
student  attending  classes^  laboratories,  and  other  regularly 
scheduled  course  conferences. 

2.  Students  who  spent  a greater  amo\mt  of  time  studying  than  the 
average  student. 

3»  Students  who  spent  a modeirate  amount  of  time  In  bull  sessions. 

4.  Students  who  spent  less  time  than  the  average  student  In  social 
activities  and  recreation— dates,  parties,  movies,  etc. 

5*  Students  who  attended  evening  lectures  given  hy  visiting  lec- 
turers or  local  faculty  meahers,  hut  not  required  by  any  spe- 
cific course,  mere  frequently  than  the  average  student. 

The  evidence  from  the  study  of  how  students  spent  their  time  thus 
shows  that  the  academic  overachlavez*  was  likely  to  take  more  courses, 
generally  studied  more  than  the  average  student,  attended  more  evening 
lectxires,  and  spent  less  time  on  such  "frivolous”  activities  as  going  to 
parties  and  movies.  He  did  engage  In  bull  sessions,  but  In  moderation. 

Ho  seems  to  have  been  a pretty  serious  sort  of  fellow  vlth  definite  aca- 
demic Interests. 

Some  Ambiguous  Findings 

The  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  the  students  in  the  spring  of 
194T»  near  the  end  of  the  academic  year.  By  this  time  the  students  knew 
their  first -semester  grades  or.  In  colleges  with  a quarter  system,  their 
grades  for  the  first  two  quarters,  in  addition,  they  knew  their  grades 
on  midtorm  examinations  and  quizzes  for  the  final  term.  This  knowledge 
must  have  had  seme  effect  on  the  way  students  answered  certain  of  the  ques~ 
tionnalre  Items,  and,  since  grades  correlate  rather  highly  with  Adjusted 
Average  Grade,  it  had  an  effect  on  certain  of  the  relationships  with  which 
we  are  concerned  in  this  section.  It  should  bo  stressed  that  a1 
Adjusted  Average  Gredes  have  a correlation  of  zero  with  the  predictors  « 
used  in  conqmtlng  them,  they  correlate  highly  with  the  measure  of  success.® 
For  certain  kinds  of  items,  such  as  those  concerned  with  year  of  birth  or 
amount  of  time  spent  in  attending  classes  and  labs,  the  knowledge  of  gretdes 
would  presumably  have  no  effect  on  the  answers  given.  But  on  other  types 
of  Items  the  knowledge  of  grades  Is  possibly  a very  laq>ortant  factor.  For 
ezaople,  when  a student  is  asked  how  well  he  was  prej>ared,  by  virtue  of 
previous  education  and  experience,  for  getting  the  most  out  of  his  college 
course,  the  falling  student  may  be  tenq)ted  to  think  that  It  was  poor 
preparation  that  caused  his  trouble  while  the  hl^  ranking  student  may 
generotisly  assign  some  of  the  credit  for  his  achievement  to  his  (presumably) 


3 

For  exaa^le,  if  the  multiple  correlation  of  the  predictors  vlth  grades  Is 
.65,  the  Adjusted  Average  Grades  will  correlate  .76  with  the  original 
grades.  Even  where  the  predictors  correlate  .71  vlth  grades,  the  Ad- 
justed Average  Grsuies  correlate  .70  with  the  original  grades.  In  general, 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  coefficients  will  equal  1.00,  which  Is 
reasonable,  since  Adjusted  Average  Grade  Includes  ai T the  variance  In 
grades  which  Is  not  accounted  for  by  the  predlctore. 
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good  preparation.  This  tendency  to  rationalize  may  be  eepecially  serious 
vitb  the  failing  stxident,  vho  may  et^braoe  any  plausible  suggestion  as  the 
reason  for  his  poor  performance. 

There  is  obviottaly  no  way  to  tell  vith  certainty  for  vhlch  items  this 
kind  of  rationalization  vas  an  ioqportant  factor  and  for  vhioh  items  it 
vas  not.  One  can  only  look  at  the  item  azid  the  residta  and  exercise  his 
best  Judgment.  The  following  iteias  are  related  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade 
but.  In  the  judgment  of  tbe  writers,  may  at  least  in  part  be  resustions  to 
Buocess  or  failure  rather  than  characteristics  which  have  contributed  to 
producing  good  or  poor  work.  In  any  case,  the  following  groiqis  tended  to 
have  better *than«average  grades  relative  to  ability. 

1.  Students  who  believed  that  they  were  very  well  prepared,  by 
virtue  of  previous  education  and  experience,  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  courses. 

2.  Students  who  believed  that  they  must  have  a college  degree  in 
order  to  do  tl»  kind  of  work  they  were  planning  to  do. 

3.  Students  vho  believed  that  college  grades  would  be  very  hjpor- 
tcmt  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  opportunities  available  after 
college . 

U.  Stvidents  vho  found  it  less  difficult  to  keep  ip  in  their  work 
than  they  had  esq>ected. 

Students  vho  claimed  that  they  usually  exerted  strong  effort 
to  do  good  work  in  their  coixrses. 

6.  Students  vho  claimed  that  they  \isiaally  had  their  assignments 
done  before  they  were  due. 

7.  Students  vho  believed  that  worry  had  not  interfered  at  all 
vith  their  college  work. 

8.  Students  vho  claimed  to  be  really  interested  in  a majority  of 
their  courses. 

9.  St\jdents  who  reported  that  they  were  enjoying  their  stttdles  as 
much  as  or  more  than  they  had  anticipated. 

10.  Students  who  claimed  that  they  seldom  or  never  felt  that  the 
things  they  vere  studying  in  college  were  not  worth  tl»  time 
spent  on  them. 

11.  Students  who  felt  that  on  the  idiole  they  were  very  veil  satis- 
fied vith  the  kind  of  education  they  vere  getting. 

12.  Students  vho  believed  that  most  or  all  of  the  faculty  members 
vho  had  tau^t  their  courses  were  good  teachers. 

13.  Veterans  who  felt  that  tl»lr  experience  while  In  the  service 
made  them  more  eager  to  go  to  college. 

Ih.  Veterans  who  believed  that  their  military  service  ea^riencs 
had  increased  their  ability  to  do  good  scholastic  work  in  col- 
lege . 

13.  Veterans  who  believed  that  they  vere  doing  better  in  their 

college  work  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  gone  on  vith 
their  schooling  instead  of  going  Into  the  service. 

Althou^  it  would  perhaps  be  useful  to  a counsellor  to  know  that  these 
attitudes  were  associated  vith  earning  good  grades  relative  to  ability, 
the  interpretation  of  these  characteristics  Is  made  ambiguous  by  the  possi- 
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blllty  that  their  relationship  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade  might  he  much  less 
close  if  the  student  did  not  know  how  well  he  was  succeeding  in  college. 


The  01  Bill:  Who  Goes  to  College? 

In  1938,  Learned  and  Wood  (59)  in  ^e  Student  and  Hie  Knowledge . re- 
ported that  among  4,000  students  accepted  hy  Pennsylvania  colleges,  there 
were  nearly  1,000  who  made  test  scores  as  seniors  in  high  school  lower  than 
the  average  high  school  senior  who  did  not  go  on  to  college.  Moreover, 
among  the  seniors  who  did  not  enter  college,  there  were  some  3,000  who 
scored  above  the  average  of  those  who  did  enter.  That  many  high  school 
graduates  of  hl^  ability  do  not  enter  college  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
number  of  other  studies  as  well. 

The  Report  of  the  Rresldent’s  Conttiosion  on  Hi^er  Education  (66), 
the  Harvard  Report  (4?),  and  Sducation  Ih  a Divided  World  (20)  have  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  relevance  of  such  findings  to  the  general 
qvwstion  of  eqxiality  of  educational  opportunity.  Science,  the  Endless 
Frontier  (l4)  eiothasized  their  relevance  to  the  i»roblem  of  securing  an 
adequate  stqiply  of  professional  smd  technical  personnel. 

What  wo\ad  happen  if  a siibstantial  nuaiber  of  stiidento  who  otherwise 
could  not  have  attended  college  were  given  f inane  lea  aid  which  made  such 
attendance  possible?  How  woxad  such  students  conqware  with  the  usual  stu- 
dent body  of  the  college?  Certain  findings  of  the  present  study  have  a 
bearing  on  these  questions.  These  findings  have  to  do  with  the  chairacter- 
istics  of  students  who  were  enabled  to  attend  college  by  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  01  Bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  01  Bill  undoubtedly  changed  the  educational 
plans  of  veterans  in  a variety  of  ways.  Some  were  enabled  to  go  to  col- 
lege who  otherwise  would  not  have  attended;  others  attended  a college  or 
university  outside  their  hone  conmunity  rather  than  one  at  home,  or  shifted 
from  a less  eaqwnsive  to  a more  expensive  college.  In  the  questionnaire 
esqiloyed  In  this  study,  several  Items  were  included  In  order  to  Investigate 
the  infliience  of  the  01  Bill  on  college  attendance. 

The  veteran  students  were  asked,  "i^o  you  think  you  would  have  come 
to  college  srfter  cooqjleting  your  military  service  If  the  flnanclea  aid 
provided  by  veterans*  benefits  had  not  been  available  to  you?"  The  four 
responses  used  in  the  analysis  were  (A)  yes,  I am  quite  sure  I wo^d  have 
cooe  anyway;  (B)  I probably  would  have  come,  but  I'm  not  sure;  (C)  I ml^t 
have  coB»,  but  I probably  would  not  hav5  coaej  and  (D)  no,  T am  quite  sure 
I would  not  have  come  to  college. 

In  a bypi'jal  college  grottp  about  20  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were 
apparently  Influenced  appreciably  by  the  01  Bill  (or  other  veterans'  bene- 
fits) in  their  decision  to  enter  college.  About  ten  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  defl^i  tely  would  not  have  come  and  another  ten  per  cent  probably 
would  not  have  done  so  without  such  flnancisl  aoslstsuice.  The  proportion 
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in  these  categories  varied  videly,  however;  in  sane  colleges  only  one  in  a 
hxmdred  was  influenced  hy  the  veterans’  benefits,  while  in  others  more  than 
a third  of  the  veterans  definitely  or  probably  would  not  have  come  to  col- 
lege without  the  01  Bill.  The  over -ell  value  obtained  in  this  study  agrees 
well  with  the  findings  of  a sxnrvey  conducted  by  Strcm  (86),  reported  in 
April,  1948.  In  hie  study  the  proportion  of  veterans  who  reported  that 
they  would  not  have  attended  without  federal  aid  was  approximately  20  per 
cent  in  state  universities,  private  and  men's  schools,  isuniclpal  universi- 
ties and  liberal  arte  colleges.  About  5 per  cent,  in  addition,  reported 
that  they  did  not  know  whether  or  not  they  would  have  attended  without 
federal  aid.  Strom  reported  that  the  percentage  who  would  not  have  at- 
tended among  students  enrolled  in  Junior  colleges  and  teachers  colleges 
was  about  30  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted,  hwever,  that  Strom’s  study 
saag;>led  veterans,  not  freshmen  only. 

In  interpreting  these  proportions,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  01  Bill,  however  generous  and  unprocedentod  its  provisions,  did  not 
eliminate  but  only  lowered  financial  barriers  to  higher  education.  As 
President  Stoddard  of  the  University  of  Illinois  (O3)  recently  pointed 
out,  in  another  connection,  a large  part  of  the  cost  of  higher  education 
to  a student  is  the  income  foregone  by  not  holding  a full-time  Job.  A 
coB5»arison  of  01  benefits  with  the  earnings  which  bright  and  healthy  young 
men  could  have  earned  in  industry  indicates  that  most  if  not  all  veterans 
made  some  flnancleCL  sacrifice  while  attending  college. 

What  kind  of  student  was  brought  to  college  by  the  GI  Bill?  The  evi- 
dence favors  the  conclusion  that  they  were  quite  similar  to  their  veteran 
student  classmates,  who  would  have  gone  to  college  anyway,  in  academic 
performance  relative  to  ability.  The  slight  difference  that  was  found 
showed  that  those  veterans  who  definitely  would  not  have  attended  college 
without  the  01  Bill  were  evq)erior  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  So  far  as 
measures  of  ability  are  concerned,  differences  tended  to  be  slight  and 
did  not  consistently  favor  emy  one  category,  although  there  was  some  Indi- 
/ cation  that  those  who  would  definitely  have  gone  to  college  even  without 
/ the  GI  Bill  were  slightly  higher  in  ability  measures  than  the  remaining 
veterans.  It  was  further  found,  using  data  from  the  university  which  con- 
tained the  largest  znxaiber  of  veterans  who  would  not  have  gone  without  01 
/ aid,  that  the  relationship  between  ability  measures  and  freshman  average 
I ' grade  is  essentially  the  same  for  both  veteran  groups— those  who  certainly 
or  probably  would  have  gone  and  those  who  cei^;alnly  or  probably  would  not 
I have  gone  without  the  GI  Bill.  The  same  regression  equation  was  found  to 

I be  appropriate  for  \ise  with  either  groiq>. 

1 Using  data  from  two  colleges,  an  investigation  was  also  made  of  the 

j differences  between  the  two  kinds  of  veterans— the  "would  have  gones"  and 

1 the  'Vould  not  have  gones"— with  respect  to  other  characterlotlcs  assessed 

I by  the  questionnaire.  Differences  which  were  statistically  significant 

i (at  at  least  the  level)  at  both  institutions  are  reported  here.  It 

VB.S  found  that  students  who  wore  influenced  by  the  01  Bill  to  attend  col- 
lege were  older,  had  been  out  of  school  longer,  had  had  a longer  period  of 
military  service,  and  had  served  overseas  longer.  Their  fathers  had  had 
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less  formal  education  and  probably  were  less  well-off  financially.  These 
veterans  were  more  likely  to  be  married  and  were  less  likely  to  be  planning 
to  enter  a profession  than  were  the  other  veterans.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
considerable  overlapping  between  the  two  groups  with  respect  to  most  of 
these  characteristics.  When  veterans  who  would  not  have  come  were  compared 
with  male  nonveterans,  the  differences  were  ordinarily  greater  than  those 
described  above  and  in  the  same  direction.  The  veteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ences thus  appear  to  be  enhanced  when  only  the  "would  not  have  gone" 
vetersins  are  considered. 

When  veterans  were  asked,  "...do  you  think  you  actually  would  have 
gone  to  college  if  you  hadn't  entered  military’  service?"  their  responses 
were  distributed  in  about  the  same  manner  as  for  the  item  relating  to  the 
01  Bill.  The  relation  of  these  items  to  each  other  and  to  AAO  suggests 
that  those  students  who  would  not  have  gone  without  the  01  Bill  tend  to 
be  the  same  students  as  those  who  would  not  have  gone  if  they  hadn't 
entered  military  service.  (The  group  of  students  who  would  have  foregone 
their  prewELT  college  plans  if  there  had  been  no  01  Bill  when  they  were 
discharged  were  evidently  balanced  by  a grot^  who  had  not  planned  to  go 
before  the  war  but  who  would  have  attended  after  military  service  even 
without  the  01  Bill.  Both  of  these  atypical  groxips  were  presumably  small.) 
It  is  interesting,  however,  that  for  this  phrasing  of  the  question,  a sig- 
nificant association  exists  between  the  would  not  have  gone  resi>onse  and 
s\q)erior  AAO. 

No  distinction  has  so  far  been  made  between  disabled  veterems  drawing 
benefits  under  Public  Law  16  and  the  veterans  drawing  benefits  under  other 
laws,  principally  Public  Law  5^6  (the  01  Bill).  The  veterans  were  asked, 
in  the  questionnaire,  to  state  whether  or  not  they  were  drawing  benefits 
and,  if  they  were,  under  what  law  or  laws.  Fewer  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  veterans  drew  benefits  tmder  PL  l6.  No  significant  difference  was 
found  between  the  disabled  veterans  and  the  other  veterans  in  Adjusted 
Average  Grade. 

Fewer  than  five  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were  drawing  no  veterans 
benefits.  Since  sen  who  served  in  the  merchant  marine  and  field  services 
were  considered  to  be  veterans  In  this  study.  It  is  clear  that  a very 
snail  proportion  indeed  of  those  eligible  were  not  drawing  benefits.  It 
appears  likely  that  at  least  a few  of  the  eligible  veterans  were  saving 
their  educational  benefits  to  use  for  later  xirofessional  training.  Those 
not  drawing  benefits  appeared  to  be  slightly  superior  in  mean  Adjusted 
Average  Grade,  although  their  siq>eriority  cannot  be  said  to  be  significant 
in  a statistical  sense. 

When  it  was  first  suggested  that  a study  be  made  of  some  of  the 
effects  of  lowering  economic  barriers  to  higher  education  through  the 
provisions  of  the  01  Bill,  considerable  thought  was  given  to  procedures 
to  be  used.  In  these  discussions  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  distinguish  three  kinds  of  veteran  students:  (l)  those  who  were 

economically  able  to  go  to  college  and  who  would  have  gone  without  subsidy; 
(2)  those  who  could  not  have  gone  to  college,  because  of  economic  factors. 
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without  the  educational  heneflte  of  the  GI  Bill;  and  (3)  the  "free  rldere.'* 
The  free  rider e were  the  veterans  who  took  advantage  of  the  01  Bill  to  at- 
tend college  for  a year  pxnrely  for  the  good  times  and  amusement  which  could 
he  associated  with  such  an  experience.  No  satisfactory  method  was  found  for 
Identifying  the  free  riders,  however;  and  as  has  been  seen,  no  use  was  made 
of  such  a group  In  the  analysis  of  the  problem.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  number  of  free  riders  among  the  veterans  was  any  greater 
than  among  the  nonveterans.  At  any  rate,  it  has  been  foumd  that  when  a 
system  of  federal  scholarships  Is  Instituted  by  the  federal  government  for 
administration  by  the  colleges  (which  Is  In  effect  what  happened  with  the 
01  BUI),  a substantial  group  of  students  who  could  not  otherwise  have  at- 
tended was  matrlciilated.  They  proved  to  be  J\ist  about  as  able  as  the  stu- 
dents who  could  have  paid  their  own  way,  and  if  anything  they  earned  better 
grades  relative  to  their  ability  than  did  the  students  with  means  to  attend 
college— and  all  this  with  possible  free  riders  Included.  Ability  to  pay 
for  a college  education  Is  obviously  not  perfectly  correlated  with  ability 
to  achieve  the  academic  goals  of  college.  The  res\ilts  Indicate  that  the 
veterans’  who  needed  financial  assistance  to  attend  college  could  and  did 
make  proper  use  of  the  oppor t xmlt le s afforded  them  by  the  01  BUI. 


Why  Did  the  Veterans  Ezsel? 

Identifying  Relevant  Characteristics 

We  have  looked  Into  the  various  ways  In  which  veterans  were  fotmd  to 
differ  from  nonveterans,  and  we  have  found  certain  characteristics  which 
are  associated  with  the  tendency  to  earn  high  grades  relative  to  ability. 
It  Is  now  appropriate  to  consider  idiether  or  not  any  of  these  findings 
can  be  combined  in  such  a way  as  to  account  for  veteran-nonveteran  dif- 
ferences In  grades  relative  to  ability. 

One  particular  kind  of  Item  was  thought  to  be  especleOJLy  relevant 
in  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  grades  relative  to 
abUlty.  In  this  kind  of  Item,  there  Is  a clear  relationship  between  Item 
responses  and  Adjusted  Average  Grade;  and  at  the  same  time  there  Is  a 
marked  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  In  their  pattern  of 
response.  Sippose,  for  exaa^le,  that  on  some  particular  item  veterans 
are  considerably  more  likely  than  nonveteranaa  to  choose  the  response 
associated  with  st^rlor  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  We  can  then  deduce  that 
if  veterans  and  nonveterans  were  nHWe  in  the  quality  Identified  by  this 
item,  the  advantage  of  the  veterans  in  Adjiisted  Average  Grade  would  be 
lessened.  Similarly,  If  veterans  were  much  less  likely  to  choose  the 
response  associated  with  inferior  Adjtisted  Average  Grade,  the  Item  would 
again  tend  to  account  for  veteran  siq>erlorlty  in  the  over-all  results. 

It  Is  of  course  possible  that  an  Item  would  function  In  the  opposite 
way;  that  Is,  the  results  might  indicate  that  veteran  superiority  would 
be  Increased  If  It  were  controlled.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  none  of 
these  findings  can  be  Interpreted  mechanically;  a positive  result  for  an 
item  merely  Indicates  that  It  may  throw  light  on  the  question  of  veteran- 
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nonveteran  differences  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  In  practice,  a definite 

procedure  vas  worked  out  for  identifying  the  more  promising  items  in  ao-  ' 

cordance  with  these  conceptions;  the  steps  in  this  procedure  are  described  ■ 

in  detail  at  the  end  of  Chapter  II.  As  part  of  the  process  of  identifying 

items  for  firrther  scrutiny,  a stnQ>le  statistical  test  was  made  in  order  to 

minimize  the  role  of  chance  variations  in  select  log  items.  This  test  was 

based  on  the  consistency  wi.th  which  the  veterans  showed  a greater  tendency 

than  the  nonveterans  to  select  the  responses  associated  with  hlg^  Adjusted  : 

Average  Grades.  (In  some  items,  the  responses  associated  with  low  Adjusted 

Average  Grades  were  made  the  basis  of  the  comparison.)  ^ 

How  we  are  ready  to  look  at  the  results.  For  how  many  items  were  slg-  j 

nif leant  results  found?  One  item  was  found  to  be  significant  at  the  1^ 
level,  and  three  additional  items  ware  fo\md  to  be  significant  at  the  3^ 
level.  Since  the  proportion  of  significant  items  is  only  slightly  gpreater 
than  the  xnatber  which,  in  view  of  the  number  of  items  tested,  would  be  ex- 
pected by  chance,  the  significance  of  these  foxir  items  must  be  considered 
as  doubtful.  Nevertheless  it  nay  be  worth-while  to  examine  the  foxir  items 
which  were  picked  out  by  the  sign  test  procedxire. 


Some  Characteristics  of  Possible  Significftneft 

Amount  of  Tine  Devoted  to  Class  Attendance.  The  item  which  xms  foxmd  to 
be  significant  at  the  l^t  level  is  Item  22(a),  which  asks  for  number  of 
hoxnrs  per  xraek  spent  in  attending  classes,  laboratories,  and  other  regxxlarly 
schedxzled  course  conferences.  This  item  provides  a measure  of  coxarse  load 
in  which  laboratory  courses  woxild  be  given  greater  weight  than  woxild  usually 
be  provided  by  "credit"  hoxars.  The‘ finding  is  that  students  who  si>end  rela- 
tively xnany  hours  attending  class  meetings  tend  to  be  above  average  in  AAG, 
and  that  nonveterans  possess  this  characteristic  more  frequently  than 
▼sterans.  Eleven  subgroxi^s  were  foxmd  in  which  both  veterans  arid  non- 
veterans  were  above  average  in  mean  AAG;  ten  of  these  subgroxqps  contained 
relatively  more  nonveterans  than  veterans,  and  in  the  eleventh  groxxp  the 
percentages  were  the  same.  This  azooimt  of  consistency  in  direction  of  dif- 
ferences, or  signs,  would  be  expected  to  occur  by  chance  less  than  once  in 
a hxmdred  times. 

I 

I Our  only  highly  significant  item,  then,  leads  xxs  to  the  expectation 

that  nonvetezt&ns  would  excel  the  veterans  In  grades  relative  to  ability, 
which  of  coxzrse  is  contrary  to  our  actual  findings.  The  reason  may  be 
attributed  to  extraneous  factors  which  Influence  the  course  load  of  veteran 
students.  The  general  tendency  for  heavy  course  load  to  be  associated  with 
high  AAG  may  be  attributed  to  selective  factors ; only  the  more  able  itnd 
highly  motivated  students  elect  to  take  an  xmusxially  heavy  course  load. 

The  coxzrse  load  of  the  vetezran  stxident  tends  to  be  lighter  because,  at 
most  universities,  he  is  excxised  fren  the  xisxzal  military  science  or 
physical  education  requirements  rather  than  because  he  Is  less  able  or 
less  strongly  motivated.  ft*obably  we  should  therefore  discard  oxzr  highly 
significant  finding  as  being  an  artifact  produced  by  chese  modified  xmi- 

I xrerslty  regulations  and  thus  Irrelevant  to  the  issue. 
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Keeping  Up-to-date  In  ABBlgmaantB.  One  of  the  Items  significant  at  the  556 
level  is  Item  29,  which  asks,  "In  genereO.,  how  veil  do  you  keep  up-to-date 
In  your  study  assigmaentst'*  Foxirteen  subgroi^s  were  found  In  which  both 
veterans  and  nonveterans  were  below  average  in  AAO.  In  all  twelve  colleges 
Included,  the  suhgroiq)  containing  students  who  said  they  were  usually  behind 
in  their  asslgnoents  was  below  average,  and  at  two  colleges  students  who 
Just  keep  up-to-date  were  below  average.  Out  of  these  l4  subgroups  of 
below  average  students,  the  percentage  of  veterans  was  smaller  than  the  per- 
centage of  nonveterans  in  twelve  gro\q>s;  this  sign  test  resvilt  is  significant 
ab  the  5^  level.  We  find,  then,  that  the  characteristic  associated  with 
xanderachlevement— not  keeping  ahead  In  cooipletlng  assignaentB— Is  possessed 
ware  flrequently  by  nonveterans  than  be  veterans.  This  finding  might,  then, 
help  to  account  for  the  observed  fact  that  veterans  do  tend  to  earn  higher 
grades  relative  to  ability  than  nonveterans . It  is  unlikely,  however,  that 
this  Is  anything  more  than  a symptom  of  some  more  lisportant  underlying 
determiner. 

WfliTy  about  Concentration.  Thirteen  suibgroi5)s  were  found  In  which  both 
veterans  and  nonveterans  wore  above  average.  The  characteristic  was  "being 
bothered',  little,  or  not  at  all,  about  being  unable  to  concentrate"  (but  at 
one  college  students  who  said  they  were  bothered  "somo"  were  also  above 
average ) . In  eleven  of  these  I5  stibgroups  the  proportion  of  nonveterans 
was  greyer  than  the  proportion  of  veterans.  The  finding  Is  significant 
at  the  5^  level.  Hero  we  have  an  item  which  would  lead  to  the  expectation 
that  nonveterans,  rather  than  veterans,  would  excel  In  Adjusted  Average 
Orade,  since  relatively  more  nonveterans  than  veterans  are  Tree  from  worry 
about  concentration  (the  characteristic  associated  with  hl^  AAO).  We  must 
conclude  that  veterans  were  superior  In  AAO  to  spite  of  greater  worry  about 
concentration,  and  that  the  observed  superiority  of  veterans  would  have  been 
greater  if  they  were  not  handicapped  by  this  dlfflciilty. 

Worrjr  about  Getting  to  Know  People  Socially.  Here  we  find  eleven  superior 
8ubgro;q>8.  The  characteristic  associated  with  siperlorlty  Is  "tendency  to 
worry  about  social  relationships."  In  ten  of  the  eleven  subgroups  there 
are  relatively  more  nonveterans  than  veterans,  and  the  sign  test  shows 
significance  at  the  level.  Again  we  find  results  which  would  lead  to 
the  expectation  that  nonveterans  would  excel  to  grades  relative  to  ability. 
Insofar  as  this  evidence  is  concerned.  However,  It  Is  do\ibtful  that  much 
stress  should  be  placed  on  this  finding  since  the  relationship  between 
worry  about  social  relationship  and  overachlevement  Is  preexmably  rather 
Indirect . 

As  was  previously  stated,  the  nunber  of  Items  found  to  be  significant 
Is  only  slightly  greater  than  the  number  which  would  be  expected  by  chance 
alone.  Therefore  the  significance  of  the  four  Items  must  be  discounted. 

One  of  the  items  apparently  involves  an  artifact  which  further  detracts 
traan  its  slgnlflcauice.  The  remaining  three  results,  which  at  best  are 
significant  at  only  the  yjk  level,  do  not  consistently  favor  either  vetersuis 
or  nonveterans.  We  are  left  with  no  reasonable  hypothesis  Tram  our  statis- 
tlcauL  approach  to  the  problem. 


On  "QlTjwff  'tha  Veterans  a Break" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  siqwrlorlty  of  veteran  students  is 
slnply  due  to  a tendency  for  instructors  to  give  the  veterans  a break  In 
assigning  grades.  According  to  this  hypothesis^  the  teacher  vas  slightly 
more  lenient  vith  veterans.  If  the  grade  vas  on  the  borderline  between  a 
B and  a Bf , there  vas  a greater  tendency  to  call  it  B+  for  a veteran  than 
for  a nonvoteran,  or  a penalty  for  lateness  in  turning  in  a term  paper  vas 
more  likely  to  be  remitted  for  a veteran  than  a nonveteran  student.  Such 
an  hypothesis  vould  lead  one  to  expect  a slight  rather  than  a big  differ* 
ence,  and  vould  lead  to  the  ea^ctauoy  that  the  difference  vould  be  more 
noticeable  for  older  veterans  (vho  to  the  instructor  are  more  obviously 
veterans)  than  to  younger  veterans.  The  facts  are  in  reasonably  good 
itgreement  vith  such  expectations  but  nay  be  due  to  other  causes. 

thifortunately  no  satisfactory  vay  to  test  the  hypothesis  has  been 
found.  The  natter  has  been  discussed  vith  a number  of  college  teachers, 
their  opinions  vary.  Although  there  are  no  safe  grounds  on  vhich 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  hypothesis,  there  are  tvo  reasons  for 
believing  that  faciilty  bias  played  a very  minor  role  in  the  results  of 
this  study;  (1)  The  vldespread  use  of  objective  examinations  in  under- 
class courses  makes  the  hypothesis  less  tenable,  since  subjective  opinion 
Is  involved  only  to  a minor  degree.  (2)  The  large  classes  so  often  found 
In  underclass  teaching  makes  it  unlikely  that  Instructors  vould  know  very 
maj  of  the  students  by  name.  Khoving  the  students  by  name  vould  appear 
to  be  an  essential  condition  for  the  hypothesis  to  hold.  While  no  direct 
evidence  is  available,  the  authors  are  inclined  to  believe  that  relatively 
little  Importance  can  be  attached  to  any  tendency  for  teachers  to  glVe  the 
veterans  a break  In  assigning  grades.  The  fact  that  there  Is  no  tendency 
for  veterans  in  colleges  vith  small  classes  (where  students  vould  be  more 
likely  to  be  known  by  naae)  to  excel  more  than  In  colleges  with  large 
classes  provides  indirect  evidence  against  the  hypothesis. 


The  Vexing  Question  of  Age  Differences 

The  role  of  eige  differences  In  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran  dif- 
ferences in  academic  success  Is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  In  deal- 
ing with  this  variable  a difficult  technical  problem  presents  Itself.  If 
the  cougar  loon  Is  not  limited  to  a single  class  year  (for  exanple,  fresh* 
man),  the  obtained  relationship  between  age  and  average  grade  may  merely 
reflect  differences  In  the  typical  grades  earned  by  freshmen,  sophomores, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  comparison  is  limited  to  a single  class 
year,  only  the  youngest  mesibers  of  the  veterans^  group  will  overlap  in 
age  with  the  oldest  nembors  of  the  nonveteran  groip.  In  a sense,  then, 
age  veteran  status  became  the  same  thing.  The  older  students  are  the 
veterans,  and  the  younger  stxidents  are  the  nonveterans. 

Several  studies  of  age,  in  which  the  matter  of  class  rank  was  not 
controlled,  have  been  reported.  Shaffer  (80)  by  matching  on  age  and 
nUovlng  everything  else  except  sex  to  vary,  was  able  to  show  that  male 
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nonyeterana  excelled  aale  yeterans  at  erery  age  level.  This  was  true  ed- 
tho'igh  veterans  excelled  nonreterans  on  the  vhole  by  a nargln  of  .01  grade 
points.  Ovens  and  Ovens  (67)  foxmd  a correlation  of  .37  betveen  age  and 
grade  point  average  for  194  sale  veterans  at  Winona  State  Teachers  College. 
They  also  found  that  age  contributed  to  the  prediction  of  success  vhen  com* 
hlned  vlth  Aaerlcan  Council  Psychological  Exaalnatlon  Scores. 

Pultt  (71)  ireports  flginres  vhlch  shov  a olear<>cut  upvard  trend  In  the 
grades  earned  by  veterans  In  the  Ohio  State  University  College  of  Education 
as  successively  older  age  grotgps  vere  considered.  Thus,  97  veterans  In  the 
17-19  year  age  group  earned  a aedlan  average  grade  of  2.l6  as  coepared  vlth 
a Bsdlan  grade  of  2.87  for  22  veterans  who  were  J2  years  of  age  or  older. 

Although  the  facts  reported  by  these  studies  nust,  of  course,  be  ac- 
cepted, the  possibility  that  the  relationships  found  are  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  falltnre  to  control  the  factor  of  class  year  nakes  It  li^ratlve  to 
withhold  Judgaent  regarding  any  Intrinsic  relationship  betveen  age  and  aca- 
deolo  success. 

Fortunately,  Oanaexy  and  Crose  (35)  Pierson  (69)  have  reported  evi- 
dence on  the  relationship  betveen  age  and  academic  success  for  veterans 
during  a single  class  year.  The  correlation  found  by  Garaeey  and  Crose 
was  .00.  This  was  based  on  the  results  for  veterans  at  the  State  thil- 
verslty  of  lova  during  the  academic  year  1946-1947.  Upon  acre  detailed 
examination  of  their  daba,  they  found  that  the  tendency.  If  any,  vas  for 
youth  rather  than  age  to  1^  associated  vlth  higher  grades.  In  Plerson*s 
study  of  stxidents  at  Michigan  State  College,  holding  class  year  constant 
by  considering  only  students  cooqpletlng  the  sophomore  year  during  the 
sprlxig  or  sunmer  quarters  of  1947»  veterans  In  the  oldest  and  youngest 
age  groups  earned  the  highest  average  grades.  Those  veterans  entering  at 
ages  to  18  had  an  average  grade  of  l.hj,  those  entering  at  25  or  older 
averaged  1.37»  ®und  two  Intermediate  grotq>s  averaged  I.30.  The  grotq>s 
varied  in  size  from  33  bo  140  students.  These  resrilts,  taken  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  findings  of  the  present  study,  indicate  that  the  correlation 
of  age  vlth  grades  vlthln  the  veterans  grotq>  Is  not  sufficiently  high  to  - • 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  It  In  and  of  Itself  Is  a major  determiner  of 
veteitin-nonveteran  differences  In  academic  performance.  In  this  connec- 
tion It  may  be  veJl  to  note  the  observation  made  In  19^  by  VUllsnson  (104), 
that  Increased  age  and  work  escperlence  do  not  necessarily  bring  maturity 
and  seriousness  of  outlook.  Although  he  vas  dleousslng  the  effects  of  var- 
vork  on  students  rather  than  the  effects  of  military  service.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  his  point  Is  eqtmlly  pertinent  here. 

ThoBpscn  and  Pressey  (9I)  succ;eeded  In  carrying  out  a controlled 
e:q>erlment  In  vhlch  veterans  vere  conpared  vlth  nonveterans  who  had 
entered  college  at  the  sane  older  age  during  the  period  1941-1946.  Their 
study  vas  based  on  I87  pairs  of  students,  matched  on  the  basis  of  per- 
centile on  general  ability  test,  college,  program  vlthln  college,  and 
cumulative  average  dxaring  first  three  quarters  In  college.  They  found 
that  the  median  average  grade  of  the  veterans  vas  2.63  as  ooopared  with 
2.55  for  the  nonveterans,  during  their  first  three  qtiarters  In  the  uni- 
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yerslty.  They  suggest  that  the  superiority  of  the  veteran  nay  have  re- 
sulted from  broader  eaqperlenoe  during  the  tljae  he  was  out  of  school  or 
fron  having  more  tlae  to  study  as  a result  of  federal  support.  It  should 
bo  added  that  the  difference  in  average  grade  of  only  .08  In  favor  of  the 
veterans  nay  underestlaate  the  influence  of  veteran  status,  since  it  is 
aore  exceptional  for  a nonveteran  to  return  at  an  older  age  than  la  tr\io 
for  a veteran)  thus,  the  older  nonveterans  nay  be  a very  highly  laotlvated 
group  of  stiidents. 

In  the  present  study,  no  controlled  coiqMarison  was  possible  because 
there  was  virtually  no  overlap  In  age  between  the  veteran  and  nonveteran 
groups.  However,  it  was  Judged  laportan*.  to  sttiiy  the  relationship  between 
age  and  Adjiisted  Average  Grade  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  separately. 

And,  as  has  been  noted  In  the  section  on  over  achievers , it  was  found  that 
the  youngest  nonveterans  and  the  oldest  veterans  oade  the  best  records 
relative  to  ability.  The  finding  for  nonveterans  is  of  course  what  we 
would  expect  from  earlier  stxidies  of  this  question.  The  finding  for  veter- 
ans, thou^  in  line  with  the  nmny  observations  that  veterans  excelled  by 
reason  of  greater  aattxrlty,  is  worthy  of  further  examination. 

Although  a rigorous  analysis  of  the  contribution  of  age  (and  the 
determiners  associated  with  it)  did  not  seem  possible  in  terms  of  the 
conceptions  of  the  present  study,  one  further  step  in  the  analysis  was 
undertedcen.  This  step  was  aimed  at  determining  whether  or  not  the  re- 
moval of  the  oldest  group  of  veterans  would  introduce  a substantial  change 
in  veteran-nonveteran  differences.  Accordingly,  veterans  born  in  I92U  or 
earlier  were  removed  from  each  of  the  twelve  veteran  gro\q>s.  The  youngest 
of  the  veterans  thus  excluded  were  within  a few  months  of  tteir  22nd  blrth- 
day  when  they  entered  college.  Put  In  anottor  way,  this  older  group  of 
students  were  entering  college  at  or  beyond  the  customary  age'  for  coaplet- 
ing  college.  Although  this  procedure  did  not  by  any  means  eliminate  age 
differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans,  it  undoubtedly  reduced  con- 
siderably the  effect  of  age  difference  on  the  results. 

The  outcome  of  this  step  was  rather  interesting.  In  the  twelve  basic 
college  grotq>s,  the  results  haid  favored  the  veterans  in  ten  groups,  favored 
the  nonveterans  in  one  group*  and  oim  group  was  tied.  After  the  older 
veterans  had  been  removed,  there  were  three  groups  (Douglas,  Llttletown 
State,  and  Midwest  City)  where  the  nonveterans  slightly  excelled  the  veter- 
ans one  grot^  (Western  State)  showed  a tie.  In  only  three  gro\Q>s 
(Central  State,  Midwest  Tech,  and  Middle  State)  did  the  veterans  have  an 
advantage  amounting  to  more  than  five  points  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade, 
and  the  zaedian  difference  was  reduced  from  six  to  only  three  points.  It 
woxild  appear,  then,  that  when  the  older  veterans  were  removed,  the  differ- 
ence between  veterans  and  nonveterans,  which  was  not  very  great  to  begin 
with,  is  reduced  to  a point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  signifi- 
cant. 

Three  points  must  be  stressed,  however,  in  relation  to  this  statement. 
First,  the  above  conclusion  is  concerned  with  the  extent  to  which  being  a 
veteran,  in  and  of  itself,  contributed  to  success  in  college;  there  is  no 
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Intention  to  mlnlnlze  the  remarkable  aohievei&ent  of  the  veteran  in  retxmx- 
ing  to  college  after  a lapse  of  several  years  in  his  academic  career  and 
outdoing  his  nonveteran  fellow  students.  Second,  even  when  the  advantage 
of  the  veteran  is  deliberately  reduced  by  eliminating  a subgroup  of  rela- 
tively outstanding  performers,  the  advantage  still  rests  with  the  veteran 
gro\q;>.  Third,  the  removal  of  the  oldest  veterans  after  it  was  found  that 
they  were  the  highest  of  the  three  age  groups  among  the  veterans  may  be 
questioned  on  the  grounds  that  the  hypothesis  was  constructed  after  the 
results  were  in;  in  other  words,  that  this  procedxnre  may  have  tended  to 
capitalize  on  chance  fluctuations  in  the  results.  In  defense  of  this 
procedxire,  however,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  was  aqple  Jxistification 
on  the  basis  of  previous  reports  for  thinking  that  the  oldest  veterans 
were  contributing  disproportionately  to  the  reported  superiority  of  veter- 
ans. Moreover,  the  relatively  large  number  of  sepeurate  grotq>s  Involved  in 
the  study  tends  to  reduce  the  dangei  involved  in  applying  a hypothesis 
to  the  same  data  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

It  appears  that  age  nay  at  least  be  regarded  as  providing  some  clues 
as  to  why  veterans  did  better.  To  take  advantage  of  this  finding,  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  find  out  in  what  respects  the  older  group  of  veterans 
did  better  than  the  younger  group. 


Sooe  Characteristics  of  Older  Veterans 


Accordingly  a supplementary  study  was  made  for  veterans  at  one  large 
college  in  order  to  cooqwre  the  older  veterans  with  the  younger  veterans 
with  respect  to  some  40  selected  questionnaire  items.  (Central  State  was 
chosen  because  it  showed  a relatively  large  difference  between  veterans 
and  nonveterans  and  Included  a large  number  of  older  veterans.)  Tho  main 
purpose  was  to  find  out  to  what  extent  this  group  of  veterans,  who  were 
most  different  from  nonveterans  in  age,  possessed  characteristics  which 
differentiated  them  from  the  younger  veterans.  Besponses  significant  at 
the  1^  level  are  shown  in  Figures  4 and  Veterans  at  Central  State 
who  were  bom  in  1924  or  earlier  were  cooptred  with  those  bom  later 
than  1924.  There  were  147  veterans  in  the  older  groiq>  and  317  in 
younger  group.  It  was  . found  that  veterans  at  Central  State  who  were 
bom  in  1924  or  earlier  did  differ  from  veterans  bom  later  than  1924  in 
several  Important  respects.  Differences  which  are  significant  at  at  least 
the  level  of  confidence  are  sunnarized  below. 

Background  Characteristics.  So  far  as  aspects  of  military  servlco  are 
concerned,  more  of  the  older  veterans  were  cosmissioned  officers,  their 
mlllteoy  service  was  longer  (the  medians  were  about  37  months  and  24  months 
for  the  older  and  younger  grotps  respectively),  and  more  had  overseas 
service,  as  compared  with  younger  veterans.  Considerably  more  of  the 
older  veterans  had  served  overseas  for  I8  XDonths  or  more.  These  differ- 
ences undoubtedly  result  from  the  fact  that  the  older  veterans  had  gotten 
into  the  war  in  its  earlier  stages. 

The  older  veterans  had  graduated  from  high  school  at  an  earlier  date, 
which  of  course  is  to  be  expected.  The  typical  older  veteran  graduated 
in  1941,  and  the  typical  younger  veteran  in  1944.  The  other  findings  siag- 
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Six  months  or  more  of 
full-time  work  between 
hlgb-  Bchool  and  service 
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which  req,ulj.*oB  graduate 
training: 

It^  11,  Category  A 


Planning  to  take  degree 
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amount  of  time; 

Item  21,  Category  A 


Llylng  in  apartment  or 
house  (rented  or  owned 
by  respondent) : 

Item  30,  Category  E 


Father  *s  income  under 
^2,000  in  student’s  high 
school  years: 

Item  ^3,  Category  D 
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MV: A " older  veteran  students,  born  1924  or  earlier  (R  * 147) 
MV;B  ■ younger  veteran  students,  bom  1925  or  later  (R  * 31?) 
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gest  that  the  older  veterans  tended  to  come  to  college  in  spite  of  more 
adverse  economic  factors.  Only  about  JO  per  cent  of  the  older  group  had 
decided  to  go  to  college  before  graduation  from  high  school,  while  70  por 
cent  of  the  younger  veterans  had  nade  the  decision  at  that  time.  Almost 
a fourth  of  the  older  men  were  married,  while  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
younger  veterems  had  a wife  at  the  time  the  questionnaire  was  filled  out. 
Related  to  this  result  on  marital  status  is  the  finding  that  more  of  the 
younger  veterans  lived  in  fraternity  houses,  and  more  of  the  older  ones 
were  renting  or  owned  their  house  or  apartment.  Almost  three  fo^Irths  of 
the  older  group  had  been  employed  on  a full-time  basis  for  six  months  or 
longer,  while  only  about  I5  per  cent  of  the  yoxmger  group  had  worked  full 
time  for  six  months.  About  a fourth  of  the  older  veterans,  as  coropared 
with  about  IJ  per  cent  of  tbe  younger  men,  reported  that  while  tbey  were 
in  secondary  school  their  father’s  annual  Income  was  less  than  $2,000; 
this  finding  may  be  affected,  however,  by  a general  increase  in  income 
during  the  period  imder  consideration. 

Factors  Related  to  Motivation.  The  older  veterans  more  often  gave  as 
their  chief  reason  for  attending  college  "to  increase  general  knowledge," 
a result  which  is  in  line  with  the  observation  of  President  Oliver  C. 
Carmichael  (l?),  then  Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  19^5,  based 
on  the  veterans  who  came  back  first,  that  the  veterans  tended  to  be 
Interested  in  fundamental  cotirses.  The  older  veterans  also  were  less 
likely  than  the  younger  veterans  to  select  the  reason,  "A  college  degree 
is  necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  profession  I have  chosen."  In  answer 
to  a question  about  vocational  objectives,  the  older  veterans  less  often 
named  a profession  requiring  graduate  training  and  more  often  gave  an 
occupation  which  probably  requires  a college  degree  but  not  necessarily 
any  graduate  work.  Presumably  the  older  men  did  not  wish  to  embark  on  a 
training  program  which  would  further  delay  their  economic  independence. 

The  older  veterans  are  less  inclined  to  consider  college  grades  "very 
important,"  and  they  more  often  planned  to  accelerate  their  college  pro- 
gram. 


Worries.  The  older  veterans  apparently  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the 
younger  veterans  in  amount  of  worry.  However,  three  sources  of  worry 
were  found  which  concerned  the  older  men  more  than  the  younger.  T’ae 
older  group  was  bothered  more  about  nervousness,  getting  to  know  people 
socially,  and  housing.  So  far  as  housing  is  concerned,  the  problem  may 
have  been  related  to  the  fact  that  a larger  proportion  of  the  older  veter- 
ans were  married.  Why  more  of  the  older  veterans  shoTald  be  worried  about 
nervousness  is  not  clear,  unless  it  has  something  to  do  with  their 
greater  feeling  of  urgency.  Greater  concern  about  social  relationships 
might  possibly  result  from  the  fact  that  the  older  men  tended  to  seek 
friends  off  the  campus.  But  they  were  not  worried  more  about  making  ends 
meet  financially. 

Expenditure  of  Time.  The  older  veterans  were  fotind  to  spend  a signifi- 
cantly greater  amount  of  time  than  nonveterans  in  three  kinds  of  activity. 
One  was  studying;  the  median  number  of  study  hours  reported  by  the  older 
men  was  about  19  l/2  as  compared  with  I7  for  the  younger  veterans.  The 
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older  men  also  spent  more  hours  per  week  reading  and  sttuiylng  icaterials  re- 
lated to  their  courses  but  not  required.  Finally,  the  older  veterMs  were 
more  likely  to  be  engaged  in  paid  einployaent . These  results  suggest  that 
the  older  veterans  wore  more  interested  or  more  strongly  motivated  to  do 
academic  work,  emd  fit  the  hypothesis  that  their  financial  need  was  greater. 

The  GI  Bill.  The  results  clearly  indicate  that  the  educational  aspect  of 
the  GI  Bill  was  a more  important  factor  in  getting  the  older  veterans  into 
college  than  was  true  for  the  younger  veterans.  Only  about  65  per  cent  of 
the  former  group  wo^lld  definitely  or  probably  have  come  to  college  even 
without  the  benefits  provided,  while  about  85  per  cent  of  the  younger  veter- 
ans would  have  come  anyway.  . Similar  results  were  found  for  the  question, 

*’...do  you  think  you  actually  would  have  gone  to  college  if  you  hadn’t 
entered  mlllteury  sei’vlce?**— almost  90  per  cent  of  the  younger  veterans  would 
have  come  anyway,  as  compared  with  about  two  thirds  of  the  older  veterans. 

The  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  seem  to  be  the  deciding  factor,  ! 

and  since  the  consideration  is  a financial  one,  it  again  suggests  that  the 

economic  factors  were  more  adverse  for  the  older  veterans.  This  finding 

agrees  reasonably  well  with  that  of  Strom  (86),  who  found  that  only  50  P®r 

cent  of  veterans  24  or  more  years  old,  with  no  preservice  college  training,  I 

would  have  returned  without  the  GI  Bill,  and  ah  additional  6 per  cent  were 

uncertain. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  University.  No  significant  difference  was  found  in 
ratings  of  faculty  members  as  teachers  or  jud^ents  about  the  degree  of 
satisfaction  with  the  kind  of  education  the  men  were  getting.  | 

i 

' I 

Self-Selection  and  Veteran  Success 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  in  relation  to  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  academic  success  may  be  used  more  properly  to  formulate  a 
hypothesis  than  to  draw  conclusions.  The  hypothesis  to  be  proposed  ils 
that  veteran-nonveteran  differences  reflect  a process  of  self-selection. 

Let  us  consider  how  such  a process  might  work. 

First,  we  may  safely  assume  that  determiners  other  than  scholastic  1 

aptitude  Rrifi  high  school  record  exert  a considerable  Influence  on  whether 
or  not  a student  will  or  will  not  attend  college.  Evidence  that  many 
college-age  students  of  very  high  ability  do  not  attend  college  has  been 
provided  by  many  writers j much  of  this  evidence  has  been  s\unmarized  re- 
cently in  Science,  the  Endless  Frontier  (l4).  Studies  by  Toops  (9^), 

Bittner  (7),  Goetsch  (58),  Warner,  Havighurst  and  Loeb  (lOl),  and  earlier 
studies  growing  out  of  Counts’  pioneering  investigation  of  school— leaving 
have  indicated  what  some  of  these  influences  are.  From  these  studies.  It 
may  be  judged  that  the  following  Items  included  In  the  prsssat  study  would 
be  relevant  to  likelihood  of  college  attendances  father’s  Income,  father’s 
education,  and  age.  With  respect’ to  age,  Toops  reported  that  studies  in 
the  1950’s  in  two  large  Ohio  colleges  indicated  that  very  few  students 
entered  college  more  than  two  years  after  they  completed  high  school.  It 
is  also  plausible  that  the  student’s  marital  status  and  his  report  regard- 
ing the  likelihood  that  he  would  have  attended  college  without  the  GI  Bill 
fall  in  this  same  general  field.  We  might,  then.  Imagine  a measure  which 
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would  be  a composite  of  all  of  these  non-aptitude  determiners  of  college- 
going.  Far  students  of  a given  aptitude  levels  ve  might  construct  a 
curve  something  like  that  shovn  in  the  upper  pwrt  of  Figure  6 to  represent 
the  relationship  hetveen  this  over-all  con^posite  and  the  prohability  of 
college  attendance. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  the  students  who  actually  attend  college.  It 
would  seem  that  a student  drawn  from  the  relatively  unfavorable  end  of  the 
curve  vo\ald  not  elect  to  go  to  college  unless  he  had  a special  incentive 
to  do  so,  had  an  unusueJly  keen  Interest  in  said  liking  for  academic  pur- 
suits, or  for  some  similar  reason  was  strongly  motivated  to  endtcre  tempo- 
rary financial  insecurity  in  order  to  achieve  a college  education.  A stu- 
dent from  the  "favorable"  end  of  the  distribution  would  not  need  special 
personal  incentives  to  attend  college.  Considering  only  the  students  who 
actually  do  go  to  college,  it  would  therefore  seem  that  students  from  the 
more  favorable  end  of  the  scale  will  display  less  drive  than  those  from 
the  less  favorable  end.  The  relationship  which  exists  might  be  something 
like  that  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Figure  6.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  actual  form  of  this  ciarve  is  not  essential  to  the  argument  as  long  as 
a tendency  for  greater  drive  to  be  associated  with  greater  adversity  of 
non-aptitude  determiners  Is  present. 

This  hypothesis  appears  to  fit  especially  well  the  findings  of  the 
present  study  with  respect  to  the  superior  performance  of  older  veterans 
and  married  veterans.  The  findings  with  respect  to  father^s  Income,  both 
for  veterans  and  nonveterans  (although  the  Intei^retation  for  veterans  Is 
complicated  by  shifts  In  Income  levels  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
(question)  tend  also  to  fit  the  hypothesis,  at  least  as  far  as  low  Incomes 
are  concerned.  The  findings  with  respect  to  the  importance  attached  to 
the  GI  Bill  by  various  veterans  In  regard  to  their  college-going  are 
probably  less  dramatic  than  this  hypothesis  would  lead  one  to  suspect, 
although  the  trend  is  in  the  expected  direction.  The  finding  that  veter- 
ans who  would  probably  not  have  attended  college  if  they  hadn’t  entered 
military  service  were  overachievers  fits  this  hypothesis,  (it  Is  con- 
ceivable, of  course,  that  the  economic  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  tended  to 
obscure  rather  than  enhance  the  relationship  between  economic  self-selec- 
tion and  drive.)  The  absence  of  a relationship  between  father’s  education 
and  Adjusted  Average  Grade  Is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  being  considered; 
this  finding  suggests  that  father’s  education  does  not  belong  in  the  com- 
posite of  non-ability  determiners  of  college-going  Insofar  as  the  present 
hypothesis  Is  concerned. 

Why  did  the  veterans  excel?  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  su- 
periority of  the  veteran  student  was  not  due  primarily  to  any  psychological 
characteristics  associated  with  greater  age  or  with  experiences  connected 
with  mlliteiry  service.  His  sxq>erlorlty,  we  suggest,  was  due  to  a process 
of  self-selection  growing  out  of  a complex  of  circumstances  which  included 
the  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  and  the  delaying  of  college  matricu- 
lation on  the  part  of  veterans.  Those  veterans  who  decided  to  go  to  college 
Included  a leirger  proportion  of  strongly  motivated  and  academically-minded 
men  than  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  college;  those  with  less  drive  and 
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Unfavorable  Favorable 

, NON-APTITUDE  DETERMINERS  OF  COLLEGE-GOING 


NON-APTITUDE  DETERMINERS  OF  COLLEGE-GOING 


FIGURE  6.  HTPOTHETICAL  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  NON-APTITUDE  DETERMINERS 
OF  COLLEGE -GOING  AND  (l)  PER  CENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  G®ADUATES  WHO  ENTERED 
COLLEGE  AND  (2)  ESTIMATED  MOTIVATION  FCE  COLLEGE  WORK  AMONG  STUDENTS 
WHO  ACTUALLY  ATTEND. 
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Intoros't  tondod  not  to  go  to  colicgo  ^causo  of  economic  end  socled.  condl- 
tlone  asBOC dated  with  greater  age  which  functioned  ao  deterrents  to  col- 
lege attendance. 

In  concluBion,  ve  should  like  to  repeat  that  this  hypothesis  is  of- 
fered, not  as  an  explanation  of  veteran-nonveteran  differences,  hut  as  a 
means  of  bringing  together  a number  of  findings  into  a more  coherent  pic- 
ture. The  reader  may  speculate  on  the  scope  of  a study  which  would  be 
needed  to  make  a rigorous  test  of  this  hypothesis  as  an  explanation  of  why 
veterans  excelled.  More  fruitfully,  perhaps,  he  might  consider  the  impli- 
cations of  this  hypothesis  for  future  research  on  the  long-range  questions: 
who  goes  to  college  and  why?  and  who  succeeds  in  college  and  why? 


Some  ConrpariBons  of  Men  and  Women  Students 


Strictly  speaking,  women  students  could  have  been  excluded  from  the 
present  study,  since  insTiff icient  female  veterans  were  enrolled  in  any  of 
the  college  groups  to  justify  a separate  analysis.  However,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  make  some  study  of  sex  differences  in  order  to  obtain  a more 
complete  picture  of  the  groups  in  which  the  veterans  were  enrolled,  par- 
ticularly since  findings  in  this  area  might  have  considerable  educational 
significance.  Accordingly,  attention  was  given  to  sex  differences  in 
grades  relative  to  ability  in  two  college  groups  and  to  the  questionnaire 
responses  of  women  in  nine  college  groups.  In  this  summary  the  discussion 
will  be  limited  to  differences  between  women  and  nonveteran  men.  (The 
median  values  for  veteran  men  on  selected  responses  are  shown  in  Figure  7 
for  conq«iriBon. ) 

Sex  Differences  in  Grades  Eelative  to  Ability 

At  a university  known  in  this  study  as  Douglas  University  (a  private 
coeducational  university  located  in  a southern  city),  dataware  obtained 
for  119  male  nonveterans  and  93  female  nonveterans.  When  ability  as  meas- 
ured by  the  ACPE  and  high  school  average  grade  was  controlled,  no  signifi- 
cant difference  in  freshman  average  grade  was  found.  The  women ’^s  mean  Ad- 
justed Average  Grade  was  higher  by  only  .06  of  a letter  grade  imit.  At  the 
other  university.  Western  State  (a  coeducational  state  university  located 
in  a western  city),  data  were  available  for  222  male  nonveterans  and  482 
women  students.  Ability  was  again  measured  by  ACFE  scores  and  high  school 
average  grade.  In  this  case  no  difference  in  AAG  was  found  within  two 
decimal  places  of  a letter  grade  unit.  It  must  be  concluded  that  so  far 
as  these  two  comparisons  are  concerned  there  is  no  significant  tendency 
for  either  men  or  women  students  to  excel  in  college  achievement  when  the 
factor  of  ability  is  keptrconStaht. 

In  both  institutions  it  was  found  that  the  male  students  were  slightly 
superior  so  far  as  ACPE  mean  scores  are  concerned,  while  the  women  were 
superior  with  respect  to  higdi  school  average  grades. 
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Preparation  for  'better- 
paying  Job  chief  reason 
for  attending  college: 
Item  10,  Category  A 


College  degree  essential 
to  chosen  profession 
chief  reason  for  college: 
Item  10,  Category  B 


To  increase  general 
knowledge  chief  reason 
for  attending  college: 
Item  10,  Category  C 


Planning  on  profession 
wblch  requires  graduate 
training: 

Item  11,  Category  A 
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I Planning  on  profession 

\ which  probably  requires 

I college  degree  only: 

1 Item  11,  Category  B 
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PICfDBE  7 (PART  l) . MEDIAN  PER  CEHT  MAKHfG  SELECTED  RESPOHSES  TO  QlfflSTIOR- 
HAIKE  ITEMS  AMONG  'VETEKAN  MALE,  HOTyETERAN  MALE,  AND  PaJALE  STEIDENTS. 

(median  'VALDES,  BASED  CM  THE  NINE  GRO'DPS  FOR  WHICH  THE  RESPOHaK  OP  WOMEN  WERE 

tabulated.) 
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Si^t  hourfl  or  nore  per 
veeX  spent  In  athletics 
and  physical  recreation: 
Item  22(c),  Category  C 
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Two  hours  or  more  per 
veek  spent  In  organized 
extracurricular  actlrltles: 
Item  22(d),  Categories  B,  C 
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Sejt  Differences  In  OueBtlounflire  Rerponaea 

As  in  the  discussion  of  veteran-nonveteran  differences  In  response  to 
the  various  ^tiestlonnalre  Iteos,  two  llces  of  ovldsnce  will  he  considered. 
The  size  of  the  difference  between  wosaen  and  nonveteran  men  offers  one 
kind  of  evidence.  Another  kind  is  provlied  hy  the  consistency  with  which 
the  difference  between  woxaen  and  men  goes  In  the  same  direction  in  each  of 
the  nine  college  groups.  The  latter  kind  of  evidence  is  especially  perti- 
nent In  evaluating  the  generality  of  the  trends.  Figure  7 shows  the  median 
proportion  of  women,  of  nonveteran  men,  and  of  veteran  men  for  responses 
which  show  the  same  direction  of  difference  between  women  and  nonveteran 
men  in  all  nine  of  the  groups.  In  addition,  three  responses  shown  in  Flgxare 
8 (worry  about  finances,  about  Illness  or  death  In  family,  and  about  nervous* 
ness)  are  consistent  in  all  nine  groups.  Such  consistency  woidd  be  expected 
to  arise  by  chance  less  than  once  in  100  times. 

Backgro\md  Charac ter  1 s t ic  s . Women  and  men  on  the  average  showed  rather 
similar  background  characteristics.  There  was  a slight  tendency  for  a 
greater  proportion  of  women  to  be  in  the  ”born  before  1928  category  in 
age,  perhaps  because  the  draft  was  taking  some  of  the  older  nonveteran 
men.  Women  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  have  held  a full-time  job.  Dif- 
ferences in  feunily  Income  tended  to  be  small  on  the  average,  but  women 
tended  to  report  higher  Incomes.  However,  women  were  somewhat  more  likely 
than  men  to  omit  this  question.  Relatively  more  women  reported  that  their 
fathers  had  completed  college.  Women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  come 
from  cities  of  100,000  or  more  popiilatlon,  and  were  more  likely  to  be  living 
at  home  or  in  college  dormitories  than  men.  On  the  whole,  the  findings 
show  considerable  similarity  between  men  and  women  students  with  respect  to 
backgro\uid  ohetracterlstlcs. 

Motivational  Factors.  As  shown  in  Figure  7,  relatively  few  women  had  plans 
for  a career  involving  gradtiate  study;  they  were,  however,  somewhat  more 
likely  than  the  men  to  be  planning  for  work  which  required  a college  degree 
I but  no  graduate  work.  About  half  of  the  women  named  occupations  which  did 

* jiot  require  college  graduation  or  named  broad  vocational  fields . In  all 

) but  one  of  the  nine  groups,  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  be  unde- 

I elded  about  their  vocational  plcuas;  Katz  and  Allport's  (5^)  study  noted  a 

similar  tendency.  Their  chief  reason  for  attending  college  tended  to  place 
j less  stress  on  ccreer  plans  and  more  stress  on  desire  to  Increase  general 

I knowledge  and  on  soclel  reasons  than  was  true  for  the  men.  Women  considered 

college  graduation  less  Important  for  their  post-college  plans,  felt  that 
college  grades  wore  somewhat  less  Important  in  relation  to  their  later  op- 
portunities, and  were  somewhat  less  likely  to  want  to  accelerate  their  col- 
lege training.  With  regard  to  keeping  tq>-to-date  in  their  assignments,  the 
I women  less  often  reported  that  they  kept  ahead  or  fell  behind;  they  more 

often  reported  that  they  completed  assignments  just  on  time.  The  general 
tenor  of  these  findings  suggest  that  the  motivations  of  women  toward  their 
college  work  placed  less  wel^t  on  future  occupational  goals  and  perhaps 
more  stress  upon  their  immediate  college  program  than  was  true  for  the 
men. 
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Worries . Figure  8 sunanarlzes  the  findings  for  male  nonveterans  and  women 
students.  The  hars  which  represent  the  median  percentages  of  male  non- 
veterans who  were  bothered  "some"  or  "very  much"  in  Figure  3 sr©  Jiot  iden- 
tical with  those  in  Figure  8 because  thi*ee  of  the  groups  in  the  earlier 
figure  Included  institutions  in  which  there  were  no  women  students.  The 
order  of  Importance  for  male  nonveterans  of  the  various  sources  of  worry 
is  about  the  same,  however;  first  in  importance  are  those  related  to  aca- 
demic problems  (concentration,  getting  accustomed  to  college  study,  and 
deciding  what  course  of  study  to  follow);  then  come  financial  worries, 
worry  about  personality  problems  (inferiority  and  nervousness),  worry  about 
social  relationships,  health  problems,  and  housing. 

The  tendencies  for  women  to  worry  more  about  Illness  or  death  of 
loved  ones  and  about  nervousness,  and  to  worry  less  about  finances  are 
consistent  in  the  nine  college  groups.  Women  also  expressed  somewhat 
more  concern  about  choosing  their  course  of  study  and  about  strained 
personal  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  they  worried  less  than  the  men 
about  getting  to  know  people  socially  r.nd  about  housing  problems.  These 
tendencies  are  in  the  direction  which  would  be  expected  in  a culture  which 
favored  greater  emotional  expressiveness  in  women  than  in  men  and  which 
tended  to  shelter  women  from  practical  problems.  The  small  size  of  the 
differences,  however,  indicates  that  among  the  college  women  in  this 
study,  the  effects  of  such  tendencies  are  relctlvely  small. 

Figure  8 shows  an  over-all  tendency  for  women  to  report  worries  more 
frequently  than  men.  The  greater  tendency  for  women  to  worry,  or  at  least 
to  report  that  they  worry,  was  also  found  in  the  responses  to  a general 
question,  "Do  you  sometimes  feel  worried  and  anxious  or  upset?"  Women  re- 
ported somewhat  more  often  than  the  male  students  that  they  worried  fre- 
quently. In  spite  of  this,  women  tended  to  claim  slightly  more  often  than 
men,  that  their  worries  had  not  Interfered  with  their  college  work. 

The  somewhat  greater  tendency  for  women  to  report  worry  shc'ild  not, 
of  course,  be  taken  at  face  value  as  indicating  that  they  are  moie  sus- 
ceptible to  worry  and  anxiety,  particuleo’ly  since  the  difference  is  slight. 
Indeed,  the  difference  i.'s  less  than  would  probably  be  expected  on  the 
basis  of  popular  stereotiq>es. 

Expenditure  of  Tima . The  comparison  of  male  aonveterans  and  women  students 
with  respect  to  amoimt  of  time  spent  in  various  types  of  activity  showed 
no  significant  difference  in  time  spent  in  studying  and  in  bull  sessions . 
Women  si>ent  connlderably  more  time  than  men  in  extracurricular  activities 
other  than  athletics,  attending  lectures  and  concerts,  and  in  social  activi- 
ties—dates,  parties,  movies,  etc. --and  less  time  in  athletics,  physical 
recreations  and  in  voluntary  course  reading,  as  is  apparent  from  Figure  7 
(Part  2).  In  general  they  spent  less  time  than  men  in  attending  classes 
(presumably  because  they  tend  to  take  fewer  laboratory  courses),  and  were 
less  likely  to  have  a part-time  Job. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  College  Envlroiunent . With  regard  to  a number  of  ques- 
tionnaire items  which  relate  to  attitudes  toward  the  college  environment, 
differences  tended  to  be  slight.  Women  students  were  slightly  more  often 
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FIGURE  8.  MEDIAN  PEE  CENT  OF  NONVETESAN  MAIJE  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS  BOTHERED 
BY  VARIOUS  PROBLEMS.  (MEDIAN  VALUES,  BASED  ON  THE  NINE  GROUPS  FOR  WHICH 
THE  RESPONSES  OF  WOMEN  WERE  TABULATED^) 
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critical  about  having  a satisfactory  place  to  study;  and  they  were  somewhat 
less  likely  to  criticize  the  quality  of  instruction  provided.  So  far  as 
Interest  in  courses,  enjoyment  of  their  studies,  satisfaction  with  the 
kind  of  education  they  were  getting,  preference  for  the  school  or  division 
in  which  they  were  enrolled,  and  ratings  of  their  Instructors  are  concerned, 
f.ssentially  no  difference  was  foxmd  between  the  men  and  women.  Women  were 
no  more  inclined  than  the  men  to  make  comments,  in  a free-auswer  situation, 
reg€urdlng  changes  they  would  like  to  see  made  in  the  program  or  organiza- 
tion of  education  at  their  college. 

SunmiAry.  In  their  responses  to  the  questionnaire,  women  differed  most 
strikingly  from  the  nonveteran  men  in  their  vocational  plans  and  in  their 
reasons  for  attending  college  < Less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  women,  as 
compared  with  about  35  per  cent  of  the  men,  were  planning  to  enter  a pro- 
fession requiring  graduate  study.  On  the  other  hand,  about  one  foxirth  of 
the  women  were  planning  a career  which  required  college  graduation  but  not 
advanced  training,  as  compared  with  about  15  per  cent  of  the  nonveteran  men. 
Acquiring  general  knowledge  was  much  more  likely  to  be  the  chief  reason  for 
attending  college  for  women  than  was  true  for  the  men.  Understandably, 
preparation  for  professions!  work  or  for  a better-paying  job  was  relatively 
less  important  for  women  than  men.  These  differences  undoubtedly  reflect, 
at  least  in  part,  the  prevailing  expectations  of  the  parents  of  these  stu- 
dents and  the  prevailing  conditions  with  regard  to  '’marriage  vs.  a career" 
in  our  culture. 

Women  differed  substantially  from  men  in  the  way  they  spent  their  time. 
Organized  extra-curricular  activities  other  than  athletics,  social  activi- 
ties and  recreation,  and  attendance  at  public  lectures  and  concerts  were 
relatively  more  popular  with  women  than  with  men;  whl.le  athletics  and 
voluntary  reading  were  more  popular  with  men.  Except  for  the  last  differ- 
ence mentioned,  these  differences  probably  would  tgree  reasonably  well  with 
the  stereotype  of  men  students  and  coeds  held  by  college  students. 

The  tendency  for  women  to  report  more  worry  about  nervousness  may  re- 
flect greater  social  acceptability  of  this  type  of  worry  in  a woman  than 
in  a man;  the  tendencies  for  women  to  report  more  worry  about  Illness  and 
death  In  their  family  and  less  about  making  ends  meet  financially  may  re- 
flect somewhat  closer  emotional  and  economic  ties  to  the  family  for  the 
women. 

It  must  be  added  that  any  general  summary  may  overlook  Important  dif- 
ferences in  the  questionnaire  responses  of  men  and  women  in  a particular 
college  or  a particular  curriculum;  the  fact  that  even  the  strongest  group 
tendencies  showed  many  individual  exceptions  should  also  be  recognized  in 
interpreting  these  results. 
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Effectiveness  of  Conventional  Predictors  of  Academic  Success 

In  the  process  of  evaluating  the  differences  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans with  respect  to  grades  relative  to  ability^  a considerable  amount 
of  information  was  obtained  relating  to  the  value  of  tests  and  high  school 
record  for  predicting  college  grades.  The  number  of  validity  studies  con- 
ducted as  an  incidental  part  of  the  study  was  unusually  large,  and  it  seems 
appropriate  to  summarize  here  the  results  of  this  aspect;  of  the  study. ^ 

Test  Scores  and  High  School  Becord  as  Predictors 

The  American  Council  Psychological  Examination  (ACPE)  was  the  test  of 
ability  most  commonly  employed.  It  wae  used  as  a predictor  for  twelve 
separate  college  subgroups;  since  veterans  and  nonveterans  were  treated 
separately  and  two  of  these  subgroups  included  women  students,  26  separate 
correlations  between  total  score  on  the  ACPE  and  freshman  average  grade 
were  obtained.  There  was  considerable  variation  among  these  coefficients, 
presumably  because  of  sampling  error  due  to  the  small  si^e  of  certain  of 
the  subgroups;  the  coefficients  ranged  from  .28  to  .6l.  The  median  of  the 
24  male  subgroups  was  .47*  It  may  be  observed  parenthetically  that  Thur- 
stone  and  Thur stone  (92),  in  1932,  remarked  that  ths  correlations  between 
American  Council  Psychological  Examination  scores  and  grades  averaged 
around  .50,  which  is  in  good  agreement  with  the  present  findings. 

The  median  validity  coefficient  for  the  twelve  male  veteran  subgroups 
was  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  male  nonveteran  subgroups;  the  two  medians 
were  .48  and  .43  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively.  While  the  dif- 
ference is  not  very  great,  the  finding  is  consistent  with  the  hypothesis 
that  veterans  tend  more  than  nonveterans  to  achieve  the  grades  they  are 
capable  of  earning.  In  other  words,  veterans  may  be  more  tuiiformly  moti- 
vated to  work  at  ntfi-yiTn;iTn  capacity;  differences  among  veterans  in  grades 
earned  are  to  a lesser  extent  a function  of  such  nonintellectual  variables 
as  interest  and  motivation  than  is  the  case  for 'nonveterans . 

Another  predictor  which  was  available  in  a large  number  of  colleges  was 
some  sort  of  measure  based  on  high  school  record--average  grade,  rank  in 
class,  or  rank  adjusted  in  some  manner  on  the  basis  of  differences  between 
various  types  of  secondary  schools.  Such  a measure  was  employed  in  eleven 
college  groups,  and.  22  validity  coefficients  for  male  veterans  and  nonveter- 
ans were  therefore  computed.  The  validity  coefficients  varied  from  .33  bo 
,68,  and  the  median  veG.ue  was  .57*  The  high  school  record  thus  is  found  to 
furnish  a somewhat  more  accurate  prediction,  for  these  groups,  than  the  ACPE. 
Jn  six  college  groups  both  ACPE  and  high  school  record  were  employed  as  pre- 
dictors, thus  affording  twelve  direct  comparisons  of  the  two  predictors 
A.TTio'i^g  male  groups . In  eleven  of  the  twelve  comparisons  the  validity  co- 
efficient was  higher  for  high  school  standing.  Such  consistency  would  be 
expected  to  occur  by  chance  fewer  than  once  in  a hundred  times. 


^No  attempt  is  made  to  review  the  extensive  literature  in  this  field. 

Recent  reviews  in  this  general  area  have  been  published  by  Cain,  Michaelis, 
and  Eurich  (l6),  Garrett  (36)^  and  Travers  (95)* 
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Comparing  veterans  and  nonveterans  with  respect  to  the  predictive 
value  of  high  school  record,  we  find  that  the  median  of  the  validity  co- 
efficients is  .53  for  veterans  and  .6l  for  nonveterans.  It  will  he  re- 
called that  validities  were  higher  for  veterans  when  the  ACPE  was  con- 
sidered. The  reverse  finding  for  high  school  record  seems  reasonable,  in 
the  light  of  the  greater  time  elapsing  between  high  school  graduation  and 
college  entrance  for  veteran  students.  The  findings  are  also  consistent 
with  the  previously  mentioned  hypothesis  that  veterans  tend  somewhat  more 
than  nonveterans  to  work  at  maximum  capacity  because  of  more  uniform  moti- 
vation. High  Tchool  grades  presumably  reflect  motivational  and  other  non- 
intellectual  factors  as  well  as  ability  to  do  academlo  work|  to  the  extent 
that  these  have  changed  more  for  some  veterans  than  for  others,  the  corre- 
lation would  be  lowered.  To  the  extent  that  high  school  grades  reflect 
knowledge  and  skills  directly  useful  in  college  work,  their  predictive 
effectiveness  from  this  viewpoint  would  be  lowered  also,  since  it  is 
plausible  that  the  educational  effects  of  service  were  not  uniform  for 
all  veterans. 

Althou^  it  is  of  some  theoretical  Interest  that  better  prediction 
of  freshman  grades  was  obtained  from  the  high  school  record  than  from  the 
ACPE,  the  more  critical  question  is  how  well  the  two  f\mctlon  together  as 
a team.  These  two  predictors  were  used  as  the  predictive  team  in  six  col- 
lege groups.  Considering  the  twelve  multiple  correlations  obtained  from 
the  veteran  and  nonveteran  subgroups,  a range  of  .53  bo  ,j6  was  obtained, 
and  the  median  value  was  .64.  The  median  multiple  correlation  coefficients 
for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively  were  .60  and  .68.  The  use  of 
the  two  predictors  in  combination  thus  furnishes  a better  basis  for  pre- 
dicting freshman  grades  than  either  ACPE  scores  or  high  school  record  used 
alone.  The  magnitude  of  the  correlations  is  great  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  combined  measures  provide  a really  useful  prediction  of  how  well  a 
partlculso'  student  is  likely  to  succeed  in  his  freshman  year  of  college. 


Prediction  of  Sophomore  or  J\mlor  Grades 

In  the  studies  of  Interriqpted  veterans  the  measure  of  ability  used 
was  grades  earned  during  the  freshman  yeetr.  It  was  decided  to  employ 
freshman  grades  rathei'  than  tests  and  high  school  record  on  the  assumption 
that  freshman  grades  would  provide  a better  predict lonj  this  assumption 
was  tested  at  one  institution.  At  Adams,  a prediction  based  on  a combina- 
tion of  College  Board  tests  and  adjusted  high  school  rank  correlai^ed  (for 
veterans)  .51  with  fourth^s  ernes  ter  average  grade,  while  the  correlation  of 
first-semester  grade  with  the  same  criterion  was  .59.  For  nonveterans, 
the  dlfferenoe  was  smallerj  the  analogous  correlations  were  .64  and  .66. 

In  three  Interrupted  groups,  first-term  grades  were  used  as  the  pre- 
dictive measure  and  fourth-term  grades  were  used  as  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess. In  two  other  groups,  average  grades  for  the  first  two  quarters 
were  the  predictor  and  eighth-quarter  grades  were  the  criterion  measure. 
The  median  prediction  coefficient  in  the  five  nonreteran  groups  was  .62? 
in  the  five  veteran  groups  it  was  .57»  difference  in  coefilclents 
is  plausible  in  view  of  the  interruption  in  the  educational  careers  of 
the  veterans. 
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The  data  of  this  study  made  it  possible  to  compare  the  effectiveness 
with  which  later  college  grades  were  predicted  from  earlier  college  ^ades 
with  the  effectiveness  with  which  flrst-yeeir  college  grades  were  predicted 
by  a combination  of  high  school  record  and  test  scores.  Comparisons  were 
based  on  nonveteran  students  in  the  same  college  and  division.  In  the 
three  groups  where  fourth-semester  grades  were  predicted  Jrom  fir st-seM^iter 
grades,  the  validity  coefficients  for  nonv«»terans  were  .66,  .66,  and  .60; 
the  corresponding  figtjres  for  prediction  oj'  freshman  grades  from  preadmis- 
sion data  were  .65,  .66,  and  .54.  In  the  liwo  groups  where  eighth-quarter 
grades  were  predicted  from  average  grades  in  the  first  two  quarters,  the 
validities  were  only  .45  and  .62  as  compared  with  validity  coefficients  of 
.76  and  .70  for  the  prediction  of  freshman  grades.  Thus,  first-year  col- 
lege grades  can  be  predicted  about  as  adeq\iately  from  data  available  at 
entrance  as  later  college  grades  for  a sin^^le  term  can  be  predicted  from 
initial  college  average. 


The  Effect  on  Validity  of  Time  of  Taking  Aptitude  Tests 

At  two  institutions  (Adams  and  Stewart)  there  was  considerable  varia- 
tion among  veterans  with  respect  to  time  of  taking  the  aptitude 
test  en5)loyed  at  these  two  institutions  was  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Many  of  the  veterans  had  been 
admitted  to  college,  after  taking  the  tests,  at  the  time  of  graduation 
from  high  school,  although  they  did  not  matriculate  until  after  their  war 
service.  Others  applied,  were  tested,  and,  were  admitted  after  war  ser- 
vice. This  situation  made  it  possible  to  study  the  time  of  testing  ® 
variable  in  relation  to  the  predictor  and  criterion  measures.  Such  a study 
is  Important  because  at  most  institutions  the  testing  occurred  at  the  time 
of  entrance,  which  was  soon  after  hl^  school  graduation  for  the  nonveterans, 
but  a varying  number  of  years  after  graduation  for  the  veteran  students. 

The  problem  is  cdso  of  Interest  to  college  admission  officers,  who  may 
feel  that  they  should  discount  the  results  of  tests  taken  a year  or  two 
prior  to  application  to  colleg©. 

At  Adams,  the  correlations  Involving  the  variable  date  of.  testing 
were  uniformly  low,  varying  from  -.OS  to  .21,  and  at  Stewart  they  ranged 
from  -.04  to  .10.  Except  fox  the  possibility  of  a slight  Increase  in 
verbal  ability  scores,  the  evidence  indicates  that,  within  the  time 
and  particular  tests  used,  date  of  testing  is  a matter  of  little  signifi- 
cance . 

The  results  indicate  that,  at  least  so  feir  as  the  College  Board  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  is  concerned  and  for  the  time  period  here  studied, 
the  time  of  taking  tho  test  has  little  effect  on  the  predictive  value  of 
the  test  and  little  relationship  to  the  predictive  measures  einployed. 
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Describing  a College  from  Its  Students’  Questionnaires 


A questionnaire  such  as  the  one  employed  in  this  study  may  he  a use- 
ful device  when  employed  hy  a college  administration  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  characteristics  of  the  students  at  its  college  and 
their  attitudes  toward  the  educational  program^  Such  an  Instrument  is 
particularly  useful  when  reference  data  are  available  which  permit  students 
in  the  paxtlcular  college  group  to  he  compeired  with  students  at  other  insti- 
tutions. Some  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  two  college  groups  as 
revealed  in  the  questionnaire  responses  will  he  described  here,  merely  to 
Illustrate  the  potential  value  of  a questionnaire  like  the  Student  Opinion 
Questionnaire  which  was  enployed  in  this  study  for  getting  a plctTire  of 
an  institution  or  one  of  its  divisions.  The  results  will  be  based  on  the 
findings  for  freshman  nonveteran  male  students  only.  The  "average  college" 
referred  to  in  the  following  discussion  is  the  median  of  the  twelve  basic 
college  groups  employed  in  this  study. 

Adams  University  is  a private  college  for  men  located  in  an  eastern 
city.  Midwest  Tech  is  a coeducational  land-grant  college  located  in  a mid- 
western  city.  The  code  names  etre  of  course  used  in  order  to  preserve  the 
anonymity  of  the  colleges.  (Adams  had  the  largest  number  of  nonveteran  stu- 
dents among  the  twelve  basic  groups;  Midwest  Tech  engineering  students  were 
selected  to  represent  the  three  engineering  college  groups.) 


Freshmen  at  Adams  University 

Backgron'nd  Characteristics.  Freshmen  at  Adeuns  were  of  about  the  same  age 
as  those  in  the  average  \mlverslty,  and  they  came  from  small  towns  and 
large  cities  in  about  the  same  proportions  as  students  at  the  average  col- 
lege. Considerably  fewer  had  had  full-time  work  experience;  93  psr  cent 
had  never  had  a full-time  Job,  while  in  the  average  group  the  percentage 
was  about  75.  The  fathers  of  Adams  freshmen  were  better-off  flnunolally; 

60  per  cent  reported  a family  Income  greater  than  $6,000,  as  compared  with 
about  25  per  cent  in  the  average  college.  The  fathers  were  also  better- 
educated;  60  per  cent  were  college  graduates,  as  compared  with  about  25 
per  cent  in  the  average  college.  About  two-thirds  of  the  freshmen  bad  at- 
tended private  schools,  while  at  most  colleges  almost  all  had  attendea 
public  high  schools.  More  than  half  of  the  freshmen  considered  themselves 
Very  well  i>repared  for  college,  as  conpared  with  about  50  P®r  cent  in  the 
average  groip. 

Factors  Related  to  Motivation.  Adeuns  freshmon  gave  "goaeral  knowledge" 
as  their  reason  for  attending  college  oonslc?  irably  more  often  tlian  usual, 
and  less  often  said  they  wont  because  a college  degree  was  necessary  in 
order  to  enter  a chosen  profession.  They  planned  to  enter  a profession 
requiring  college  graduation  or  graduate  study  no  more  often  than  the 
freshmen  in  the  average  college,  and  they  resembled  the  typical  freshmen 
with  regard  to  certainty  of  vocational  choice.  There  were  no  striking 
differences  with  respect  to  Judgments  about  the  difficulty  of  college  work, 
the  importance  of  college  grades  or  graduation  from  college,  or  tendency  to 
keep  up-to-date  in  assignments. 
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Worries.  Adams  freshmen  did  not  in  general  differ  very  much  from  freshmen 
in  the  average  university  with  regard  to  tendencies  to  worry.  They  were 
near  the  median  group  in  amount  of  worry  about  such  things  as  deciding 
what  course  of  study  to  follow^  inferiority,  nervousness,  getting  to  know 
people  socially,  and  making  up  a deficiency  in  preparation  for  some  course. 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  they  worried  about  making  ends 
meet  about  as  mucb  as  the  freshman  student  in  the  average  college.  Adams 
freshmen  worried  slightly  less  than  usual  about  being  lanable  to  concentrate 
and  getting  accustomed  to  college  study,  and  they  worried  somewhat  more 
about  relations  with  girls.  Lfore  of  them  felt  that  worries  had  not  Inter- 
fered with  college  work  than  in  the  average  freshman  group. 

Expenditure  of  Time.  Adams  freshmen  spent  considerably  more  time  studying 
than  freshmen  usually  do;  almost  half  reported  25  hours  or  more  a week  as 
compared  with  about  one  fourth  in  the  average  group.  They  also  spent  con- 
siderably more  time  in  bull  sessions  (almost  half  devoted  six  or  more  hours 
per  week  to  this  activity)  and  attending  evening  lectures  given  by  visiting 
lecturers  or  local  fac\ilty  members.  They  spent  less  time  than  freshmen  in 
the  average  college  group  in  social  activities  (perhaps  because  Adams  is 
not  coeducational)  and  in  reading  or  studying  material  related  to  courses 
but  not  assigned.  They  did  not  differ  appreciably  In  time  spent  att(3ndlng 
classes.  In  athletics,  extracurrlculsir  activities,  or  paid  employment. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  College.  An  unusually  hlgb  proportion  of  Adams  fresh- 
men expressed  satisfaction  with  the  kind  of  education  they  were  getting, 
and  more  than  usual  felt  that  most  or  all  of  their  teachers  were  good 
teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  who  felt  they  were  really 
interested  in  most  or  all  of  their  courses  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  the 
average  group.  Adams  students  resenibled  those  in  the  average  institution 
with  respect  to  feelings  about  the  worth— whlleness  of  college  studies, 
their  evaluation  of  their  study  facilities,  and  amount  of  enjoyment  of 
their  studies. 


Fres'hnien  in  Engineering  at  Midwest  Technological  TJniversity 

Background  Characteristics.  With  regard  to  background  characteristics. 
Midwest  Tech  engineering  freshmen  differed  from  those  in  the  average  uni- 
versity group  most  notably  with  respect  to  size  of  home  community;  40  per 
cent  came  from  farms  or  towns  of  les3  than  2,500  people,  while  in  a typical 
group  the  proportion  was  less  than  15  psr  cent.  These  freshmen  tended 
more  than  usual  to  consider  themselves  poorly  prepared  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  courses.  They  resembled  the  average  freshman  group  in 
age,  amotmt  of  full-time  employment,  and  fathers^  Inoome  and  education. 
Praccically  all  had  attended  a public  high  ychool. 

Factors  Related  to  Motivation.  Freshman  engineers  at  Midwest  Tech  appear 
in  general  to  differ  somewhat  from  those  In  the  average  group  with  respect 
to  certain  motivational  factors.  They  more  often  went  to  college  in  order 
to  prepare  for  a better-paying  Job  and  less  often  to  get  neoessary  training 
for  entering  a profession.  They  less  often  planned  to  enter  a profession 
which  requires  graduate  study,  and  fewer  were  certain  of  their  vocational 
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choice.  Fewer  considered  college  graduation  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  do  the  kind  of  work  planned,  and  they  tended  more  to  consider  college 
grades  fairly  important  rather  than  very  important.  They  did  not  differ 
markedly  from  freshmen  in  the  average  group  with  respect  to  judgments 
about  the  difficulty  of  college  work  or  amount  of  effort  exerted  in  course 
work;  but  they  tended  more  to  keep  ediead  in  completing  assignments. 

Worries.  Midwest  Tech  freshmen  tended  to  resemble  freshman  students  in  the 
average  college  group  with  respect  to  amount  and  kind  of  worry.  They 
worried  somewhat  more  about  feelings  of  inferiority  and  about  making  up  a 
deficiency  in  preparation  for  some  course.  With  respect  to  other  sources 

of  vorry inability  to  concentrate,  getting  accustomed  to  college  study, 

deciding  what  course  to  follow,  making  ends  meet,  nervousness,  getting  to 
*.nOW  people  socially,  relations  with  girls,  health  problems,  and  housing— 
they  resembled  the  freshmen  in  the  average  group.  They  did  not  tend  to 
feel  more  or  less  than  usual  that  worry  had  Interfered  with  their  college 

work. 

Erpendlttire  of  Time.  With  respect  to  expenditure  of  time,  only  one  out- 
standing characteristic  of  the  Midwest  Tech  engineering  freshmen  may  be 
noted— they  spent  a much  greater  amount  of  time  in  attending  classes, 
laboratories,  and  other  regularly  scheduled  course  meetings  than  students 
in  the  average  college  group.  This  finding  is  undoubtedly  a function  of 
the  fact  that  students  in  an  engineering  college  have  a great  deal  of 
laboratory  work;  but  time  spent  in  classes  and  labs  by  Midwest  Tech  non- 
veteran freshmen  was  greater  than  for  the  two  other  engineering  schools 
Included  In  the  twelve  basic  groups.  The  median  number  of  hours  is  about 
31,  as  compared  with  28  and  21  in  the  other  two  engineering  schools  . With 
respect  to  other  activities— studying,  athletics,  extracurricular  activities, 
social  activities,  attending  lectirres  and  concerts,  b\ill  sessions,  paid 
employment,  and  voluntary  reading  and  study— the  Midwest  Tech  freshmen  were 
quite  similar  to  freshmen  in  the  average  college  group.  A slight  tendency 
was  noted  on  a number  of  these  activities  for  a somewhat  greater  proportion 
of  the  students  than  usual  to  fall  in  the  lntem.edla.te  or  moderate  category. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  College.  Midwest  Tech  engineering  freshmen  expressed 
a greater  amount  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  kind  of  education  they  were 
getting,  more  often  preferred  some  other  school  or  division  at  the  university 
than  the  one  they  were  enrolled  in,  and  less  often  expressed  the  opinion 
that  most  or  all  of  their  teachers  were  good  teachers  than  freshmen  in  the 
average  college.  However,  they  expressed  about  the  usual  interest  in  their 
courses,  enjoyment  of  their  studies,  and  eval\iatlon  of  the  worth-whileness 
of  college  study,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  study  facilities  to  about  the 
usual  extant.  ^ 

In  interpreting  summari.es  such  as  the  foregoing,  knowledge  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  particular  college  would  obviously  be  essential.  Many 
of  the  findings  might  be  of  considerable  Importance  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  some  local  procedure  or  custom.  The  foregoing  brief  descriptions  are  in- 
tended merely  as  illustrations  of  the  potential  value  of  a study  of  stu..ant 
characteristics  and  attitudes  by  use  of  a suitable  questionnaire. 
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Chapter  II 


plan  of  the  study 


Purposes  of  the  Study 


Since  about  19^5,  American  colleges  have  been  crowded  with  students,  a 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  veterans  of  the  recent  war.  In  part,  the  influx 
was  an  outcome  of  a new  featui*e  in  the  educational  scene — the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  law  commonly  called  the  GI-Blll  of  Rights.  Many  of 
these  veteran  students  would  not  have  attended  college  without  the  aid  thus 
provided.  At  the  beginning/  considerable  concern  was  expressed  regarding  the 
possible  effects  of  combat  and  of  other  featxires  of  wartime  service  upon  the 
adjustment  of  veterans  to  the  life  of  colleges  typically  designed  for  a less 
widely  experienced  student  body. 

The  experience  of  university  faculties  quickly  demonstrated  that  the  more 
pessimistic  views  were  unfounded.  University  teaohers  and  deans  reported  that 
the  veterans  were  alei't  and  industrious  students,  that  their  influence  on  the 
undergraduate  body  as  a whole  was  wholesome,  and  that  the  incidence  of  events 
that  could  be  traced  to  battle  shock  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  anticipated. 
Numerous  articles  were  published  in  newspapers  and  popular  magazines  in  which 
rather  glowing  accounts  of  the  scholastic  success  of  veteran  students  were  i>re- 
sented.  Veteran  students  were  almost  universally  reported  to  be  superior  to 
nonveterans  in  academic:  achievement. 

The  Carnegie  Foimdatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  became  interested 
in  the  problem  of  the  a.cademlc  success  of  the  veteran  student  in  college,  and 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  was  requested  to  make  a study  investi- 
gating the  relationship  between  veteran-nonveteran  status  and  academic  success 
in  college.  The  Colleg;e  Board  agreed  to  conduct  such  an  investigation,  with 
the  support  of  the  Ceornegle  Corporation.  The  primary  objectives  of  the  study 
were  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Do  veteran  students  make  better  grades  in  college,  in 
relation  to  their  ability,  than  nonveteran  students? 

2.  What  light  does  information  about  background,  attitudes, 
and  other  qualities  throw  upon  veteran-nbhveteran  differ- 
ences? 

3.  How  do  veterans  who  oould  not  have  attended  college 
without  the  financial  assistance  provided  through 
the  01  Bill  compare  with  veteran  students  who  were 
financially  able  to  attend  college? 

i 

The  third  of  the  three  objectives,  that  of  ooraparing  veterans  who  were 
enabled  to  attend  college  by  the  educational  provisions  of  the  01  Bill  with 
those  who  were  financially  able  to  attend  college,  has  evident  implications 
for  any  sort  of  plan  for  subsidizing  higher  education  through  scholarships 
or  other  types  of  financial  aid. 
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The  anedysls  of  the  data  needed  to  study  the  three  points  specified 
would  furnish  information  relating  to  numerous  other  questions  of  interest 
to  educators.  How  well  can  scholastic  success  in  college  he  predicted  from 
aptitude  test  scores  and  meeisxares  of  high  school  achievement?  What  in^rove- 
ment  in  prediction  can  he  effected  hy  combining  various  predictors  of  college 
success?  Are  there  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  with  regard 
to  the  relative  effectiveness  of  predictors  for  forecasting  college  achieve- 
ment? Of  what  significance  is  the  differential  in  time  of  taking  aptitude 
tests  in  relation  to  time  of  entering  college?  Are  veterans  \fho  enter  college 
as  freshmen  handicapped  during  the  first  term,  in  comparison  with  nonveterans, 
so  that  a warm-up  or  refresher  period  might  he  desirable?  In  the  case  of  the 
veteran  whose  education  was  interrupted  by  the  war,  is  a period  of  readjustment 
necessary,  or  does  he  come  back  fired  with  enthusiasm  which  leads  to  temporary 
overachievement?  Questions  of  this  sort  were  taken  into  account  in  designing 
the  study. 

The  best  opportunity  for  making  such  a study  presented  itself  in  the  fall 
of  1946,  which  was  the  time  when  the  maximum  number  of  veterans  (particularly 
veterans  who  had  actually  experienced  combat  overseas)  were  enrolling  in  col- 
lege. It  was  felt  that  the  academic  year  1946-1947  was  the  optimal  time  to 
study  the  question  of  the  effect  of  war  service  on  college  achievement.  Stu- 
dents enrolled  at  that  time  would  possess  to  a marked  degree  the  characteristics 
which  make  veterans  different  from  nonveterans,  and  V^uld  be;suf:flciently 
numerous  to  yield  statistically  stable  results. 


i 
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The  General  Plan 


The  general  plan  of  the  study,  as  it  finally  evolved,  may  he  briefly  Qut- 
llned  as  follows; 

Ciholce  of  Colleges.  It  was  desired  to  obtain  data  for  both  veteran  and  non- 
veteran students  from  a number  of  institutions  which  were  of  varied  types, 
size,  and  location.  Criteria  to  be  used  in  selecting  colleges  Included  number 
of  cases,  availability  of  suitable  predictor  scores,  and  avallahlllty  of  suit- 
able criterion  data.  Insofar  as  possible,  it  was  also  desired  to  follow  the 
principle  of  diversity  with  duplication  in  the  choice  of  colleges;  that  is, 
to  select  matched  pairs  representing  a variety  of  types.  The  selection  of 
institutions  was  made  primarily  on  the  basis  of  questionnaires  which  were 
mailed  to  thirty-six  colleges  and  universities  which  were  considered  likely 
to  meet  the  various  requirements  of  the  study. 

Collection  of  Data.  During  the  spring  of  1947#  substantially  all  of  the  par- 
+■  1 n 1 pA+.i ng  nni  1 flgef=»  were  vlslted  by  a member  of  the  College  Board  staff,  at 
which  time  a paid  supervisor  was  selected  to  have  charge  of  data  collection. 

In  conference  with  the  supervisor  and  other  college  officials,  decisions  were 
made  regarding  the  groups  of  students  to  he  studied,  and  regarding  the  cri- 
terion euid  predictor  variables  to  he  used.  These  data  were  obtained  usually 
dinrlng  the  summer,  after  completion  of  the  spring  term. 
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Preparation  and  Administration  of  a Queetloimalre.  In  order  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation on  personal  characteristics  which  might  account  for  any  observed  dif- 
ference between  veterans  and  nonveterans  In  college  achievement,  a question- 
naire was  prepared.  This  questionnaire  contained  Items  dealing  with  hlograph- 
Ical  history,  attitudes  toward  college,  vocational  alms,  disposition  of  time, 
worries,  and  other  areas  thought  to  have  a possible  relationship  to  college 
success.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  by  the  supervisor  at  each  college 
to  students  In  the  selected  populations  at  his  institution. 

Coding  of  Questionnaires.  A staff  of  caref\iUy  selected  coders  was  trained  to 
code  the  questionnaire  Items.  Coding  was  necessary  In  order  to  permit  the  use 
of  tabulating  machine  equipment  In  the  analysis.  Many  of  the  items  were  pre- 
coded  and  therefore  presented  no  particular  problems;  others,  however > required 
careful  Judgment  In  order  to  assign  each  response  to  one  of  a number  of  cate- 
gories that  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  study  of  sanq>les  of  questionnaires. 

Analysis  of  Academic  Data.  In  order  to  bring  veteran-nonveterem  differences 
Into  sharper  focus,  each  separate  analysis  of  academic  data  was  based  upon  a 
carefully  defined  group  of  students.  Each  of  these  defined  groups  was  limited 
to  students  enrolled  In  a specific  division  of  a particular  university  who  had 
entered  that  division  at  a specified  time  (or  at  specified  tlmes)^  Twenty-five 
such  groups  were  selected  for  study  In  the  sixteen  colleges.  These  groups  were 
In  turn  subdivided  into  male  veterans,  male  nonveterans,  and  (in  nine  of  the 
groups)  female  nonveterans.  In  all,  fifty- two  such  subgroups  were  Included  In 
the  analysis  of  the  aoademlc  data.  For  each  of  these,  Inter  correlations,  means, 
and  standard  deviations  of  predictor  and  criterion  measures  were  computed. 

From  the  outset,  It  was  considered  essential  that,  in  any  comparisons  of 
the  relative  achievement  of  veteran  aud  nonveteran  students,  allowance  be  made 
for  any  possible  differences  In  ability.  More  specifically,  the  comparisons 
shoxild  depend  upon  how  far  each  of  the  two  groups  exceeded  or  fell  short  of 
the  level  of  achievement  expected  of  it  on  the  basis  of  scores  on  suitable  pre- 
dictors, At  this  point,  however,  a basic  problem  arises:  are  the  conventional 
predictors  of  academic  success  equally  appropriate  for  both  groups? 

By  means  of  analysis  of  covariance  procedures,  It  Is  possible  to  make  a 
rigorous  check  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  predictor  before  proceeding  to 
the  actual  comparisons  of  achievement  relative  to  ability.  Thus,  In  the  pro- 
cedure followed  In  the  study,  the  first  steps  provided  a basis  for  evaluating 
the  comparability  of  the  predicted  grades;  if  the  results  of  these  steps  met 
specific  requirements,  comparisons  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  grades  (after 
aJ-lowance  for  ability  differences)  could  be  made  with  reasonabd.e  confidence. 

Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Data.  An  Adjusted  Average  Grade  (AAG)  was  cedculated 
for  each  male  student  In  sixteen  of  the  twenty-five  groups  studied,  for  use  in 
analysis  of  questionnaire  responses.  A student's  AAG  Is  a measure  of  the  extent 
to  which  his  grade  was  higher  (or  lower)  than  would  be  e3q>ected  on  the  basis  of 
his  predictor  scores.  The  use  of  this  Index  made  It  possible  to  determine 
readily  whether  the  students  who  gave  any  particular  response  to  a question 
were,  on  the  average,  performing  above  or  below  their  expected  level  In  aca- 
demic work.  This  type  of  Information  is  particularly  Informative  when  veterems 
who  chose  a particular  response  to  a question  are  compared  with  nonveterans  who 
chose  the  same  response.  In  addition  to  mean  AAG's  for  each  item;  the  number 
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of  students  choosing  each  response  was  also  tabulated  and  studied.  The 
analysis  of  questionnaires  had,  therefore,  two  purposes:  to  throw  llg^t  upon 

the  ’'ovorachiovement''  of  we  ter  an  and  nonveteran  students,  and  to  provide 
descriptive  Information  regarding  background,  eaqperlences,  and  attitudes  of 
the  students. 

The  tabvilatlon  of  mean  AAG  for  each  response  to  a question  for  veterans 
nonveterans  separately  laade  It  possible  to  determine,  for  each  college 
group,  whether  the  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  choosing  a par- 
ticular response  was  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than  the  difference  in 
that  college  group  as  a whole.  By  counting  the  number  of  times  that  the  differ- 
ence In  AAG  was  more  favorable  to  the  vetereuis  for  each  response  and  for  each 
college  group,  it  was  possible  to  deterMne  whether  a particular  question  helped 
to  account  for  the  difference  In  achievement  between  veterans  and  nonveterans. 

In  order  to  study  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  economic  factors  to  col- 
lege achievement,  the  student's  own  statements  as  to  the  effect  of  the  GI  Bill 
upon  his  decision  to  attend  college  was  made  the  basis  of  further  Investigation. 
The  relation  to  AAG  was  studied  for  the  sixteen  college  groups,  and  a more 
comprehensive  study.  Including  cross-tabulations  with  other  questionnaire 
material,  was  carried  out  In  one  college  groiq>. 

The  above  paragraphs  give  a very  brief  outline  of  the  general  procedures 
used  In  the  study.  Various  asi>eot8  of  this  plan  are  discussed  In  somewhat 
greater  detail  below. 

Selection  of  Colleges 

It  was  desired  that  the  study  of  veterans'  achievement  In  college  be 
based  on  data  obtained  from  a variety  of  t3q>es  of  Institutions,  Including 
coeducational  and  men's  colleges,  private  colleges  emd  colleges  suppoirted  by 
state  or  municipal  funds,  large  and  small  Institutions,  colleges  with  various 
currlculcur  emqdiases  (such  as  liberal  arts,  engineering,  and  agrlcxilture), 
both  heavily  endowed  colleges  colleges  with  less  endowment,  and  colleges 
representing  various  geographical  regions  of  the  Uhlted  States.  It  was  also 
desired  that  pairs  of  colleges  with  rou^^y  the  same  charaoterlstlcs  be  ohosen. 
Further  restrictions  In  the  choice  o^  colleges  Included  adequate  numbers  of 
students,  availability  of  suitable  data,  and  willingness  of  the  college  to 
participate  In  the  study. 

The  first  step  In  selecting  colleges  was  to  study  Good's  Guide  to  Col- 
leges, Universities,  and  Professional  Schools  In  the  IMted  States  (American 
Counoil  on  Education,  1945)  . A tentative  list  of  colleges  which  seemed  to 
meet,  the  criteria  for  Inclusion  In  the  study  was  prepared.  The  nimiber  of 
colleges  In  this  list  was  reduced  to  3^  on  the  basis  of  conferences  with 
people  who  had  wide  acquaintance  with  colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  presltents  of  the  3^  colleges  by  Dr.  0.  C. 
Cazmlchael  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the . Advancement  of  Teaching;  each 
letter  briefly  described  the  objectives  of  the  study.  A few  days  later  a 
letter  and  a brief  questionnaire  were  sent  from  t!he  College  Entrcmoe  Examlna- 
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Collection  of  Data 

A member  of  the  College  Board  staff  visited  each  of  the  participating  . 
institutions,  with  the  exception  of  Western  State  Dhiyersity,  for  the  purpose 
of  nalclng  detailed  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  data  and  for  the  eidmln' 


tlon  Board  to  the  same  persons, 
report  vas  promised  to  the  Institutions  vho  vlslied  to  partlclx>ate  In  the 
study. 

The  questionnaire  sent  to  the  college  presidents  vas  designed  to  provide 
Information  which  voul^  bo  \iseful  In  judging  whether  or  not  the  institution 
was  an  appropriate  one  to  Inolude  In  the  st\jdy  from  the  standpoint  of  adequacy 
of  data.  It  furnished  a oonvenlent  and  uniform  method  for  the  college  to  re- 
port: (1.)  the  number  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  entering  eaoh  college 

or  division  of  the  university  In  the  faU  of,  19^5  ®iad  In  the  fall  of  19Wj  (2) 
Information  regarding  the  -program  of  Ihtelllgenoe  or  scholastic  aptltxKle  testing^ 
Including  names  of  tests  -used,  whether  tests  were  normally  taken  near  the  conple-  . 
tlon  of  secondary  school  or  a-t  the  time  of  entreuice  to  college,  and  the  proportion 
of  students  having  scores;  (3)  whether  or  not  some  o-Ter-all  meastare  of  achle-yement 
(^uoh  as  average  grade  or  grade-point  average)  was  routinely  available  for  these 
students;  what  speolflo  oourses  were  taken  In  common  by  eCJ.  or  by  a large 
proportion  of  the  freshman  students;  and  (^)  whether  or  not  some  measure  of 
scholastic  success  In  high  school  vas  available  for  a large  proportion  of  the 
entering  freshmen.  A question  vas  Included  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
Institution  wished  to  participate  In  the  study. 

Twenty-six  of  the  colleges  Indicated  that  they  wished  to  i>eu'tlclpate  In 
the  -veterans  study  and  returned  questionnaires.  Seven  Institutions  could  not 
or  did  not  wish  to  participate,  and  from  the  remaining  three  colleges  there 
was  no  reply  or  a uoncommit-tal  reply,  with  no  reply  to  follow-up  letters.  The 
usual  reason  gl-ven  for  not  wishing  to  ppjrtlclpate  was  the  press-ure  of  work  In 
the  registrar's  office,  which  Is  understandable  In  view  of  the  heavy  enrollaentB 
during  this  period  of  time. 
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Anonymity  of  the  colleges  in  the  published 


Nine  of  the  twenty-six  colleges  which  e^qpressed  willingness  to  participate 
In  the  st-udy  were  not  Included  beca^ise  of  an  inadequate  nuniber  of  oases  in  one 
or  more  of  the  groups  to  be  studied  or  beoause  of  the  laok  of  certain  crucial 
ipforaation.  Data  were  ob-balned  from  seventeen  colleges.  One  Institution  was 
dropped  from  the  study  after  the  data  had  been  collected,  since  needed  data 
were  av^lable  for  too  few  students;  so  that  the  statlstloal  emalysls  Is  based 
on  groups  from  sixteen  collets  wd  universities. 

The  participating  colleges  will  be  referred  to  in  -this  report  by  code  immes. 
The  private  colleges  were  gl-ven  pseudonyms  -which  are  oonmoii  American  surnames 
assigned  at  random  with  no  ajbtempt  to  mi^e  the  name  carry  Any  Implication  as 
to  any  char ac ter  1st ic  Of  the  Institution.  The  publicly  sup^rted  Institutions, 
Inclvidlng  both  state  and  municipal  colleges,  were  given  geographical  names 
whioi^  describe  In  a general  way  the  location  of  the  Institution,  The  foUovltig 
is  a list,  by  geographical  section,  giving  -the  code  name  and  a brief  description 
of  each  Instlthtibn:  


istratlon  of  the  questionnaire.  Western  State  was  not  visited  "because  of 
considerations  of  time  and  distance,  and  the  arrangements  there  were  made 
entirely  "by  correspondence.  Prior  to  the  visits  to  the  remaining  institutions, 
a letter  was  written  requesting  that  preliminary  arremgements  he  made  for 
selecting  a supervisor  to  have  cheurge  of  the  data  collection  emd  question- 
naire administration. 

The  contri"bution  of  the  supervisors  to  the  execution  of  the  study  was 
substantial.  In  a nxmober  of  schools,  a member  of  the  college  personnel  staff 
or  of  the  Psychology  Department  acted  as  supervisor;  in  others,  graduate  stu- 
dents carried  this  responsibility. 2 The  proposed  study  was  discussed  in  some 
detail  with  the  supervisor  and  other  interested  persons  at  each  institution 
visited,  detailed  plans  were  draT/n  up  for  the  data-collection  and  questionnaire - 
administration,  and  the  plans  were  summarized  on  a check- list  previously  pre- 
pared for  that  pirrpose.  This  check-list  was  designed  to  i>ormit  the  recording 
of  (l)  definitions  of  the  groups  for  whom  data  were  to  be  obtained,  (2)  a list 
of  the  criterion  data  to  be  obtained  for  each  group,  (3)  a list  of  the  predictor 
•data  to  be  obtained  for  each  group,  detailed  plans  for  administration  of 
questionnaires,  and  (5)  arrengements  for  specieil  administrations  of  achievement 
tests,  ' 

The  original  plan  of  the  study  called  for  the  ad^nistratlon  of  achieve- 
ment tests  in  mathematics,  physics,  or  chemistry  in  Institutions  where  the 
curriculum  for  the  group  to  be  studied  Included  such  courses  for  all  students. 
The  intention  was  to  administer  such  examinations  during  the  . final  examination 
I>eriod  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  regular  course  greides  by  objective 
examinations  which  could  be  used  as  additional  criteria  of  academic  success. 
Most  colleges,  however,  were  unable  to  cooperate  in  this  phase  of  the  study. 
Indeed,  several  institutions  stipulated  that  their  participation  in  the  study 
was  contingent  on  the  agreement  that  no  achlevemect  tests  be  given.  Arrange- 
ments for  administering  achievement  tests  were  made  at  only  one  Institution, 
However,  when  the  tests  were  actiially  administered  and  scored,  it  was  found, 
that  the  dlfflcTolty  of  the  tests  was  not  appropriate  for  the  students.  No 
specially  administered  achievement  tests  were  therefore  used  in  the  study. 

Groups  for  Whom  Data  Were  Obtained.  At  the  time  when  the  data  were  collected, 
it  was  conceived  that  three  main  types  of  study  could  be  executed;  (l)  com- 
parisons of  male  veteran  students  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  1946  with  male 
nonveterans  and  female  nonveterans  who  entered  at  the  same  time;  (2)  similar 
studies  for  students  who  entered  in  the  fall  cf  19455  and  (3)  comparisons  of 
male  veterans  whose  college  careers  were  interrupted  by  war  service  and  who 
ret'urned  to  college  after  the  war  with  the  best  a'vallable  control  group.  No 
effort  was  made  to  include  female  veterans,  since  the  preliminary  survey 
showed  that  this  group  was  too  small  to  warrant  study. 

, , , — 1 ■ ' 

Donald.  Petersbn  and  the  senior  author  of  this  report  were  responsi- 
ble for  these  arrangements  wl.th  the  cooperating  colleges. 

p 

It  is  regretted  that  individual  acknowledgment  in  this  report  is  pre- 
cluded by  the  decision  that  complete  emonymity  of  the  colleges  should  be 
maintained. 
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Collection  of  data  on  adeqtiate  numbers  of  students  vho  entered  in  the 
fall  of  1946  proved  to  he  relatively  straightforward;  similar  efforts  to 
obtain  groups  of  adequate  size  among  students  entering  In  3,9^5  proved  to 
be  unexpectedly  difficult.  Interestingly  enough,  It  was  the  nonveteran 
group  which  was  frequently  Inadequate  In  size;  the  operation  of  selective 
service  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  together  with  the  rather 
rlgoroxis  requirements  for  Inclusion  In  the  group,  appeared  to  be  the  main 
sources  of  the  difficulty^  As  a result,  only  one  of  the  twenty-five  groups 
actually  studied  was  limited  to  students  entering  during  the  academic  year 
I9I+5-I946.  In  a few  other  Instances,  students  entering  In  the  fall  of  19^5 
were  pooled  with  students  entering  in  the  fall  of  19^6  for  analysis. 

In  the  oolleotlon  of  data  for  the  study  of  veterans  whose  schooling 
was  Interrupted,  the  basic  plan  was  to  limit  the  group  to  veterans  who  had 
completed  one  year  prior  to  interruption  and  one  year  after  Interruption. 

For  three  groups,  this  plan  was  followed.  In  two  additional  groups  of 
Intemipted  veterema,  however.  It  was  found  desirable  tc  Increase  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  defining  pattern  in  order  to  obtain  larger  groups. 

Logically,  It  would  seem  desirable  to  \ise  male  nonveterans  who  had 
e3q>erlenoed  a similar  Interruption  for  comparison  with  the  Interrupted 
vetex*€uis.  In  practice,  however.  It  proved  to  be  impossible  to  locate  more 
thap  thirty  Interrupted  nonveterans  In  any  one  group.  Consequently,  non- 
veterans  whose  schooling  was  not  Interripted,  but  who  were  otherwise  as 
similar  as  possible  to  the  Interripted  veterans,  were  selected  for  this 
purpose.  Thus,  for  three  of  tlie  groups,  male  nonvetereuxs  who  entered  In 
the  fall  of  19^5  and  who  conpleted  two  full  academic  years  consecutively 
formed  the  comparison  group.  For  the  two  Interrupted  groips  Including 
veterans  having  a flexible  pattern  of  inierruptlon,  the  uninterrupted  non- 
veteran ocnq;>a\*lBon  group  was  composed  of  students  entering  in  the  fall  of 
1939^»  Care  was  taken,  of  course,  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  reason  to  , 
doubt  the  oompeurablllty  of  grading  standards  before  determining  that  the 
control  groiQ)  was  suitable. 

Crltei’lon  Data.  The  criterion  data  Included  average  ^ades,  as  determined 
by  th!e  college  in  which  the  student  was  enrolled,  or  by  oelculatlon  from 
data  supplied  by  the  college.  In  addition,  gred.es  In  specific,  courses, 
such  SIS  English  or  mathematics,  were  obtained  In  oases  where  the  course 
had  been  taken  by  all  or  practically  all  the  students.  In  deciding  whether 
or  not  a particular  veu*lable  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  considered  deslirable 
to  Include  the  variable  If  there  seemed  to  be  a reasonable  chance  that  It 
would  he  available  jfor  praotloedly  students  e^d  if  It  appeared  to  have 
pEurtloular  slgnlf Icluxoa . ' 

Other  types  of  criterion  de.ta  which  were  considered  and  Included  In 
certain  Instances  were  such  variables  as  academic  stehdlng  (e.g.^,  ."godd 
standing,  probation,  dropped")  and  number  of  visits  to  the  health  depart- 
ment for  psychiatric  problems..  Because  of  the  very  small  proportion  of 
student's  In  these  extreme  categories,  however,  and  for  other  practloeQ. 
’^reasohs,  these  data  were  not  used  In  the  statistical  analysis.  Attendance 
at  classes  was  considered  hut  not  Included  In  any  Instance  because  of  varla- 
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■blllty  in  the  accuracy  with  which  absences  were  reported,  and  because  of 
differences  which  were  likely  to  occur  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in 
the  keeping  of  attendance  records  due  to  certain  Veterans  Administra-ion 
requirements. 

Predictor  Variables.  The  colleges  had  originally  been  selected  in  part  on 
the  basis  of  the  availability  of  adequate  predictor  data.  Scores  on  some 
intelligence  or  scholastic  aptitude  tost  were  available  in  all  colleges; 
the  most  usual  test  of  this  sort  was  the  American  CoToncll  Psychological 
Examination  (ACPE)^  In  most  cases,  some  measure  of  high  school  achievement 
was  also  obtained,  such  as  high  school  average  grade  or  remk  in  high  school 
class.  In  addition  to  the  intelligence  test  score  and  high  school  grade, 
other  data  which  were  thought  to  be  potentleilly  good  predictors  of  college 
achievement  were  Included;  achievement  tests  used  by  the  college  for  admis- 
sions or  for  sectioning  being  the  most  common  example.  In  some  colleges 
composite  scores  or  predicted  freshman  grades  were  available,  emd  these  were 
also  included.  Still  other  variables  of  theoretical  interest  were  obtained, 
although  they  were  not  expected  to  be  good  predictors  of  achievement.  Examples 
of  such  variables  are  date  of  high  school  gradmtion  and  date  of  taking  apti- 
tude md  achievement  tests;  there  was  considerable  variability  on  these 
factors  for  veteran  students  in  certain  institutions. 

As  was  true  for  criterion  data,  data  for  any  predictor  variable  was 
included  if  there  seemed  to  be  a reasonably  good  likelihood  that  it  would 
prove  useful.  Data  on  a number  of  variables  were  later  excluded,  mainly  be-  • 
cause  more  detailed  examination  showed  missing  data  on  an  excessive  proportion 
of  students  or  because  other  available  variables  were  Judged  to  be  measuring 
much  the  same  thing. 

A variety  of  methods  of  recording  data  wore  used — hand-copying  to  rosters, 
photostats,  microfilm,  and  punched  cards — depending  upon  such  conBlderations 
as  cost  and  the  facilities  available  at  the  particular  institution. 


Preparation  ahd  Administration  of  the  Questionnaire 


The  xxrlmary  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was  to  discover  what  factors 
are  related  to'  any  obsejrved  tendency  for  veteran  stiidents  to  overaohleve  in 
comparison  with  nonvetorans.  The  questionnaire  which  was  developed  accord- 
ingly contained  ite^  relating  to  as  many  liypotheses  as  could  be  developed 
on  m a priori  basis  for  explaining  veteran  superiority  in  academic  achieve- 
ment. . ’ ' 

Development  of  the  Questionnaire . The  first  step  in  the  qxiestionnaire  develpp- 
ment  was  to.  Jot  down  ideas  e^out  poss’ible  reasons  for  veteran-nonveteran  dif- 
ferences in  ^achievement  or  about  factors  thought  to  be  generally  related  to 
academic  achievement.  Many  Ideas  were  .contributed  by  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee;  others,  were  developed  in  confezfence  with  meinbers  of  the  Veterans 
Admi^stration  Office  of  Coordination  euad  Planning.  Some  of  the  ideas  are 
shown  in  the  following  list: 

\ 
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Type  of  military  service 

Branch  of  service 

Number  of  USATI  courses  taken 

Attitudes  toward  military  service 

Presence  of  physiced  handicaps 

Financial  status 

Housing  conditions 

Type  of  prei>aratory  school 

Age 

Marital  status 
Number  of  ohlldren 
Study  conditions 

Vocational  alms  (nat\ire  and  definiteness) 

Attitudes  toward  teachers 
Extra-curricular  activities 
Social  mattnrity 
Feeling  of  "\irgency" 

Tendencies  toward  neTirotlclsm 

Reasons  (or  rationalizations)  for  going  to  college 
Satisfaction  with  college  attended 

A nxaniber  of  Interviews  with  veteran  students  were  conducted  by  those 
who  developed  the  questionnaire  with  the  view  of  getting  further  insights 
emd  hypotheses.  Further  leads  for  questionnaire  items  were  obtained  from 
the  responses  of  ninety-nine  university  presidents  to  a questionnaire  sent 
out  in  January  of  19^7  T^y  President  Raymond  Valters  of  the  Xftilverslty  of 
Clnolnnati.  President  Walters  had  questioned  these  college  presidents  con- 
cerning the  problems  of  the  veteran  in  college,  and  he  generously  made  the 
completed  questionnaires  available  to  the  staff  for  further  study. 

Early  in  March  of  19^7  two  e:q>erlmental  versions  of  the  questionnaire 
wei?e  developed  and  tried  out  on  approximately  400  fjreshman  students  at  a 
laarge  eastern  coeducational  university  not  used  in  the  major  part  of  the  study. 
The  questionnaires  were  eidminlstered  to  freshman  students  In  English  sections^ 
The  two  forms  differed  with  respect  to  method  of  getting  at  certalk  biographi- 
cal information',  and  in  the  number  of  free -answer  items.  The  two  methods  of 
getting  biographical  information  which  were  tried  were  (1)  a tabuleu:  method, 
in  which  students  were  instructed  to  enter,  for  each  year  from  1939  to  19^6, 
the  number  of:  months  spent  In  certain  activities;  and  (2)  a series  of  niultlple- 
oholce  items  covering  the  same  ground.  Primarily  because  of  greater  ease  of 
coding,  the  latter  method  was  selected  for  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire. 
Comparison  of  free-answer  responses  with  analogous  multlple-pholce  responses 
provided  information  as  to  the  hdequaoy  of  the  latter  Iteps  euid  stiggested  ap- 
propriate revisions.  Free-answer  oomnents  wei^  also  used  to  suggest  addi- 
tional items  for  inclusion  in  the  questionnaire. 

Another  esqwrlmental  variable  was  introduced  in  the  tried  questionnaire 
administration  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  requiring  a signature . 
Half  of  the  Form  A questionnaires  were  administered  with  a face  sheet  Which 

^ ‘ f " " > ■ . ■ . ^ ^ 

O'  . 

Mr.  John  Clausen  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  development  euad  pretest- 
ing of  the  questionnaire . 
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reqtilred  a signature  and  half  with  a face  sheet  which  did  not  require  a 
signature.  After  coding  and  tabulating  the  responses,  the  frequencies  with 
which  the  multiple-choice  categories  had  been  checked  for  signed  and  unsigned 
questlonned.res  were  coD(pared.  The  oosiparlson  showed  that  requiring  a signa- 
ture had  little  effect  on  the  distribution  of  responses. 
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No  attempt  will  be  made  to  exanmarlze  here  the  detailed  results  of  the 
questionnaire  tryout.  However,  the  results  for  certain  Items  may  he  of 
Interest.  One  Item  on  which  one  ml^t  expect  the  signature  to  erffect  stu- 
denbs*  respQnses  was,  ”How  would  you  rate,  as  teachers,  the  faculty  members 
who  have  taught  you  this  past  term?" 

The  res\ilts,  for  129  signed  and  lh3  unsigned  questionnaires,  were  as 
follows; 


Answer 

Signed 

Unsigned 

All  are  good  teachers 
Most  are  good  teachers 
Some  are  good,  some  rather  poor 
Most  are  rather  poor  teachers 
All  are  rather  poor  teachers 

o4^ 

39^ 

53^ 

04^ 

1 0 0 

1 ^QpU)VJJ 

1 

Another  Item  where  the  effect  of  reqiilrlng  a slgnat\rre  would  seem  to 
be  extremely  Important  was,  "If  you  could  be  admitted  to  (and  oould  get 
housipg  at)  any  other  university  you  might  choose,  do  you  think  you  would 
atm  want  to  attend  the  Institution  at  which  you  are  now  studyl^?"  The 
results  for  129  signed  and  l42  Tonslgned  questionnaires  were  as  follows: 

Answer 

Signed 

unsigned 

Yes,  I'm  quite  sure  I would  still 
wcmt  to  attend  the  university  I 
eun  now  attending. 

68^ 

69?t 

I might  want  to  go  elsewhere, 
but  I'm  not  sure. 

24^ 

23?t 

No,  I would  definitely  attend 
some  other  university. 

089^ 

0^ 

On  a few  Items,  which  tend  to  Involve  the  self-esteem  of  the  student 
rather  than,  his  evaluation  of  the  Institution,  slight  differences  did  ap- 
pear, For  ejmnple,  one  Item  was,  "How  often,  during  the  past  four  weeks, 
have  you  gone  to  evening  lectures  given,  by  visiting  leoturens  or  looSl 
fnouity, -members  but  not  required  by  any  specif lo  course ?"  The  results 
from  127  signed  and  14-3  \mslgned  questionnaires  were  as  follows: 

Answer 

Signed 

Unsigned 

Not  at  all  • 

Onoe 

Twice 

Three  or  more  times 

26jt 

0T)t 

I8jt 

13^ 

04?t 

/ 
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The  questionnaires  which  asked  for  a signature  on  the  face  sheet  carried 
these  instructions; 

"Please  print  your  name  in  the  space  helow.  Soon 
after  the  questionnaires  have  heen  collected,  a number 
will  be  assigned  to  identify’ your  questionnaire,  and 
this  cover  sheet  will  be  torn  off.  After  certain  other 
data  have  been  obtained  from  the  Registrar,  you  will  be 
known  by  number  only.  No  one  working  with  the  question- 
naire will  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  filled  it  out." 

In  the  actual  study,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  obtain  the  names  of 
the  respondents,  in  order  to  collate  the  questionnaire  responses  with  academic 
data.  The  instructions  used  were  similar  to  those  above  (see  Appendix  Cl). 

In  the  final  form  of  the  questionnaire,  however,  a separate  identity  sheet 
was  used  which  was  inserted  \inder  the  front  co'VTer  of  the  questionnaire  booklet. 
Identity  sheets  and  booklets  bore  corresponding  serial  numbers;  this  permitted 
students  to  record  their  names  and  turn  the  Idehtity  sheets  in  to  the  adminis- 
trator se^varately.  The  conditions  were  thus,  fro^  the  student *s  point  of  view, 
slightly  more  favorable  from  the  standpoint  of  anonymity  than  in  the  case  of 
the  signed  pretest  questionnaires.  It  is  therefore  Judged  that  the  effect  of 
requiring  the  students  to  identify  themselves  in  the  regular  administration  of 
the  quest ioriiaire  had  small  influence  on  the  nature  of  their  responses. 

In  the  final  fprm  of  the  questionnaire,  a few  new  items  were  added,  a 
few  items  "vete  eliminated,  and  a number  were  revised.  The  final  version  of 
the  questioimaire  which  was  used  in  this  study  is  included  in  Appendix  C2 
of  this  report;  it  was  called  the  Student  Opinion  Questionnaire. 

The  Student  Opinion  Questionnaire  contains  a variety  of  types  of  items, 
most  of  which  were  to  be  answered  by  eQl  students.  One  section,  however,  was 
to  be  answered  by  veterans  only  and  another  by  married  students  only.  In  order 
to  indicate  briefly  the  general  nature  of  the  questionnaire,  the  various  types 
of  items  will  be  indicated. 

A number  of  items  deal  with  facts  of  personal  history  and  status.  In- 
cluded in  this  category  are  such  items  as  kind  of  secondary  school  attended, 
date  of  last  full-time  attendance  in  secondary  school,  length  of  any  full- 
time employment,  father's  education,  type  of  living  .quarters,  and,  for  veterans 
only,  length  of  service  outside  the  United  States,  highest  rank  or  rating,  and 
amount  of  college  training  received  while  in  the  service.  Items  in  this  cate- 
gory were  for  the  most  part  objective  and  factual  and  would  be  little  influenced 
by  the  partlciilar  time  when  the  questionnaire  was  administered. 

Another  group  of  items  is  related  to  attitudes  of  students  toward  college 
and  college  grades;  these  items  deal  with  such  questions  as  importance  of  col- 
lege grades,  satisfaction  Vith  present  institution,  enjoyment  of  studies, 
interest  in  present  courses,  and  reasons  for  coming  to  college.  Still  another 
category  includes  items  dealing  with  attitudes,  toward  self:  eveJ.\iatlons  of 

one's  own  effort  and  work  habits  and  Judgments  of  the  extent  to  which  worries 
have  interfered  with  college  work.  Responses  to  items  of  these  types  are  cc»n- 
plex  Judgments  which  are  highly  sxibjective;  since  the  Judgments  were  made 
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after  the  student  had  some  knowledge  of  his  success  in  college,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  responses  as  rationalizations  cannot  be  overlooked. 

One  page  of  the  questionnaire  is  devoted  to  worries  and  enzletles.  The 
student  was  to  indicate  whether  he  was  bothered  very  much,  sone,  or  little 
by  each  of  a list  of  oommon  problems,  including  making  ends  meet,  heeilth, 
concentration,  nervousness,  relations  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  eto. 
He  was  also  given  an  opportunity  to  list  other  problems  in  an  open-end  ques- 
tion,. Another  lflq)ortant  item  was  concerned  with  the  student's  disposition 
of  time;  he  was  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of  hours  spent  in  a typical  week 
in  attending  classes,  studying,  athletics,  bull  sessions,  paid  employment, 
etc. 


In  addition,  an  item  was  Included  which  was  intended  to  furnish  directly 
a meems  of  classifying  veteran  students  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  in  determining  college  attendance.  Several 
other  items.  Intended  as  check  items  on  this  point,  were  also  Included. 

Directions  for  administering  the  questionnaire  were  prepared  and  dis- 
tributed etlong  with  the  questionnaire  to  the  participating  institutions;  a 
copy  of  thes«"  directions  is  Included  in  the  Appendix. 

Administration  of  the  Questionnaire.  The  method  of  questionnaire  administra- 
tion was  selected  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  participating  colleges. 
Whenever  possible,  the  questionnaire  was  filled  out  in  groups,  using  the  direc- 
tions for  group  administration.  The  most  common  method  was  to  give  the  ques- 
tionnaire to  freshman  English  sections  or  to  students  in  some  other  course 
which  contained  a majority  of  the  students  desired.  This  sometimes  necessi- 
tated administering  considerably  more  questionnaires  than  were  to  be  used  in 
the  study,  but  was  nevertheless  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  getting  the 
data.  In  other  Instances,  the  questionnaire  was  euimlnlstered  at  a spec  led 
assembly  of  students.  Students  who  belonged  in  the  groups  to  be  studied  but 
who  did  not  get  the  questionnaire  in  the  group  administration  were  reached 
either  by  mailing  the  booklet  with  an  appropriate  letter  and  Instructions 
or,  at  some  Institutions,  by  calling  the  students  in  to  the  \mlverslty  test- 
ing bureau  or  personnel  office. 

At  some  vmlversltles  it  did  not  prove  to  be  possible  to  employ  the  group 
method,  of  administration.  The  most  common  method  then  resorted  to  was  that 
of  mailing  the  questionnaires.  With  the  asslstemce  of  the  supervisors  at 
these  institutions,  letters  were  prepared  which  made  use  of  appeals  which 
were  thought  to  be  particularly  appropriate  to  the  type  of  student  Involved. 
Follow-up  letters  were  also  sent  when  necessary  in  order  to  improve  the 
proportion  of  returns.  In  other  cases,  it  was  possible  to  reach  the  students 
through  their  dormitory  counselors  or  through  the  dean's  office.  The  methods 
used  at  the  various  participating  colleges  are  summarized  below. 

Eastern  City  Dhlversity. 

Freshmen:  Administered  in  English  sections. 

Sophomores:  Distributed  by  mail. 
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Adams  University. 

Freshmen:  Distributed  by  freshmen  counselors. 

Sophomores:  Distributed  by  mail. 

Stewart  University 

Freshmen:  Administered  in  English  sections  and 

distributed  by  mail. 

Sophomores:  Distribute  by  mail. 

Miller  University. 

Administered  in  English  sections. 

Midwest  State  Univernity. 

Administered  in  Business  Organization  and  Economics 
classes. 


Midwest  City  Iftiiversity. 

Engineering:  Administered  in  classes. 

Liberal  Arts:  Distributed  in  classes. 

Littletown  State  University. 

Administered  in  English  sections. 

Harris  University. 

Administered  individually  by  testing  bureau. 

Evans  University. 

Administered  at  em  assembly  of  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

Central  State  University. 

Administered  in  English  sections. 

Taylor  University. 

Distributed  by  mail. 

Midwest  Technological  University. 

Freshmen:  Administered  in  7i!ngli8h  sections. 

Sophomores:  Administered  individually  by  testing 

bureau. 


Middle  State  Iftiiversity. 

Freshmen:  Administered  in  drawing  sections. 

Sophomores:  Distributed  by  mail. 


Douglas  University. 

Adniinistered  at  an  assesibly. 


Southern  Technological  Uhiversity. 
Administered  at  an  assembly. 

Westeni  State  Uhiversity. 

Administered  in  English  sections. 
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The  question  of  possihle  bias  introduced  by  incompleteness  of  question- 
naire returns  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire analysis. 


Coding  the  Questionnaires 


A total  of  about  2h,000  completed  questionnaires  were  contributed  by  the 
sixteen  institutions  participating  in  the  veterans  study,  an  average  of  about 
1500  for  each  college.  More  than  half  of  these  questionnaires  were  rejected 
before  coding,  however.  The  most  common  reasons  for  rejecting  questionnaires 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  respondent  was  not  a memiber  of  one  of  the  defined 
subgroups  selected  for  study . 

2.  The  respondent  was  a member  of  a subgroup  which  was 
found  to  be  too  small  to  warrant  statistical  anaJ.ysis. 

' 3*  The  respondent  lacked  essenbieO.  data  on  predictor 

and  criterion  variables. 

About  11,000  questionnaires  remained  after  the  preliminary  editing  and  were 
coded. ^ 

The  purpose  of  coding  is  of  course  to  make  possible  the  qiiantitative 
analysis  of  data  which  consist  of  verbal  responses  to  questions.  Many  of 
the  questionnaire  items  were  preceded,  i.e.,  the  multiple-choice  responses 
in  the  printed  booklet  bore  numbers  which  were  used  to  represent  the  answers 
selected  by  the  respondents.  Suoh  items  presented  few  difficulties.  Other 
items,  however,  were  of  the  free-answer  type.  The  response  consisted,  in 
some  oases,  of  filling  in  a number  (to-  orepresent,  for  example,  the  number  of 
hours  per  week  spent  in  studying) . ' In  other  oases  the  response  consisted  of 
a statement  in  the  respondentis  own  words  reflecting  his  attitude  toward  a 
particular  question.  In  coding  the  responses,  each  answer  must  be  given  a 
number  representing  one  of  a number  of  categories  into  which  all  the  responses 
can  be  classified  i The  first  problem  oonoeming  questionnaire  coding  had 
to  do  with  determining  what  these  oategories  should  be. 

The  first  steps  in  determining"  the  bategbrieS’ to  be;  used  in  codlng^the 
open-end  questions  consisted  in  examining  responses  made  by  a saoiple  of  stu- 
dents, classifying  their  responses  into  trial  categories.,  and  trying  out 
these  oategories  on  a second  sample  of  questionnaires.  For  this  purpose,  a 


^Mr . Robert  C . M7®rs  contributed  extensively  to  this  phase  of  the  study  in 
designing  the  oodlng  plan,  and  in  general  supervision  of  the  whole  program 
of  coding.  Miss  Henrietta  Oedlagher  was  the  Immediate  supervisor  of  the 
(/coders. 
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sample  was  drawn  of  about  100  questionnaires  each  from  Douglas,  Harris, 

Central  State,  Midwest  Tech,  and  Southern  Tech  imlversitieso  The  e:Q)erience 
gained  earlier  from  the  pretest  questionnaires  also  proved  to  be  useful  in 
planning  the  questionnaire-coding.  After  this  preliminary  work,  a first- 
draft  of  an  outline  of  procediires  and  a coding  key  were  prepared,  Following 
discussions  of  this  preliminary  outline  by  the  staff  and  tryout  of  suggestions 
for  revision  on  additional  questionnaires,  a complete  coding  manual  was 
developed;  those  portions  of  the  coding  manual  which  pertain  to  the  major 
open-end  questions  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  C3» 

The  coding  of  Item  45  of  the  questionnaire  deserved  special  comment. 

This  item  asks,  "Briefly,  what  are  the  main  changes  you  would  like  to  see 
made  in  the  program  or  organization  of  education  at  this  college.  In  order  to 
help  you  get  what  you  are  after  in  a college  education?"  Eight  lines  were 
provided  for  the  student's  answer.  The  purpose  of  Including  this  Item  was 
to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  make  concrete  suggestions  or  complaints 
about  his  college  in  a relatively  unstructured  situation.  The  item  was  s\og- 
gested  by  some  of  the  responses  to  President  Walters’  questionnaire,  on  which 
a number  of  college  officials  had  commented  on  the  veterans  contributing  a 
"more  mature  and  purposeful  tone"  to  undergraduate  life,  showing  "broader 
social  concepts"  than  the  nonveterans,  providing  a "more  mature  outlook," 
and  their  "willingness  to  speak  their  mind  and  complain  when  they  feel  that 
something  is  wrong  with  any  portion  of  the  University  administration."  One 
purpose  of  the  item  was  to  compare  veterans  and  nonveterans  with  regard  to  ' 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  responses  given;  the  item  is  also  interesting 
as  a means  of  discovering  the  criticisms,  complaints,  and  suggestions  made 
by  undergreiduate  students  about  their  colleges. 

In  the  preliniinary  examination  of  samples  of  questionnaires,  it  was 
foimd  that  comments  given  under  Item  3^  ("On  the  whole,  how  well  satisfied 
are  you  with  the  kind  of  education  you  are  gettliag?")  and  Item  38  ("Do  you 
ever  feel  that  the  things  you  are  studying  in  college  are  not  really  worth 
the  time  spent  on  them?")  were  essentially  suggestions  of  the  same  natiare 
as  those  made  in  answer  to  Item  4-5 • K was  therefore  decided  that  for  coding, 
purposes  all  comments  appended  under  Items  3^  coid  38  would  be  examined  in 
conjunction  with  answers  to  Item.  4-5  determining  the  categories  of  remarks 
made . 


After  examination  and  63q>erl]nental  coding  of  s.eywal  hundred  question- 
naires, a code,  conpnised  of  forty-six  categories  and  subcategories  was.  aet 
up  for  Item  45.  This  code  was  used  in  the  coding  of  questionnaires  for  throe 
Institutions --Adams,  .Midwest  Tech,  and  Stewart.  A check  on  the  reliability  of 
coding  which,  was  wtdA  at.  this  time  Indicated  that  codsrs.  were  unable  to  dis- 
criminate among  the  categories  with  sufficient,  accuracy.  For  this  ireaoOn,  and. 
.because  the  coding  preyed  to.  be  top  tlme-consufalng,-  an  abbreviated  cod.e  vas  de- 
vised containing  only  twenty  categories . A pl.an  was  also  developed  for  consoil*^ 
dating  thflr  coding  already  completed  for  the  first  three  Instltutionfl  ln,to  the 
neV  code.  The  consoildated  code  was  obtained  In  large  part  on  the  basis  of  plots 
made  from  the  forty-six-category  coding.  In.  which  the  specific  disagreements 
of  a first  second,  Independent  coding  could  be  noted.  TJ10  rssult.  that 
the  "pollapslng"  of  the  codes  for  the  first  three  Institutions  reimpved  most 
of  the  dlBagroomenta.  As  will  be  seen  later,  subsequent  studies  of  coder 
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reliability  showed  satisfactory  reliabilityo  An  excerpt  from  the  revised 
coding  manual  (Appendix  C3)  shows  the  new  categories  for  coding  Item  45  and 
the  method  of  consolidation  used  for  the  first  three  colleges  coded. 

A second  problem  involved  in  the  coding  of  Item  45  responses  had  to  do 
with  the  maximum  nxjmber  of  responses  to  be  coded  for  any  one  questionnaire. 
Tabulations  for  several  htmdred  questionnaires  showed  tiiat  about  90  P®r  cent 
of  the  respondents  gave  three  or  fewer  codable  comments,  It  was  therefore 
decided  to  code  three  comments,  if  that  many  were  made,  and  to  reject  any 
comments  beyond  that  nunibero  . This  decision  of  course  resulted  in  the  problem 
of  which  three  comments  to  code,  if  more  than  three  were  made.  A rigorous 
system  was  therefore  set  up  designed  to  ensure  that  any  two  persons  inde- 
pendently coding  the  same  questionnaire  woiald  accept  exactly  the  same  comments 
for  coding,  and  eilso  to  make  sure  that  comments  to  Item  45  woiald  not  be  over- 
emphasized to  the  exclusion  of  comments  to  Items  36  and  38* 

Somewhat  similar  but  less  complex  problems  were  Involved  in  the  coding 
of  other  free-answer  questionnaire  items.  The  coding  of  these  items  need 
not  be  discussed  here  in  detail,  since  the  section  of  the  Coding  Manual  and 
Coding  Key  which  are  reproduced  in  the  Appendix  will  make  clear  the  solutions 
which  were  accepted. 

Coders  were  selected  with  considerable  care.  The  maximum  number  working 
at  any  one  time  was  nine  and  the  average  five.  All  were  women  college  gradu- 
ates. Accuracy  rather  than  speed  was  eniphasizedi  a good  deal  of  attention 
was  devoted  to  giving  the  coders  an  appreciation  of  the  general  objectives 
of  the  study  and  to  giving  them  as  a group  a common:  basis  of  understanding 
with  regard  to  the  various  coding  categories.  Morale  was  maintained  at  a 
high  -level  throughout  the  three  months  required  for  the  coding  operation, 
despite  the  genereOJLy  tedious  nature  of  the  work. 

The  coding  of  adl  questionnaire  items  was  checked  throughout  the  coding 
period.  The  coding  of  every  item  was  checked  by  a second  coder,  and  a spot- 
check  of  every  fifth  questionnaire  was  made  by  a supervisor.  In  addition, 
occasional  studies  were  made  of  coding  reliability  for  free-answer  items  by 
having  a sample  of  questionnaires  independently  coded  by  two  coders;  then 
scatter  plots  were  made,  tislng  the  questionnaire  categories  assigned  by  the 
first  coder  and  the  second  coder  as  the  variables. 

In  cormectlon  with  the  coding  of  Item  4-5^  a rather  elaborate  procedure 
was  developed  to  ensure  consistency  of  coding,  which  routinely  Involved  inde- 
pendent coding,  by  two  coders,  the  same  responses,  The  first  coder  wrote 
her  selected  code  mmibers  on  the  left-hand  margin,  of  the  front  cover  of  the 
questionnaire  booklet;  the  second  coder  recorded  her  code  nxambers  in  the  ap- 
propriate code  boxes.  Then  a clerk  checked  the  two  s6ts  of  code  niimiberd  by 
folding  the  booklet  in  such  a way  as  to  bring  the  two  sets  of  ntmibers  into 
Juxtaposition.  Dlsagroements  were  then  eacami ned  by  two  different  coders  who 
in  collaboration  tried  to  agree  on  how  the  doubtful  responses  should  be  coded. 
In  the  occaslox^  Instances  where  no  agreement  could  be  reached,  the  final 
decision  was  made  b^r  a supervisor.  Studies  of  the  consistency  of  coding  this 
item  were  taade  by  comparing  the  two  Indepeudent  Judgments  of  the  first  two 
coders.  Agreement  was  found  to  be  high  even  at  this  point  before  diecuflSlQn 
of;  the: : disagreements.'.  c”, . 
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rigiire  9 Illustrates  a t3^1oal  plot  made  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  rellahillty  of  coding  Item  45.  In  this  example,  based  on  l66  question- 
naires from  Evans  Itoiverslty,  the  two  Independent  Judgments  made  hy  the 
coders  agreed  in  91  per  cent  of  the  oases.  ,(The  agreement  is  slightly  en- 
hanced hy  the  fact  that  tho  matching  was  based  on  sets  of  three  codes  rather 
than  individual  paired  codes.)  The  entries  in  the  diagonal  represent  the 
oases  where  there  was  agreement  j those  off  the  diagonal  indicate  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  disagreements.  (The  Interpretation  of  the  numerical  codes 
is  given  in  Appendix  C3»)  Ib  nay  be  noted  that  the  agreement  to  he  ejected 
by  chance,  in  this  Figure,  is  about  15  per  cent.  The  code  "T"  was  used  to 
indicate  no  response.  It  will  he  noted  that  about  half  of  the  disagreements 
were  in  the  Y categories j in  other  words,  much  of  the  disagreement  had  to  do 
with  whether  or  not  a particular  comnent  could  he  given  a specific  code  \inder 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Coding  Manual.  A total  of  forty-five  of  the  4-98 
responses  were  in  disagreement.  The  dlsagreero.anta  in  this  nine  per  cent  of 
the  oases  were,  in  accordance  with  the  standard  procedure  outlined  above, 
resolved  hy  conference  of  coders  not  Involved  in  the  original  coding. 

Plots  simileir  to  that  shown  in  Table  1 were  made  for  a number  of  separate 
samples  of  questionnaires.  The  over-all  percentage  of  agreement  in  coding 
Item  45  (at  this  stage  prior  to  study  of  disagreements)  was  found,  on  the 
basis  of  tabulations  of  1567  questionnaires,  to  he  89.6  per  cent.  The  varia- 
tion from  sample  to  san5>le  is  indicated  in  the  table  below,  (in  showing 
numbers  of  cases,  MV  means  male  veteran,  means  male  nonveteran,  and 
means  female  nonveteran. ) 

Since  these  data  for  the  coding  of  Item  45  are  based  on  the  stage  prior 
to  the  discussion  of  the  responses  not  agreed  upon,  ’ it  is  Judged  that  the 
final  reliability  of  coding  this  item  was  quite  satisfactory.  It  of  course 
should  not  he  assumed  that  the  disagreements  were  entirely  the  fault  of  the 
coders  J many  of  the  responses  not , agreed  upon  were  sufficiently  ambiguous 
that  it  was  sometimes  quite  arbitrary  as  to  whether  they  should  he  coded  at 
all,  or  which  coding  category  should  be  used. 

The  accuracy  of  coding  other  open-end  questionnaire  items  was  studied 
in  a similar  manner.  Item  11  (**What  kind  of  work  are  you  planning  to  dp 
after  you  finish  your  studies?  Describe  the  Job  as  speolfloally,  as  you  can.") 
wa^  the  one  other  item  where  a high  degree  of  subjective  Judgment  was  required 
of  the  coders  and  where  a large  proportion  of  the  students  gave  responses. 

For  three  seunples,  oomprlslng  a total  of  308  questionnaires,  the  first  and 
aeoond  coders,  working  independently,  agreed  in  88.0  per  cent  of  the  oases. 

The  percentage  of  agreement  for  the  three  sanples  was  92.0  per  pent,  89*3 
per  cent,  and  83. 0 per  cent. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  accuracy  of  coding  undoubtedly  increased 
as  the  coding  operation  continued.  Part  of  the  training  of  coders  inevitably 
occurred  on  the  Job.  Some  of  the  refinements  as  to  procedures  were  instituted 
after  coding  had  progressed  through  several  Institutions.  Coding  was  probably 
not  uniformly  aoourate  for  the  questionnaires  from  a particular  institution, 
since  time  was  required  for  the  coders  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
unique  types  of  responses  which  were  likely  to  arise  among  students  at  a 
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FIGURE  9.  RELATIOH  BEIi^EEir  TWO  HIDEPEIiDEIlT  CODINGS  OF  QUESTION  45  (C(»®!ENTS  REGARDING  COLLEGE)  FOR  ±66 

QUESTIOKHAIRES  OF  E\TA1JS  UKIVERSIK  STDDEHTS.  (Three  codes  were  assigned  to  each  questionnaire; 
in  21  instances  the  order  of  the  three  codes  vas  altered  in  making  the  plot,  thus  slij^tly  en- 
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Table  1 


Percentaige  of  Agreement  in  Initial  Coding  of 
Questionnaire  Item  45  for  Several  Samples 


University 

Number  c 

>f  Cases 

Per  Cent  of 
Agreement 

M7 

MN 

FN 

Total 

Midwest  City 

11 

18 

29 

58 

94.8 

Southern  Tech 

88 

31 

• — 

119 

93.8 

Midwest  City 

58 

54 

25 

137 

92.9 

Central  State 

87 

24 

4o 

151 

91.6 

Evans. 

88 

33 

45 

166 

91.0 

Miller 

28l 

— 

— 

281 

89.8 

Taylor 

19 

4o 

94 

153 

87.1 

Southern  Tech 
< 

22 

42 

— 

64 

87.0 

Miller 

m M 

206 

--  , 

206 

86.9 

Eastern  City 

23 

56 

154 

233 

85.7 
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paartlcular  coUsgs*  It  was  felt^  liowsver,  that  tlw  limitations  In  relia- 
bility are  those  ^jflilch  characterize  free-answer  questionnaire  coding  gener- 
ally; and  that  In  general,  the  coding  procedure  was  sufficiently  sound  to 
Justify  reeisonable  confidence  In  the  results  for  these  Items . 

!Qie  large  majority  of  the  questionnaire  Items  were  pre-coded,  so  that 
the  question  of  coding  reliability  did  not  arise.  In  the  few  free-answer 
Items  not  discussed  above  (e.g.,  highest  rank  attained  during  service,  prob- 
lems not  Included  on  the  check-list)  It  was  Judged  that  the  coding  was>  so 
nearly  objective  or  the  responses  were  so  few  that  formal  reliability  studies 
Vere  not  warranted.  It,  appears,  then,  that  reliability  of  coding  Is  not  a 
matter  of  particular  Interest  ekcept  on  It^ns  U and  45* 


Analysis  of  Academic  Data 


The  primary  pxurpose  of  the  analysis  of  academic  data  w;as  to  determine 
whether  or  not  veteran  students  made  hl^er  grades.  In  relation  to  their 
ability,  than  did  noncveteran  students . In  order  to  obtain  as  precise  a 
comparison  as  possible.  It  was  considered  essential  to  analyze  data  s,epa-^ 
rately  for  each,  university,  eind,  in  Institutions  of  complex  organization, 
separately  for  each  college  or  divialon.  Analyses  were  based  on  groups 
homogeneous  with  respect,  to  Institution  attended,  the  division  within  that, 
university  In  which  enrolled,  and  time  of  entrance  In  college.  Each  such 
group  ordinarily  Ihcluded  both  veteran  and  nonveteran  male  students;  In 
some  cases  female  nonveteran,  students  Vore  also  included.  A total  of  owenty' 
five  separate  groups  were  defined  by  this  procssa.  The  groups  within  each 
Institution  are  shown  In  Table  2. 


Colleges  Tdiere  dlfferentlatlbn  Into  various  divisions  Is  delayed  until 
after  the  freshman  or  sophomDre  year  are  classified  as  colleges  of  arts  and 
science  in  this  study.  Bi  all,  seyenteen  groups  were  from  colleges  of  arts 
and  science  (so  defined),  four  were  from  engineering  colleges,  two  from 
colleges  of  business,  one  from  an  agricultural  college,  and  six  groups  In- 
volved Interrupted  veterans  from  arts  and  science  and  technological  colleges* 


Preparation  of  the  Academic  Data,  la  defining  the  specific  students  from  each 

in  thfl  fltfttlstlcal  analyses  and  ±a  linking  the  numerous 
detailed  (decisions  required  before  analysis  could  begin,  prlmairy  consideration 
was  given  to  two  objectives  j 

a.  tp  bring  into  sharp  focus  any  basic  differonee  in  relative 
^ achievement  between  veteran  ahd  njanveteran  students;  and 


b.  to  provide  data  which  would,  be  as  cqnparable  as  possible 
for  the  sweiity-fiye  groups  chosen  for  analysis* 


-iPor  practical  reausons,  the  detailed  planning  o£  th®  study  and  th®  preparation 
of  the  academic  data  for  analysis  developed  concurrently.  In  order  that  all 
analyses  be  based  on  the  same  students  witWn  a partlctilar  college  group,  the 
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inclxision  of  any  variable  on  which  data  were  not  complete  required  the  ex- 
clusion from,  the  analysis  of  students  who  lacked  data  on  that  variable » 

Thus  in  the  final  determination  of  the  members  of  each  of  the  twen1^-five 
subgroups  it  was  necessary  to  balance  the  Information  to  be  obtained  from 
a particular  variable  against,  the  proportion  of  cases  to  be  dropped  and 
the  size  and  representativeness  of  the  sample  remaining,  if  the  variable 
were  included.  Fortunately,  two  facts  aided  greatly  in  making  the  deci- 
sionss  first,  that  many  of  the  scores  most  appropriate  for  the  study  were 
available  for  substantially  cases;  and  second,  that  it  wets  necessary  or 
desirable  to  exclude  students  lacking  data  on  certain  variables  (e«g.,  first- 
year  grades)  as  a means  of  defining  the  sample. 

Generalized  Description  of  the  Samples.  The  students  included  in  the  various 
HtiidiftH  yeyfl  mSn  veteran  students , male  nonveteran  students , or  female  non- 
veteran  students  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  twenty -fiye  groups  chosen  for 
study.  These  groups  were  defined  in  terms  of  the  coUege  or  iiniversity, 
the  college  class  (e.go,  freshman  in  the  fall  of  1946)  and  the  university 
division  (e.go.  College  of  Arts  and  Science).  In  general,  each  student 
Included  had  earned  a definite  amount  of  college  credit  at  specified  periods 
of  time.  He  had  complete  data  on  all  variables  chosen  for  statistical  analy- 
sis in  his.  group.  He  had  not  attended,  as  a civilian  student,  any  other  col- 
lege or  universityj  and  in  most  groups,  he  had  not  received  substantial 
credit  (lO  quarter  hours)  in  specific  courses  for  college  work  he  had  taken 
While  in  the  armed  services.  In  imlversities  having  several  divisions,  he 
had  been  enrolled  in  the  designated  division  during  the  entire  defined  period, 
was  typically  one  academic  year.  Except  for  the  editing  on  credit  for 
armed  service  college  training  programs,  the  procedures  were  uniform  for 
veterans  and  nonyeterans-  Typically,  the  voterahs  and  nonvetersns  were  not 
separated  until  the  editing  was  conpleted,. 

Direct  canparisona  of  grades  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  (excepting 
only  the  "interrupted"  groups)  are  thus  limited  to  grades  earned  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  university,  and  in  the  same  division  within  the  uni- 
versity by  veteran  and  nonyeteran  students.  Stxadents  Wio  have  done  part  of 
their  academic  woyk  at,  another  college  are  excluded  and  veteran  students  who 
extensive  college  training  in  basic  academic  subjects  during  their  mili- 
tary career  are  usually  excluded  from  the  conparlsons 

rtt\e»  additional  detail  of  procedure  should  be  noted  here  ; idle  determina- 
tion of  veteran  status.  E.or  makiTig  this,  classification,  two  main  sources  of 
data  were  possible:  first,  the  student's  own  definition  of  hie  status  in 

response  to  Item,  7 of,  the  questlonnairei  and  second,  an  Indication  by  his 
college  rasardlng  bta  veteran  status.  The  exclusive  us,e  of  the  first,  of 
t^se  would  have  led  i:o  the  elimination  from  the  study  of  all  students 
did  not  complete  questionnaires.  On  the  other*  hahd,  exclusive  use  of  the 
second  source  in  accordance  with  a uniform  definition  vpul^  have  involved 
excessive  practical  diff  iculties.  Students  haying  data  from  both  sources 
were  classified  as  follows:,  the  data  provided  by  the  college  ware  used  to 
determine  veteran  status  for  the  large  freshman,  groups  at  Adams,  Stewart, 
Vestem  State  .Ifivtversitles  and  for  the  two  interrupted  yoter.an  groups 
and  th,elr  controls  at  M?.dw&at  Tdchhological  Uhiversily;  in  all  other  groips, 
the  questlonnadre  response  was  used  as  the  chief  basis  of  claissijfication. 
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Conparison  of  the  two  sources  in  a number  of  institutions  showed  a 
hi^  degree  of  agreement  hetween  the  two  methods  of  classification;  accord- 
ingly, the  veteran  status  of  a small  proportion  of  students  idio  lacked  ques- 
tionnaires was  determined  from  data  provided  hy  the  colleges  in  several  of 
the  groups. 

The  first  step  in  the  actual  analysis  was  to  conqpute  the  intercorrela- 
tlons  of  predictor  and  criterion  variables. 5 For  each  group,  separate  tables 
of  intercorrelations  were  computed  for  male  veterans,,  male  nonveterans,  and, 
if  they  yare  included,  female  nonveterans.  For  certain  institutions  (Midwest 
Tech,  Middle  State,  Western  State,  Douglas,  and  Adams)  a larger  number  of  vari 
ablea  was  Included  than  for  the  remaining  Institutions.  The  more  complete 
analyses  were  in  general  made  In  instances  where  they  were  jxistif  ied  by  the 
sise  of  the  sample  or  by  the  availability  of  variables  tho\j^t  to  be  of  par- 
ticular Interest,  The  pvtrpose  was  not  only  to  study  the  relationships  of 
the  predictors  to  college  achievement,  hut  also  to  provide  Information  for 
use  in  selecting  variables  to  be  eng)loyed  in  the  analysis  of  covariance « 

analysis  of  covariance  method  employed  in  the  study  is  one  developed 
by  S.  S.  Wilks  - The  method  permits  one  to  test  successively  three  hypotheses 
regarding  the  regressions  of  a criterion  on  a predictor  for  two  (or  more) 
groups.  Bjnpsthesls  A is  the  hypothesis  that  the  errors  of  estimate  about 
the  regression  lines  (or  planes)  are  the  same  for  both  (or  all)  groups; 
hypothesis  B is  the  h;^othesls  that  the  slopes  of  the  regression  lines  (or 
planes)  ero  the  same;  and  hypothesis  C is  the  hypothesis  that  the  intercepts 
of  the  regression  lines  (or  planes)  on  the  criterion  axis  are  the  same.  The 
test  of  IjqKJthesis  B is  legitimately  applied  if  Bypothesis  A is  not  disproved, 
and,  similarly,  the  test  of  hypothesis  C is  legitimately  applied  if  the 
hyi>othesia  that  the  regression  slopes  are  alike  is  not  disproved.  If  the 
Intercepts  of  the  regression  lines  (or  planes)  on  the  criterion  axis  do 
prove  to  be  significantly  different,  the  interpretation  of  course  is  that 
the  members  of  one  group  show  a hliE^ier  performance  on  the  criterion  than,  do 
members  of  the  second  group  Who  are  of  similar  ability  as,  measured  by  pre- 
dictor scores . The  method  bas  been  generalized  and  ccinqEmitational  procedures 
have  been  evolved  for  regression  planes  based  on  more  than  one  predictor  as 
well  as  for  the  single  predictor  situation.® 


^The  ©xtensive  tabulations  analyses  required  by  this  study  V0ro  executed 
by  -ttie  Department  of  Statistical  Analysis,  of  vhich  Dr.  I^dyard  R Tucker  is 
Read*  Particular  acknowledgments  are  also  due  to  Rsrry  Garrison,  Who 
was  in  charge  of  the  IBM,  work,  to  Miss  Renrietta  GetUa^er,  who  coordinated 
thfs  eknalysls,  to  M^s.  ^Udith  Aronson,  Head  of  the  Computing  Section. 

cointrlbution  of  Dr.  Xedyard  R Tucker,  who  devaloped  an  effective,  sys- 
tematic procedvh«  for  cjoimputing  l^e  necessary  constants  aided  substantially 
In  wiftiring  the  use  of  this  procedure  feasible. 
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In  this  study,  the  regression  lines  (or  pleines)  to  h©  corrpared  are  the 
regressions  of  freshman  average  grades  on  the  predictor  or  predictors  chosen 
for  a particular  group  for  male  veteran  and  male  nonveteran  students  in  that 
group.  Disproof  of  Bi^othesis  C is  evidence  that  male  veterans  and  nonveter- 
ans of  similar  ability  differ  in  their  college  achievement  as  measured  by 
grades. 

The  conceptions  involved  in  the  analysis  of  covariance  procedure  suggest 
a convenient  and  meaningful  method  for  evaluating  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  two  groups.  The  procedure  yields  an  estimate  of  the  percentage  of 
veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran,  after  allowing  for  differences  in 
ability. 

If  it  is  found  (in  the  test  of  EypothesJs  B)  that  the  regression  lines 
or  planes  may  be  assianed  to  be  parallel,  then  they  may  actually  be  made  par- 
allel by  calculating  a common  slope.  (The  common  slopes  were  already  avail- 
able from  the  test  of  Dypothesis  B.)  Each  of  the  parallel  regression  lines 
or  planes  will  intersect  the  criterion  axis  at.  some  point|  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  points  (the  Intercepts ),  measured  on  the  criterion  axis,  is 
a measure  of  the  extent  to  whicli  one  group  excels  the  other.  Since  the  units 
used  for  the  criterion  vary  from  one  institution  to  another,  it  is  desirable 
to  find  a measure  which  is  more  nearly  comparable  from  group  to  group.  Such 
a me6is\ire  would  be  provided  by  dividing  the  obtained  difference  in  intercepts 
by  a suitable  standard  deviation.  It  was  decided  that  the  square  root  of  the 
pooled  error  of  estimate,  based  on  the  common  slopes  used  in  computing  these 
intercepts,  would  yield  the  most  appropriate  denominator.  This  of  course 
assumes  that  the  pooled  error  of  estimate  is  appropriate  for  both  sugroupsj 
the  tests  of  Hypotheses  A and  B.  provide  a check  on  this  assunption.  It  is 
apparent  that,  the  resulting  measure  is  a standard  score  whose  unit  is  a 
standard  error  of  estimate.  From  such  units  the  proportion  of  veterans  vho 
excel  the  average  nonveteran  may  be  estimated  by  use  of  a table  of  noimal 
curve  areas. 

This  concept  is  illustrated  in  Figure  10.  The  left-hand  distribution  is 
for  nonveterans  and  the  ri^t-hand  distribution  is  for  veteransj  the  means 
of  these  distributions  are  aeparated  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  regression  lines  (or  planes)  expressed  in  standard  error  of  esti- 
mate units.  The  proportion  of  cases  failing  in  the  diagonally  shaded  area 
may  be  obtained  from  a table  of  the  normal  curve;  this  value  is  an  appro- 
priate estimate  of  the  proportion  of  veterans  excelling  Ihe  average  nonvetsran 
when  ability  la  assximed  to  be  equivalent.  In  the  comparisons  of  male  veterans 
with  male  nonweterana,  thp  i^r  cent  of  veterans  excelling  thp  average  non- 
veteran is  always  reported.  Percentages  of  less  than  5O  then  indicate  superi- 
ority of  the  nonyeteran  subgroup.  Percentages  greater  than  50  indicate  su- 
periority of  the  veteran  subgroup. 

The  criterion  which  was  uniformly  used  in  the  analyses  of  covariance 
was  freshman  average  grade^  point-hour  ratio,  or  some  similar  index  based 
on  course  grades  obtained  during  the  freshman  year.  Grades  in  specific 
qourses  were  also  used  in  a limited  nusdier  of  analysis  of  covariance  studies . 
The  predictors  varied  from  school  to  school^  but  typically  two  measures,  comr 
blned  through  use  of  multiple  correlation  techniques,  were  enployeds  a 
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Dlff. 


Veterans  who  score 
above  average 
nonveteran  in  AAG 


Veterans  who  score 
below  average 
nonveteran  in  AAG 


College  Grades 

(Adjxisted  to  allow  for  Ability  Differences) 


FIGURE  10.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  PROPORTION  OF  VETERANS  EXCELLING 
THE  AVERAGE  NONVETERAN^  ASSUMING  NORMAL  DISORIBUTION  AND  EQUAL 
STANDARD  DEVIATIONS. 
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measure  of  high  school  achievement,  such  as  average  grade  or  rank  in  class, 
ATv^  a test  or  composite  of  test  scores.  The  most  commonly  used  test  vas 
the  American  Council  Psychologiceil  Examination.  Scores  on  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  tests  were  used  for  two  colleges,  and  in  a ntunber  of 
Instances  a composite  score  based  on  various  scholastic  aptitude  and 
achievement  tests  or  tests  of  tool  skills  was  employed. 

A slightly  different  approach  was  used  in  the  case  of  interrupted 
veterans.  Here  it  was  assumed  that  the  veteran's  freshman  grades,  earned 
before  wear  service,  furnished  the  best  possible  predictor  of  grades  earned 
after  discharge  from  military  service.  In  the  typical  study  of  interrupted 
veterans,  therefore,  the  regressions  of  second -semester  sophomore  grades  on 
first-term  freshman  grades  for  interrupted  veterans  and  uninterrupted  non- 
veterans  were  compared.  The  semester  or  quarter  average  greides  feilling  be- 
tween the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year  and  the  last  term  of  the  sophomore 
yeeu:*  were  not  used  in  the  analysis.  The  term  Just  prior  to  induction,  it  was 
thought,  might  have  suffered  because  of  knowledge  of  the  impending  induction 
into  the  armed  forces;  and  the  term  occurring  immediately  after  the  return 
from  service  might  not  have  been  typical,  either  because  of  need  to  readjust 
to  academic  life  or  because  of  a temporary  enthusiasm  leading  to  overachieve- 
ment. 


A total  of  fifty-two  tables  of  intercorrelations,  involving  varying  numbers 
of  variables,  and  thirty-two  analyses  of  covariance  were  computed  in  this  phase 
of  the  study.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  academic  data  are  reported  in 
Chapter  III. 


Analysis  of  Questionnaire  Bata 


The  pirrposes  of  the  questionnaire  analysis  may  be  stated  as  follows; 

1.  To  provide  a summary  of  the  opinions,  attitudes,  and 
biographical  background  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  stu- 
dents, as  they  are  reflected  in  the  Student  Opinion 
Questionnaire . 

2.  To  see  if  the  grades  of  students,  equated  in  ability, 
are  related  to  characteristics  measured  by  the  question- 
naire items. 

3.  To  see  if  the  grades  of  veterans  differ  from  the  grades 
of  nonveterans  of  equal  ability  and  with  similar  charac- 
teristics as  indicated  by  questionnaire  respoMes. 
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The  first  purpose,  to  provide  a summary  of  the  opluloas  of  students  as 
they  are  reflected  In  the  questionnaire,  may  be  achieved  merely  by  reporting 
the  frequenclee  vlth  vhich  the  various  response  categories  of  the  question- 
naire Items  are  chosen.  Ohe  attainment  of  the  other  purposes  cannot  so  easily 
be  achieved. 

It  would  of  course  be  possible  to  rei>ort,  in  addition  to  frequencies, 
the  mean  aptitude  test  score  and  the  mean  freshman  grade  of  those  students 
who  chose  each  particular  reponse  category  to  each  Item.  One  could  then 
draw  certain  conclusions  about  the  relation  of  each  Item  to  college  apti- 
tude and  to  college  grades . It  was  felt,  however,  that  more  meaningful  re- 
sults could  be  obtained  If  the  Items  were  analyzed  in  the  light  of  a measure 
based  on  both  aptitude  and  college  achievement.  A measure  called  Adjusted 
Gx*ade  was  therefore  employed  in  the  analysis . Bie  Adjusted  Average 
(aaq)  1b  a measure,  based  on  the  standard  error  of  estimate,  of  the 
extent  to  which  a student  "overachleves”  or  "underachieves”;  It  indicates 
the  extent  to  idilch  his  grade  falls  above  or  below  the  regression  line  for 
his  group including  both  veteran  and  nonveteran  students.  Noting  that  the 
standard  deviation  of  these  scores  Is  the  standard  error  of  estimate  and 
that  the  n»an  deviation  Is  zero.  It  Is  a relatively  strai^tforward  matter 
to  obtain  deviation  scores  havi^  any  desired  mean  and  standard  deviation. 

In  this  study,  130  was  chosen  for  the  mean  and  40  for  the  standard  deviation. 
The  computational  procedures  are  outlined  in  Appendix  B2. 

AAG's  were  not  computed  for  all  groups  used  in  the  analysis  of  academic 
data;  it  weus  Judged  that  the  labor  of  computing  AAG  and  tabulating  the  re- 
sults was  Justified  only  for  groups  \diich  were  of  reasonable  size  and  which 
were  partlculearly  appropriate  from,  the  standpoint  of  the  objectives  of  this 
study.  AAG's  were  not  computed  for  female  students  in  any  college  nor  for 
those  groups  which  because  of  smal.l  size,  lack  of  a control  group,  .or  other 
considerations  were  least  useful.  In  all,  sixteen  groups  were  Judged  to  be 
suitable  for  the  computations  of  AAG's. 

For  every  Item,  then,  a table  was  prepared  showing,  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  groupja,  the  per  cent  of  male  veterans,  male  nonveterans,  and 
female  nonveterans  (If  any)  who  chose  each  category  of  that  Item.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  sixteen  selected  groups,  the  mean  AAG  is  shown  separately  for 
those  male  veterans  male  nonveterans  In  each  group  who  chose  each  cate- 
gory of  the  Item.  Biese  detailed  tables  are  Included  in  Appendix  Al. 

Hhe  second  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  analysis  was  to  determine 
idiether  or  not  a statistically  significant  degree  of  relationship  exists 
between  an  Item  and  AAG.  A method  of  attacking  this  problem  was  desired 
which  would  be  feasible  In  the  light  of  the  large  number  of  subgroups  and 
of  questionnaire  Items  involved  in  this  study.  The  solution  found  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  ?-test.  For  each  Item,  the  mean  AAG  of  studenta  irtio  chose 
a particular  resi)onse  was  coBq>ared  with  the  mecui  AAG  of  the  students  who 
chose  other  responses  to  the  Item;  this  procedure  was  carried  out  separately 
for  veteran  nonveteran  studente  In  each  subgro\ip  for  which  AAG's  were 
ccoputed.  Tables  were  devised  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  F-toet. 
(The  procedure  followed  la  described  in  greater  detail  in  Appendix  B3.) 
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Each,  test  thus  reavilted  in  a determination  of  >*ether  an  association 
(stronger  than  would  be  expected  by  chance)  existed  between  the  item  and 
AAG  for  a particular  subgroup  of  veterans  or  nonveterans. 

Achievement  of  the  third  purpose  required  a method  by  which  the  back- 
ground;  attitudes,  other  personal  qualities  of  veterans  and  nonveterans 

could  he  directly  tied  in  with  the  results  from  analyses  of  academic  data. 
Since  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  responses  is  the  only  available  means 
for  attaining  this  objective,  the  problem  may  be  rephrased  as  follows ; Is 
the  difference  between  veteran  and  noncveteran  students  in  AdJ\isted  Average 
Grade  consistently  reduced  or  consistently  increased  when  veterans  and  non- 
veterans'  are  niat^d  with  respect  to  their  responses  to  a particular  ques- 
tionnaire item?  Ihls  restatement  suggests  a method  of  analysis  which  is  a 
feasible  and  direct  approach  to  the  problem  and  which  would  be  appropriate 
no  matter  what  results  were  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  academic  data. 

Die  essentieLLs  of  the  procedure  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  differ- 
ence in  mean  AAG  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  who  chose  a particular  item 
category  was  canspared  with  the  difference  in  mean  AAG  for  ali  the  veteran  and 
nonveteran  nmoibers  of  each  coUege  group.  If  the  difference  was  smaller  for 
veterans  nonvetertns  matched  wJ.th  regaard  to  response  category,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  differences  was  called  minus;  if  greater,  a plus  sign  was 
By  chance,  f of  the  signs  so  detemfllned  would  be  negative  and  half 
positive;  a considerable  departure  from  this  ratio  was  aSsinned  to  indicate 
that  the  item  Involved  a characteristic  related  to  veteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ences In  AAG.  Die  departure  from  50  per  cent  was  evaluated  in  te^  of  the 
probability  that  a greater  departure  could  be  expected  by  chance.  ( 

An  A-rwiwpi ft  nay  the  procedure  somewhat  clearer.  At  Evans,  among 

students  who  reported  that  graduation  from,  college  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  toms  of  their  vocational  plans,  the  veterans  had  a mean  AAG  of  139;  the 
nonveterans,  of  126.  Die  advantage  of  the  veterans  is  13  points.  Among  the 
remaining  students,  who  did  not  consider  graduation  essential,  the  veterans 
had  a msan  AAG  of  127;  the  nonveterans,  of  115 . Here  the  advantage  of  the 
veterans  is  12  points.  For  the  veterans  at  Evans  the  mean  AAG  is  132; 
for  all  nonveterans,  it  is  122,  a difference  of  10  points.  05ie  advantage 
of  veterans,  then,  would  be  slightly  greater  if  veterans  and  nonveterans 
wore  matched  with  regard  to  response  to  this  question.  Dlls  iresult  iisplies 
that  a greater  proportion  of  veterans  than  of  nonveterans  chose  the  less 
desirable  response  (graduation  not  absolutely  necesseury) . In  fact,  50  P®^ 
cent  of  the  vetereois  chose  it;  while  only  39  P®r  cent  of  the  nonveterans  did 
so.  factor  measuzed  by  this  item  therefore  would  not  help  to  account 
for  the  veteran  superiority  in  AAG  for  members  of  this  group.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  would  lead  to  the  eiqpoctation  of  nonveteran  superiority;  if  veterans 
prove  to  be  superior,  U is  in  spite  of  the  factor  measured  by  this  item.  Of 
coiorse,  this  result  is  merely  suggestive;  aimilar  results  in  other  colleges 
would  be  needed  to  establish  the  relevance  of  the  item. 


7ar>im<Yifi  Ai^gAiwftwt  is  jBiade  to  Professor  8.  S*  Wilks,  who  suggested  in  principle 
the  procedure  which  was  employed  in  analyzing  the  questionnaire  data. 
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A jiypothetical  case  In  vhich  the  mean  AAG'e  are  identical  >rtien  the 
response  chosen  Is  taken  Into  accoiant  nay  also  bo  usoful.  Suppose  that  a 
questionnaire  item  dealing  with  nuniber  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  study 
is  strongly  related  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade,  and  that  the  nea^  AAO,  for 
both  veterans  axid  nonveterans,  of  thpae  Mho  report  studying  lose  than  fif- 
teen hours  a week  is  120,  and  of  those  studying  fifteen  hours  a week  or  jnoro 
is  140.  Such  an  iten  might  account  for  superiority  of  veteran  students  in 
AAG,  provided  veterans  tend  to  study  more  than  nonveterans.  The  tabulations 
of  frequency  axid  nean  AAG  mlg^t^  for  example,  be  as  follows: 


Per  Cent  Choosing 
Each  Item  Category 

Mean  AAG 

Groups 

m 

m 

M7 

MN 

A.  Studied  less  than  15  hours 
per  week 

25 

75 

120 

120 

B*  Studied  15  or  more  hours 
per  week 

75 

25 

i4o 

iho 

Total  group 

100 

100 

135 

125 

The  fact  that  many  more  maift  veterans  (MT)  than  male  nonveterans  (MN) 

In  this  hypothetical  example  report  studying  15  or  more  hours  and  fewer 
veterans  report  studying  fifteen  hours  or  leas  per  week  results  In  a higher 
aao  for  veterans  than  nanveterans:  1315  as  compared  with  125  ^or  non- 
veterans  . 

findings  may  be  plotted  In  a marner  illustrated  In  Figure  11  • 
me  points  A and  B corTespond  to  the  means,  plotted  against  each  other, 
for  the  two  Itas-categorles.  Ohs  point  M reprosonts  the  over-all  neans 
for  vetaraxis  and  nonveterans*  me  diagonal  line  is  drawn  through^  11  at  a 
forty-five  degree  an^j  it  la  a line  representing  equal  differences  in 
AAG.  Both  points  (A  and  B)  are  located  below  the  diagonal,  since  the  par- 
ticular patteni.  of  flrequoncles  raised,  in  effect,  the  mean  AAG  for  veterans* 
Xf  the  iten  had  not  bean  related  to  AAO  Or  if  there  had  been  similarity  be- 
tween veterans  and  nonveterana  in  the  frequenclee  of  item  categories  choaen, 
the  d^fg*"***  would  have  tended  to  pass  through  points  A and  B rather  than 
above  them.  • 

Ih  the  test,  then,  the  criterion  for  Judging  whether  or  not  a 
qjueatlGnnaira  item  to  account  for  a veteran— nonveteran  difference 

In  jjiQ  le  the  proportion  of  points  having  a ainus  sign,  l.e.,  falling 
below  the  diagoaaal.  Beaults  for  a number  of  the  coUsge  groupe  are  conibined 
In  making  the  test,  order  that  sore  stable  resrults  may  he  obtained. 
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naORK  11.  ORAEHZC  ECAHFLE  OF  A SIGV.  TBST  IW  WHICE  BOm  HE8FQHSSS  OP  A OMO 
GAlKXni  HB1  7AUi  VnBJV  ZHE  ABSA  OF  XEID8  DJyFJSURCES. 
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In  applying  this  technique  to  determining  whether  each  questionnaire 
Item  contrlhuted  to  an  uxiderstandlng  of  yeteran-nonveteran  differences^ 
twelve  of  the  twenty-five  groups  were  selected.  These  twelve  groups  are 
all  limited  to  freshman  students  who  entered  In  the  fall  of  1946.  In  all 
twelve  groups^  first -yoar  college  average  grade  Is  the  criterion.  Each 
of  the  twelve  groux^s  represents  a different  university.  Ifone  of  the  twelve 
groups  fewer  than  70  mandsers  In  either  the  male  veteran  or  the  male  non- 
veteran group;  most  of  the  groups  are  much  larger  than  this  mlnlmumo  Of 
these  twelve  "sign-test"  colleges^  six  are  private  colleges^  and  six  are 
public;  nine  are  arts  and  science  groups^  while  three  are  engineering  groups. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  technique  for  evaluating  the  statistical 
significance  of  an  excess  of  signs  has  much  more  extensive  application^  beings 
In  effect^  an  application  of  chi-square  when  the  chance  probability  is  l/2'. 

For  oxasple^  If  In  a series  of  percentages  obtained  for  the  same  response  In 
12  colleges^  that  for  the  veterans  la  hlf^e'.*  In  11  of  the  12  Izistances^  one 
could  conclude  that  the  difference  Is  reliable  at  the  1^  level  of  significance. 


^An  extensive  discussion  of  the  sign  test  is  given  In:  Dlxon^  V.  J.  and 
Mood^  A.  M.  She  statistical  sign  test.  Journal  of  the  American  Statls 
tlcal  Association,  19^6,  4l,  557-566* 
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A primary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not 
veteran  students  ecum  hi^^er  £prades  in  college  than  nonvetersn  students  of 
equal  ability.  To  this  end,  a series  of  twenty -five  separate,  but  related, 
oaoparisons  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  was  carried  out--one  compari- 
son for  eacb  of  the  twenty-five  groups  listed  in  Chapter  Ho  In  addition, 
a number  of  supplementary  analyses  were  conducted  to  aid  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  basic  findings « The  groups  were  stixdied  separately  so  that  each 
comparison,  would  bo  baaed  on  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  who  were  as 
similar  as  possible  with  respect  to  such  factors  as  college  program,  previous 
oollege  training  as  a civilian,  and  educational  environment  while  In  college. 
(Age  was  not  controlled  directly  in  any  of  the  studios,  nor  was  educational 
experience  during  service  in  the  armed  forces  except  where  this  experience 
led  to  substantial  credit  in  specific  academic  courses.) 

In  order  to  take  account  of  ability  differences  in  coaparisons  of 
veterans  nonveterans.  It  was  necessary  to  define  ability  in  tenas  of 
specific  measures,  such  aa  scores  on  a test  of  scholastic  aptitude.  U 
every  comparison  the  suitability  of  the  measure  of  ability  employed  was 
evaluated  through  the  use  of  an  analysis  of  covariance  method.  This  pro- 
cedure minimized  the  likelihood  that  a predictor  chosen  for  equalizing 
ability  mi^t  introduce  some  bias  into  the  comparison  throu^  Its  closer 
relationship  with  grekdes  in  one  group  than  in  the  other.  The  procedure  pro- 
vided not  only  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  difference  between  veterans  and 
nonveterans,  but  also  an  estimate  of  the  probability  that  a greater  differ- 
ence than  the  one  obtained  might  have  arisen  by  chance. 

In  selecting  measures  of  ability  for  the  purpose  of  the  statistical 
analysis,  the  guiding  principle  was  to  seek  comparability  amozig  the  various 
analyses  without  attempting  to  force  all  the  studies  into  an  identical 
design.  permitting  soime  flexibility,  it  was  possible  to  take  advantage 
of  the  more  extensive  data  at  some  colleges  for  the  ll^t  they  mlghb  throw 
on  certain  special  problems . At  the  same  time,  the  predictors  chosen  for 
tiie  final  comparisons  were  considered  to  bo  sufficiently  similar  to  pexmlt 
general  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  the  series  of  separate  analyses. 

The  choice  of  predictors  within  a fairly  definite  framework  was  also 
thought  to  be  desirable  in  order  to  avoid  the  proliferation  of  studies 
which  would  have  resulted  if  varying  combinations  of  predictors  were  used, 
and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  capitalizing,  on  chance  variations  resulting 
fycmi  numerous  ccaparlsons  involving  the  same  group.  The  type  of  predictor 
to  be  used  was  th^fore  designated  in  advance. 


For  the  entering  freshman  groi^^ps,  the  usual,  team  of  predictors  was 
scam  imaasure  of  hlg^  school  standing  used  in  combination  with  some  test  of 
scholastic  aptitude.  (In  colleges  where  siiltable  data  on  hl£^  school  stag- 
ing wore  not  available,  tost  scores  provided  the  only  predictive  measure.) 
For  the  groups  which  Included  interrupted  veterans,  grades  earned  during 
the  freshman  year  (usually  first -seamater  grades)  were  used  as  the  predictor 


of  later  success. 
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In  order  ■bo  carry  out  the  s'tatla'tlcal  analyBes*  It  vas  neceBBAzy  to 
select  not  only  iBeaBures  of  ability  (*bhe  predictors)^  but  also  a neaBure  of 
college  Buccess  (the  criterion) . Olhe  criterion  chosen  for  the  twenty  groups 
of  >wgiT>TiiTig  students  ordinarily  the  freebnan  overage  grade.  Tor  the 
Interrupted  ye'terouis  their  nonveteran  control  groups^  fourth-sanester 
average  grade  vas  typically  used  as  the  crl'terlon.  Ih  supplesientary  analy- 
ses^ grades  In  specific  courses  vere  also  eioployed.  The  average  grades  were 
giiTiAfuny  obtained  directly  from  the  college  records,  althou^  In  a cases 
■they  wtire  cooq?u-ted  fzm  data  appearing  on  ■transcripts  wl^th  sll^t  npdlf  Ica- 
■blons  In  'the  systea  used  by  the  college  In  computing  averagec^. 

Ih  discussing  ■the  results  of  ocDaparlsons  In  ‘the  various  groins  s-budled, 
-the  following  order  will  be  followed:  (a)  students  of  arts  and  science  In 

prlvs’be  unlversi'tiesi  (h)  s'tuden'bs  of  arts  and  science  In  sts'to  and  municipal 
imlversltlasi  (c)  students  of  engineering  In  state  and  auaiolpal  unlverslUesj 
(d)  students  of  agriculture  and  of  business  In  state  and  municipal  unlyersl- 
tlas;  and  (e)  Intenrupted  veterans  and  their  uninterrupted  noovetaran  control 
groups,  within  sach  of  these  main  dlTlaions,  those  groups  upon  which  'the  more 
extensive  anslysas  were  dona  will  generally  be  oonsldsreu.  first. 


Grades  of  Veteran  and  JIanvotaraa  Btudents  In 
Arts  Science  Colleges  of  ^Ivete  thilversltles 


Adams  uniyerslty.  Ibx  addition  to  'the  basic  conparlson  of  sudilevenent  relative 

other  pertinent  problems  were  s'tudled  at  Adams  for  veteraxis 
atiH  nonve'terans : *the  In’terrelatlons  among  various  predictors  ( Including  Col- 

lege Board  test  scores,  date  of  taking  ‘tes'to  for  admission,  and  secondary 
school  standing)  and  the  valldl-tlos  of  these  predlcborB  in  relation  ■to  -term 
grades. 


Adams  Unlversl'ty  Is  a large  private  unlversl'ty  for  men.  All  candidates 
for  admission  are  required  to  present  scores  on  College  En'trance  Examination 
Board  ■bests,  along  with  evidence  regarding  'their  secondary  school  achievement. 
Por  ■the  1946  group,  about  two-'thlxds  of  the  entering  s'tudents  had  attended 
private  schools.  Although  specific  courses  are  no't  required  of  ftreahmon,  the 
selection  of  courses  Is  llsd'ted,  and  all  fireshmen  carry  a uniform,  xnnnber  of 
courses. 

»WiA  group  students  Included  this  study  may  be  defined  as  follows : 
students  who  entered  as  f^ahman  In  'the  fall  of  1946  and  who  com- 

ple'ted  a full  year  * s work  during  'the  academic  year,  1946-1947 • number  of 
veterans  In  'the  group  Is  531j  nonve'terans,  694.  A few  Items  of  Inforaa- 
'tion  obtained  tram  group  JDambara  who  coBQile'ted  quest '1  onnalres  smy  bo  ralevant 
here:  ve'teran  group  In  analysis  Is  relatively  young  (about  40  per 

cant  were  under  -twenty  years  of  age  at  time  of  en-trence),  and  -the  'tour  of 
active  duty  for  the  ma^lty  of  -them  was  c«®aratlvely  short  (only  about  45 
per  cant  had  served  two  years  of  more) . Only  3 P«r  cent  were  married.  About 
95  per  cent  of  -»««»  reported  -that  -they  would  have  attended  college  wl-thout 

no 
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the  aid  given  by  the  01  Bill.  For  veteraiXB  and  nonveterana  alike,  60  per 
cent  of  the  group  reported  that  their  fathers  vere  college  graduates. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  veterans  and  about  95  Por  cent  of  nonveterana  were  living 
In  the  college  dormitories. 

*Ph«  predictors  used  for  Adams  vere  the  Verbal  and  Mathematical  scores 
of  'the  CoUogo  EQ'txcuice  IBzttOilxiatloxi  Board  Scholaatlc  Aptltuda  OtoBt  (SAT)^ 
the  Adjusted  School  Bank,  and  a Predicted  Grade,  conaruted  by  the  university, 
which  Is  based  on  adjusted  rank  in  school  and  College  Board  test  scores. 

adjustment  of  the  rcmk  In  school  la  based  on  past  records  at  Adams  of 
students  from  each,  particular  secondary  school.  The  criterion  measures  are 
Flrst-Samaster  and  Second -Semester  College  Average  Grade.  Grades  are  "per- 
centage" grades  baaed  on  a 100-polnt  scale.  QSie  date  of  taking  College  Board 
tests  was  Included  as  still  another  variable.  The  Intarcoxrelatlons  of  these 
variables  are  shown  In  Tiable  3. 

"Date  of  Tests”  was  Included  In  order  to  Investigate  the  relationship 
of  amount  of  time  elapsing  between  testing  suid  college  entrance  to  measures 
of  aichleveamnt  In  college.  Many  of  the  veterans  had  taken  the  College  Board 
tests  prior  to  war  service,  while  practically  all  nonveterans  took  the  tests 
In  the  spring  Just  prior  to  entrance  at  Adams  University.  The  mean  date  of 
testing  for  veterazis  was  found  to  be  between  19^  and  19^5^  with  a standard 
deviation  of  1.12  years.  It  Is  apparent  that  there  Is  sufficient  variation 
iuwnwg  the  veterans  to  w«**w**  the  results  of  the  analysis  meaningful. 

The  correlations  Involving  year  of  testing  are  all  low;  they  range  from 
-.08  to  .21.  The  correlations  with  term  averages  are  .03  and  .06.  Die  high- 
est correlatj.on  (.21)  Is  with  the  VerbsQ.  score  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test.  Dlls  positive  relationship  night  bo  accounted  for  In  terms  of  higher 
standards  for  admission  in  the  more  recent  yearsj  however,  such  an  hypothesis 
Is  not  borne  out  by  the  correlations  with  the  SAT-Mathematlcal  score  and  the 
Adjusted  School  Bank,  which  are  -.02  and  -.08  respectively.  Oho  sllj^tly 
higher  correlation  with  the  SAT-Verbal  scoire  may  merely  reflect  growth  in 
vocabulary  and  other  verbal  abilities  with  age.  By  and  large.  It  ap>pears 
that  date  of  taking  the  aptitude  tests  Is  a matter  of  little  Importance  within 
the  limits  of  age  and  tlnm  found  in  this  study.  This  finding  Is  of  consider- 
able significance  in  the  Interpretation  of  data  In  this  Investigation,  since 
In  BK>st  groiqe  the  veteran  students  wore  tested  after  war  service,  idille  non- 
veterans  vere  tested  soon  after  graduation  from  hlf^  school. 

The  correlation  of  First -Senes  tor  Average  (brade  with  Second-Sanest  or 
Average  Grade  Is  .81  for  etnh  of  the  subgroups.  Dils  V8Q.ue  may  bo  considered 
as  an  Indication  of  the  reliability  of  semester  grades,  a3.thouf^  It  Is  pre- 
sumably an  underestimate.  Die  reliability  of  average  grade  for  the  freshman 
year  may  be  estimated  at  .90  or  higher,  using  the  Speanaan-Brown  fomula. 

The  veteran  subgroup  Is  seen  to  have  obtained  lover  mean  scores  than 
the  nonveteran  subgroup  on  all  the  variables  on  which  a cas^parlson  Is  pos- 
sible. It  is  particularly  Interesting  to  note  that  the  veterans  were  pre- 
dicted to  earn  a mean  average  grade  of  about  72  and  they  actually  earned  a 
Flrst-Sai»otdr  Average  Cbrade  of  75.^*^  while  the  nonveterazio  were  predicted 
to  have  a mean  average  grade  of  74.8  and  actually  earned  a llrst-Seamster 
Average  of  75.7^  a somswhat  smaller  difference. 

in 
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Table  3 

IMTERCCEIREUTIONS  OF  SCHOLASTIC  APTITUDE  TEST  8CCBES,  DATE  TESTS  KERB  TAKBN 
(FCR  VETERANS  ONLY),  ADJUSTED  SCHOOL  BANK|  IBEDICTED  QRADEj 
AND  FIRST-YEAB  COriEGET;  AVERAGE  QRADES 

tAmmm  TTnivaraitv.  College  of  ArtB  and  Solenoe^  Freahaeiij  1946»19^»I 


Male  Nonyetereme  (1^9^) 


H 

a 8 

^ 1 

*T  « 1 

3 S 1 1 

1 V 

0 

1 1 

1 1 t 
1 ^ 1 

i i 1 
H 1 s 

3 

a 

Q 

• 

CO 

SAT-Verbal 

N.  .17  .31  .65 

.37  .37  .39 

565 

86 

SAT-Mathenatlcal 

.23  .33  .w* 

.32  .25  .30 

594 

80 

Date  of  Tests 

.21  -.02  N. 

Adjusted  Sohool  Bank 

.29  .37  -*08  N 

. .82 

.57  .57  .60 

76.2 

7.0 

Predloted  Grade 

.62  .46  .16  .76 

.61  .62  .65 

74.8 

6.0 

1st -Semester  Average 

.41  .37  *03  .53  .81 

.81 

75-7 

6.8 

Snd-Semester  Average 

.37  .26  .06  .50  .58 

.81 

75.8 

6.6 

First-Year  Average 

.41  .33  ‘55  *83 

75.8 

6.4 

Mean 

536  576  4.42  72.2  72.0 

75.4  74.8  75*1 

Standard  Deviation 

93  84  1.12  7.7  8.9 

6.5  6.3  6.1 

H 

m 

4T\ 

N 

m 


» 

& 
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It  win  te  noted  In  Table  3 that  the  beat  alngle  predictor,  for  both 
yeterana  and  nonyeterana,  la  the  Predicted  Grade,  and  that  the 
School  Rank  alone  la  nearly  aa  good.,  eapeclally  for  nonyeteraMv  Dio  Pre- 
dicted Grade  waa  tried  aa  a variable  for  uae  In  controlling  ^ 

analyala  of  covariance.  It  waa  found,  however,  when  thla  variable  to  ^od, 
that  the  elope  a of  the  regroaolon  llnea  were  algnlflcantly  deferent  (^t 
for  nonyeterana  being  ateeper),  ao  that  the  Interpretation  of  , 

of  later  atepa  would  be  doubtful.  It  to  oIbq  found  that  the  Ad^ua^  School 
Bank  to  reaponalble  for  the  different  alopea.  Ohe  greater  elope  at  the  re- 
greaalon  of  gradea  on  Adjuated  School  Bank  for  nanvoterana  Beane,  of  oourae, 
that  for  a given  Inoreaent  In  achool  rank  there  waa  on  the  average  a greater 
Inoreaae  In  average  grade  for  nonyeterana  than  for  veterana.  One  can  o^ 
apeculate  aa  to  the  reaaon  for  thla  finding;  but  perhapa  It  la  related  to 
l£e  nonintellectual  factora  which  Influenced  hl^  achool  ochlayeBent  a^  which 

turn  wartunr  bean  nodlf l.d  to  vatorao*  during  the  of 

Since  the  College  Board  teat  acorea,  uaed  alone,  did  not  have  algnlflcantly 
different  alopea  for  veterana  and  nonyeterana,  they  were  choaen  aa  the 
dlctora  to  be  held  conatant.  It  nuat  be  added  that  thla  choice  reaulted  In 
Bone  loaa  of  predictive  effect Iveneaa. 

Reaulta  pertaining  to  the  analyala  of  cwlance  are  ahown  In  detoU  In 
If,  the  flrat  aectlon  of  the  table  (l)  ore  ahown  the  IntercOTela- 
Uona,  aaans,  and  atandard  devlaUona  for  the  varlablea 

terlon  la  Plrat-Yoar  College  Average  Grade.  Die  correlatlona  In  thla  Inatance 
are  aeen  to  bo  very  alnllar  for  veterana  and  nonyeterana.  Ohe  ^veterana 
obtained  >iigher  average  acorea  for  both  the  Verbal  and  iiathematlcal  parte  of 
the  Scholaatlc  Aptitude  Teat,  and  their  freahman  average  grade  to  alao 
ellghtly  hl^r.  VarlablUty  of  teat  acorea  to  allfi^tly  greater  for  veterana, 
na  ahown  by  larger  atandard  devlatlona,  but  the 
Bore  variable  with  roapect  to  average  gradea.  Part  II  of  lable  4 
the  aultlple  correlatlona,  baaed  on  the  two  BAT  acoreo,  are  -48  and  .46  for 
veterana  and  nonyeterana  roepectlvely . For  both  aubgroupa  conblned, 
aultlple  correlation  la  .47.  In  Interpreting  theae  corxelatlTO,  It  la  im- 
portant to  ronwaber  that  the  teata  were  uaed  In  aelectlon  of  the  atudenta. 

Part  HI  of  the  table  preaenta  the  reaulta  of  the  throe  algnlf  loanee 
teata  In  the  analyala  of  covariance.  Dlfforencoa  In  errora  of  oatlmate  and 
alopea  are  not  algnlf  leant.  Dio  Intercopta  of  the  rogrosalon  planea,  alao, 
are  not  algnlflcantly  different;  whan  ability  (aa  meaaured  by  SAT  acorea; 
la  eqiavalent,  the  gradea  earned  by  veterana  and  nonyeterana  are  too 

wiinig-r  to  warrant  the  conclualon  that  either  group  la  aiflporlor* 

Part  IV  of  the  table  hlghll^ta  the  flndlnga:  Die  veterana  have  a 

alight  advantage  over  nonvetorana  of  equivalent  abWty;  the  ^vwtage,  er- 
preaaed  In  Adama  TSilveralty  grade  unlta,  la  .3o.  (In  teimo  of  the  mean 
gradea  ahown  In  Part  I of  the  table,  the  nanvetoana  Rave  an  ®^®^®«® . ^ 

advantage  of  the  veterana,  oxproaaed  In  atandard  error  of  eatlmato 
unite,  la  only  .06.  Perhapa  the  moat  meaningful  maaauro  of  tto  wteran  etu- 
denta*  advantage  la  the  percentage  of  veterana  found  to  exceed  the 
nonyeteran  In  gradea  adjuated  for  ability  dlfforenceB;  In  the  caae  of  Adama, 
thla  tuma  out  to  be  only  52.  If  there  ware  no  difference,  thla  per  cent 
would  of  courae  be  50.  Die  difference,  aa  noted  above,  la  too  amall  to  oe 
atatlatlcally  algnlf  leant. 
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COMPARISON  OF  AVKPAC5E  ORAnES  EARNED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
kAmm^  TTni^ftyaltv.  College  of  Arts  and  Solenoe,  Freehnea,  1946-1947 


I.  CorrelatioxxB,  Means,  and  Standard  Deylat lone; 


Correlation  with: 

3D 

N 

Variable 

sub- 

group 

SAT-Verbal 

SAT-Natb. 

First -Tear 
Avg.  Orade 

Mean 

1.  Scholastlo  Aptitude 
Test-Verbal 

MV 

MN 

.23 

*17 

.41 

•39 

536 

565 

93 

86 

531 

694 

2.  Sobolastio  Aptltxide 

MV 

.23 

.33 

5T6 

»*► 

84 

80 

531 

694 

. Test-Matheaatioal 

MN 

•17 

.30 

3.  First-Tear  College 

MV 

.41 

.33 

75.1 

75.8 

6.1 

6.4 

531 

694 

Average  Orade 

MN 

.39 

.30 

II.  Mult ll^le  Correlations  (Variables  1 and- 2 tb.  Variable  3)s 


Saople 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 
Male  Nonveterans 
Combined  Group 

.48 

.46 

.47 

III.  Annlpsls  of  Covarlanoe  Results 

• 

• 

^^otbesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

2.008 

1 

Between  «10  and  .20 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.733 

2 

Between  . 50  and  . 70 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

1.213 

1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

IV.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability'  Held  Constant: 


Si^erlor  siibgroup 

Advantage  e^ressed  in  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  in  standard  error  of  estlaate  \uxlts 


Male  Veteran 

0.36; 

0.06 


Per  cent  of  reterans  ezoelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  signifioanoe  of  differ enoe  (flrooi  UIC  above) 


52 

Not  slgnlfloant 
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Stewart  T3hiverBlty«  For  the  Stewart  Shivers  Ity  s'tudents  entering  as  ftreeh- 
TWftTi  In  19^/  the  analysis  design  was  such  like  thAt  for  Adasis.  At  Stevart^ 
Intercorrelatlons  asiong  College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tsst  scores^  Ad> 
Justed  School  Bank,  date  of  taddng  adnlsslons  tests,  and  First-Year  College 
Average  Grades  were  obtained*  In  cosqparlng  the  relative  achievement  of 
veteran  nomreteran  xutle  students,  aUowance  ms  aade  for  three  predictors: 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test-Verbal,  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test-Mathematical,  and 
Adjusted  School  Bank. 

Stewart  is  a private  institution  far  man,  similar  In  many  respects  to 
Adaas  Uhiversitj.  Students  are  required  to  present  College  Board  scores, 

Rjong  with  their  secondazy  school  records,  for  adnioslan.  As  at  Adeaas,  the 
majority  (about  three-fourths)  of  the  1946  entering  students  had  attended 
private  schools.  As  freshmen,  Stewart  students  select  their  program  within 
a restricted  framework. 

gronp  of  entering  freshmen  may  be  defined  as  follows:  students  vho 

entered  ais  beglnxilng  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  1946  and  who  ccBQdeted  a full 
yeeir's  work  during  the  academic  year,  1946-1947*  There  were  I87  veteran  and 
348  nozzveteran  atxadents.  Since  all  students  carry  a fixed  number  of  courses. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  consider  variations  in  academic  load  In  defining  the 
saaple.  Further  infonnatian  about  this  group,  obtained  frcsi  their  question- 
naires, may  be  simimarized  as  follows:  !Qie  veterans  were  young  (about  per 

cent  were  not  yet  twenty  when  they  entered  college);  the  great  majority  had 
had  relatively  little  active  d\ity  (sll^tly  under  30  per  cent  had  served  two 
years  or  more);  none  was  macrrl^.  Virtually  cQl  indicated  that  they 
probably  woxild  have  cone  to  college  without  01  Bill  assistance*  Sixty  per 
cent  of  veterans  about  6^  per  cent  of  nanveterans  reported  that  their 
fathers  were  college  gzraduates.  As  at  Adams,  substantially  all  students 
(about  95  P®r  cent  of  both  veterans  and  nanveterans)  were  living  in  college 
dozmltorles  . 

Tho  statistical  resizlts  Involved  In  the  coapax*ison  of  achievement  of 
veteran  nonveteran  students  are  presented  in  Table  5*  predictors 
ngftiTi  included  the  College  Board  SAT  scores,  both  Verbal  and  Mathematical. 
Their  predictive  value  was  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  Adaxas.  Adjusted  School 
Bank  was  also  tised  at  Stewart,  its  predictive  value  was  high  (r  * .^3 
for  veterans  end  .62  for  nanveterans).  At  Stewazt,  the  sdjustnent  of  the 
aoccndary  school  razik  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  fomer  students  frm  eax^  par- 
ticular secondary  school. 

The  multiple  correlatians  (baaed  on  all  three  predictors)  were  higher 
■KhA'n  for  Adams  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  measure  of  hi^  school  achieve - 
msnt;  the  R was  .60  for  veterans,  .66  for  nonvoterans,  and  for  both  sub- 
groiq>B  combined.  As  at  Adams,  the  nonveteran  students  on  the  average  had 
scores  on  a11  the  predictors  and  also  a higher  First-Tear  Average 
Grade.  The  eustual  difference  in  mean  grades  is  .31  on  the  grading  system 
used  at  Stewart.  Stewart  uses  a seven-step  grading  system;  In  this  analyBls, 
the  highost  grade  was  given  the  value  7>  the  next  6,  and  so  on,  1 being  the 
lowest. 
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COMPARISON  OP  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BT  VEOKRAN  AND  NOHVETKRAH  NAIE  liTUDENTS 
Stwart  Ualvereity,  College  of  Arta  and  Boience,  Freahnen,  1946-194? 

I.  Correlations,  Meane,  and  Standard  Derlations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  vlth: 

Mean 

SD 

7' 

w % 

a 

— I 

SAT 

Verbal 

SAT 

Math. 

AdJ. 

Sohool 

Rank 

Ist-Tk*. 

Average 

Grade 

1.  Soholaatio  Aptitude 

Test-Verbal 

2.  Soholaatio  Aptitude 

Test-Matbeaatical 

3.  Adjusted  Sobool 

Bask 

4.  First-Tear  College 

Average  Grade 

MV 

MN 

MT 

MN 

W 

MN 

M7 

MN 

.21 

.09 

.29 

.31 

.40 

.40 

.21 

.09 

.32 

.37 

.28 

.25 

.29 

.31 

.3? 

.37 

.53 

.62 

.40 

.40 

.28 

.25 

.62 

536 

570 

570 

590 

4.12 

4.70 

4.76 

5.07 

86 

82 

77 

74 

.76 

.78 

.77 

.83 

187  1 

348  1 

187  ! 

348 

187 

348 

187 

348  j 

TT.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1,  2,  and  3 vs*  Variable  4): 


Saag)le 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.60 

Male  Nonveterans 

.66 

Cooibined  Grov^ 

.65 

.'•ut 


.4 

'M 


nie  Analysis  of  Covariance  Restilts: 


r; 


er|c 


Bjypotbesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  then  obtained  ^ 

vould  arise  by  chance  i 

A.  Equadity  of  errors  of  estiaate 

0.014 

1 

1 

Betveen  .90  and  .95  1 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

3.375 

3 

Between  .30  and  .50  ; 

1 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

2.143 

1 

Betveen  .10  and  .20  ] 

Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  e^n^ssed  in  grade  \mlts 

Advantage  eapressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  \inits 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  HIC  above) 

Male  Veteran 

0.09 

0.14 

56 

Not  significant 

3 

16 
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tha  asialyBls  of  corarianCd  rosults  Bhov  that  tha  hTpothesaB  of  actual 
errors  of  eatiaate  azid  equal  alppes  of  ragraaalon  plasea  are  aot  dlapiroTed. 
nwiA  difference  between  reteran  noinreteran  atidenta  in  Intercapta  of 
their  resroBBlon  planes  is  veil  vlthin  the  range  of  chance  ezpectancj.  Ohe 
advantage  la,  then,  in  favor  of  the  veteran  atudant  at  Stewart;  but  the  ad* 
vantage  la  only  .09  grade  imlta  or  .l4  atandard  error  of  eatlxuite  unlta^ 
whATi  ahllltj  jasasurea  are  into  account.  Tlfty^aix  per  cent  of  the 

veterans  exceed  the  average  ncanreteran.  !Ihe  advantage  of  the  veteran  la 
•gain  found  not  to  be  algnlf Icant^  account  la  taken  of  differencea  in 

abllit7- 

In  addition  to  the  varlablea  directlj  Involved  in  the  analjrsia  of  co- 
variance,  attention  vea  given  to  the  year  during  vhlch  College  Board  teats 
were  taken.  results  for  this  variable  were  slnllar  to  those  found  at 

Adaas.  Vhlle  practicaUy  the  nosveteran  students  were  tested  in  19^^ 
the  Bean  date  of  testing  for  veterans  was  aidvaar  between  1944  and  194^, 
with  a abandard  deviation  of  one  year.  Die  correlations  of  year  of  testing 
with  other  variables  ranged  fron  .10  (with  Adjiasted  School  Biuik)  to  -.04 
(with  SAT-M  and  Pirat-Tear  Average  Qrade).  Die  correlation  with  SAT-V  was 
.07  at  Stewart.  Die  tlae  of  testing  was  again  found  to  be  a factor  of 
negligible  IsQKirtazice  within  the  conditions  of  this  study. 

Douglas  university.  Several  points  not  investigated  in  the  first  two  analy- 
ses  were  Included  in  the  study  at  Douglas,  m particular,  data  for  a groiflp 
of  fenale  nanveterans  were  analyzed.  Douglas  la  the  first  of  nany  groups 
for  which  Anerican  Council  Psychological  Kraal  nation  scores  were  available; 
in  this  analysis,  both  part  mmI  total  scores  ware  studied.  Tear  of  High 
Scliool  Qraduatiou  «nd  nuaher  of  hours  of  credit  were  other  variables  of 
special  Interest  Included  in  the  Douglas  study. 

Douglas  university  is  a coeducational  private  university  located  In  a 
Boutham  city.  !Ihe  typicnl  method  of  adnlsslon  at  Douglas  depends  primarily 
upon  the  student's  secondary  school  record,  m the  1946  group,  about  4^  per 
cent  bitii  attended  private  schools.  Certain  required  coursea  are  set  up  for 
freshnen  in  arts  and  science,  required  subjects  being  English,  mathematics, 
ATu^  BoclaX  science. 

t%ia  group  studied  at  Douglas  set  the  following  zrequiremants : all 

entered  as  beginning  freshsiein  In  the  fall  of  1946/  conpleted  three  full 
quarters  during  the  acadsialc  year  1946-1947/  and  returned  a questionnaire. 
{yBTj  few  students  in  Ihis  group  failed  to  cas^pXete  a questionnaire . ) Die 
resulting  group  included  77  smJLe  veterans/  119  saXe  nonveterans,  and  93 
fBBBle  nanveterans.  Prom  the  questionnaires , the  following  charactezXstlcs 
were  noted:  Die  veterans  were  relatlvelv  young  (about  half  were  under  age 

twenty  at  tljae  of  entrance)  j only  about  40  per  cent  had  had  two  or  more 
yeeurs  of  active  duly;  and  sXlghtly  under  10  per  cent  ware  siaxTled.  Sosm- 
what  iaOTB  t>um  90  per  cent  reported  that  they  would  probably  have  attended 
college  without  the  aid  of  the  GI  BUI.  When  veterans  were  collared  with 
the  two  nonveteran  subgroups  with,  respect  to  father's  education.  It  turned 
out  that  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  veterans'  fathers  had  been 
graduated  from,  college,  as  cospared  with  sli^tXy  sxxre  than  40  per  cent  for 
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tho  ™»i  A nonveteraus  • Die  percental  for  faoale  noznra'teraDB  was  slightly 
greater  than  for  male  nonveterans.  !33xo  great  majority  of  Douglas  students 
(^ut  80  per  cent  of  the  veterans  and  75  Vor  cent  of  the  nonvoteranB)  live 
either  at  home  or  in  one  of  tho  college  dotnaltories.  A much  larger  propor- 
tion of  veterams  (60  per  cent)  than  of  male  nonveterans  (slightly  over 
30  per  cent)  reported  that  they  lived  at  hone  or  vith  near  relatives. 

Dio  predictors  used  at  Douglas  Included  rav  scores  on  the  ACB  Psycho- 
logical Ixanination  (Quantitative,  Linguistic,  and  total  score),  an  English 
Flacenent  Itest  and  a Mathematics  Test  administered  to  fteahman  at  Dou^aa, 
and  High  School  Average  Grade . Ohe  high  school  grade,  irtiich  vas  easprossed 
in  letters,  vas  converted  into  numerical  form  as  foUowa:  A ■ 0,  A-  ■ 

■ 6,  B ■ 5,  B-  * U,  etc.  Oho  Tear  of  High  School  Graduation  vas  also  In- 
cluded, for  veteran  students  only.  Criterion  measures  Included  the  Plret- 
Tear  College  Average  Grade,  score  on  an  7&»gliah  Achievement  Test  given  near 
tAft  Atpt^  of  the  freshman  year,  and  grades  in  the  tvo  freshjoan  English  courses. 
rtViA  grades  vere  based  on  a four-category  scale,  the  units  of  vhich  had 
numerical  values  of  3 to  0.  The  number  of  Plrst-Tear  College  Credit  hours 
for  vhich  students  vere  registered  vas  included  as  another  variable. 

tsia  Intercorrelations  of  the  variables  are  shovn  in  Thbles  £ and  7» 
CoB^parison  of  the  mean  scores  reveals  that  the  vomftn  students  vere  s\^>erior 
to  both  the  other  subgroups  In  measures  of  English  aptitude  and  achievement, 
is  consistent  with  tho  sox  difference  usually  found.  Chi  mathematical 
tests,  they  vere  definitely  poorer  than  the  male  nonvetarans  and  similar  to 
the  male  veterans.  The  male  veteran  subgroup  tended  to  bo  poorest  on  both 
predictor  and  criterion  measures. 

Por  the  A subgroiqps,  tho  best  predictor  of  the  Pirst- Tear  Average 
Crf^dA  vas  School  Average  Grade,  lAiile  for  the  vonen  students,  tne 
measures  of  verbal  ability  (ACPK  total  and  L-scores  and  the  Engllah  Place- 
ment Test)  vere  the  best  pr^ictors. 

Tear  of  v^gh  School  (Graduation  vaa  Included  as  a variable  for  male 
veterans  onlv,  since  practically  all  the  nonveterans  graduated  from  Mgh 
school  in  1^6.  Tho  average  veteran  graduated  from  high  school  in  1944 
(the  last  digit  of  the  year  of  graduation  vas  used  as  tho  variable),  and 
there  vas  considerable  varlablUty  aa  Indicated  by  the  ataadard  deviation 
of  1.7.  Tear  of  irigh  School  Graduation  has  essentially  zero  correlations 
vith  all  the  predictors  except  High  Scdxool  Average,  idiere  tho  correlation 
is  -.18.  Diia  correlation  indicates  a very  slight  tendency  for  students  vho 
gradxiated  wst  recently  to  have  lover  Hi^  School  Averages.  Such  a rela- 
tionship might  easily  have  been  the  result  of  a tendency  for  admiooions 
officers  to  admit  tho  older  veterans  only  if  they  had  exceptionally  good 

school  records,  or  of  a seflf -selection  process  in  tho  older  vet^ana . 
(Torrelaticnj  vith  the  measures  of  college  eudxlevemsnt  were  also  negative; 
tho  most  recent  hi^  school  gijkduatos  tended  to  mabe  poorer  grades.  Die 
highest  correlation  (-.28)  is  vith  tho  Plrst-Tear  Average  Chrade,  but  the 
relationship  also  holds  for  the  throe  measures  of  achievement  in  English. 
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Hunber  of  hours  credit  correlates  poaitlyely  with  all  other  neaaures  for 
nV!  three  subgroups,  Indicatirg  a tendency  for  the  better  students  to  taka 
the  heavier  loads.  !Qie  correlation  Is  especlsdJiy  high  vlth  the  Matheoatics 
Tbst  In  three  groups.  heaviest  course  load  is  taken  by  the  stale  non- 
veterans the  lowest  hy  tbs  stale  veterans;  the  biggest  naan  difference 
asioimts  to  two  credit  hours. 

Ihree  analyses  of  covariance  were  coatputed.  Ihe  results  of  the  first, 
cooparlng  veteran  nonveteran  stale  students,  are  shown  In  Table  8.  Dio 
correlations,  stsans,  standard  deviations  for  the  criterion  and  the  selected 
predictors  are  taken  from  the  store  coqplete  table  of  intercorrelations.  Die 
Anerican  Council  Psychological  Krastlnation  total  score  and  Sigh  School  Average 
Grade  were  chosen  as  predictors.  Hhs  sultiple  correlations  were  found  to  be 
.59  and  .7U  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively,  and  .71  tor  both  sub- 
groupe  condxlned.  Oho  higher  validities  for  nonveterans  is  undoubtedly  duo  In 
part  to  their  greater  variability. 

Differences  in  errors  of  estlsiate  and  slopes  of  the  regression  planes 
were  found  to  be  no  greater  than  would  be  expected  by  chance,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  intercepts  of  the  regression  planes  was  also  not  significant.  When 
account  is  taken  of  differences  between  the  sid>groiGM3  in  ability,  the  mean 
dUtference  in  freshnan  enrerage  grade  is  only  *02  (in  favor  of  the  veterane) 
as  cnapared  with  a difference  of  .26  (In  favor  of  the  nonveterans ) idien  no 
adjustment  is  oade.  Xn  standard  error  of  estimate  units,  the  difference  is 
c04;  52  per  cent  of  the  veterans  excel  the  average  nonveteran. 

Thw  analysis  of  covariance  results  for  the  male -female  nonveteran  cospari- 
son,  shown  in  Tabl-’  9,  also  shows  negative  results.  Die  hypotheses  of  equality 
of  errors  of  esi^lmate,  slopes,  and  intercepts  are  not  disproved.  Pemale  non- 
veterans  cure  found  to  excel  the  xoale  nonveterazis  by  .06  grade  units,  when 
ability  is  considered,  a difference  which  is  not  significant.  Only  46  per 
cent  of  the  naifl  nonveterans  excelled  the  average  female  nonveteran. 

Die  third  analysis,  the  results  of  which  are  shown  In  Table  10,  Involves 
the  coopMirison  of  male  veterans  female  nonveteran  students.  Again  the 
th-rwA  hypotheses  are  not  disproved.  Die  female  students  were  found  to  earn 
better  grades.  In  relation  to  ability,  than  the  male  veterans,  the  difference 
being  .09  grade  units.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  male  veterans  excelled 
the  average  female  student,  a difference  which  is  not  significant. 

Harris  Utilvorsity.  Dio  euialyBls  of  data  for  students  In  Harris  University 
was  limited  to  that  necessary  for  a conqiarlsan  of  irelative  achievement  of 
veteran  Anri  nonveteran  studemts  after  allowing  for  differences  in  high 
school  standing  AWfi  a caniposite  score  based  on  five  entrance  tests. 

Harris  is  a coeducational  private  midwestem  college  of  arts  and  science 
idiich  is  bound  by  ties  of  tradition  to  one  of  the  major  religious  donomlna- 
tioos . Harris  students  are  drawn  from  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school 
gTAdiiftti ng  classes,  il^eshmen  choose  their  own  program  within  a series  of 
general  requirements,  only  being  specifically  required. 
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Sable  8 

COMPABISCnr  of  ATERAOE  grades  EARHED  BT  VEiSHAN  AlID  NON  VETERAN  MAZE  STUDEWTS 
Dotffliim  UhlTeralty,  College  of  Arta  and  Boiencei  RreBbaeiit  19^6-19^*7 


I.  Correlatlona,  Means , and  Standard  Deyiatlons: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACES 

H.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

iBt-Ir. 

Average 

Grade 

1.  ACFE  Total 

MV* 

.13 

.35 

106 

1? 

77 

(raw  score) 

MR 

.32 

.55 

.117 

20 

119 

f 

2.  Eigb  School 

MV 

.13 

3.26 

2.04 

77 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.32 

.65 

4.07 

2.30 

119 

3.  First-Tear  College 

m 

.35 

.52 

1.14 

.64 

77 

Average  Grade 

MH 

.55 

.65 

1.40 

.75 

119 

H.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 tb.  Variable  3): 


Saag^le 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.59 

Male  Nonveterans 

.74 

Conbined  Oroiqp 

.71 

HI.  Analysis  of  Corariance  Results; 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  th^  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Eqtnlity  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.0506 

1 

Between  and  .90 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

2.048 

2 

Between  .30  and  .50 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

0.0587 

1 

Between  .80  and*  .90 

XV.  Dlfferenoe  between  Stibgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Svq^rlor  subgrotg;) 

Adyantage  e^^ressed  in  grade  units 

Advantage  eaqpressed  in  standard  error  of  estlzaite  units 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  significemce  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 


Male  Veteran 
0.02 
0^04 
52 

Not  significant 
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IU)le  9 

COKPAItISQN  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EABSED  BT  MADS  HOHVKTERAH8  AMD  IlMAIE  H0MVETKHAH8 
D<y«ffima  Unlweity.  College  of  Arte  and  Soienoe,  Fi^slnwn. 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  end  Standard  DeTlatlona: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  vith: 

Mean 

SD 

M 

Acn 

I.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

lat-Tr. 

Average 

Grade 

1.  ACn  Total 

MM 

.32 

.55 

117 

20 

119 

(rair  score) 

FM 

.20 

.51 

111 

20 

93 

2.  High  School 

MM 

.32 

4.07 

2.30 

119 

Average  Grade 

FM 

.20 

.46 

5.34 

1.97 

93 

3.  First-Tear  College 

MM 

.55 

1.40 

•I? 

119 

Average  Grade 

FM 

.51 

.46 

1.57 

eOl 

93 

H.  Multiple  Correlatlona  (Variables  1 and  2 rs.  Variable  3)s 


Ss^le 

Multiple  B 

MeJ.e  Monveterans 

.74 

Fexoale  Monveterans 

.63 

Combined  Orotjp 

.70 

in.  Analysis  of  Corarlance  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
vould  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.275 

1 

Betveen  .50  and  ,J0 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

3.246 

2 

Betveen  ,10  and  .20 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

0.596 

1 

Betveen  .30  and  .50 

IV.  Difference  betveen  Subgroups  vlth  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Stqperlor  subgrot$ 

Advantage  es^essed  in  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  units 


Female  Monveteran 
0.06 
0.11 


Per  cent  of  male  nonveterans  excelling  the  average  female  nonveteran 


46 


Level  of  slgnifioanoe  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 


Mot  significant 
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CCHPAHISON  OP  AVKRACa  GBADE9  EABHED  HI  M/01  PKEIRAHS  AHD  7IMAUE  HOBVEISRAHS 
nni^raity.  Collew  of  Artg  and  floitnoe,  TftDa^t 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deriatlons: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  vith: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

» 

ACIV 

H.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

Ist-Tr. 

Average 

Grade 

1.  ACFB  Total 

MV 

.13 

.35 

106 

19 

77 

(rav  score) 

FN 

.20 

.51 

111 

20 

93 

2.  Sigh  School 

MV 

.13 

•s 

3.26 

2.04 

77 

Average  Grade 

nr 

.20 

•k6 

5.34 

1.97 

93 

3.  Virst-Tear  College 

MV 

.35 

1.14 

.64 

77 

Average  Grade 

FH 

.51 

.w 

1.57 

eOl 

93 

^ 

II.  Multiple  Correli^tfona  (Variables  1 and  2 rs.  Variable  3): 


Sanple 

Multiple  S 

Male  Veterans 

.59 

Feoale  Honveterans 

.63 

Co:d>iaed  Grotv 

.66 

TTT.  AnalTsis  of  Conurianoe  Results: 


Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Vreedott 

FTobAbilitj  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
vould  arise  bv  chance 

A.  EqxuLlity  of  errors  of  estinate 

0.479 

1 

Betveen  .30  and  .50 

B.  Bsuality  of  slopes 

1.347 

2 

Betveen  .20  and  .30 

C.  Bquality  of  intercepts 

0.990 

1 

Betveen  .30  and 

IV.  Difference  betveen  Siibgroups  vlth  Abllltj  Held  Constant: 


Superior  exSbgrcnxp 

Adraotage  ej^nressed  In  grade  units 

Adrantage  eapressed  In  standard  error  of  estlsate  units 

Per  cent  of  nale  Tsterans  excelling  tbe  arerage  feaale  nonreteran 

Level  of  significance  of  difference  (fron  IIIC  above)  


Teoale  Honveteran 
0.09 
0,17 
43 

Hot  significant 
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For  study  at  Harris  Dhlvorsllgr,  the  foUoviiig  grouEP  of  stxidents 
selected:  students  vho  entered  as  beginning  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  19w, 

vho  coBsOetod  stibstaatially  a full  year's  work  during  the  acadeaic  year, 
1946-1947,  and  who  retxxmed  a questionnaire.  Students  whc  receired  ten  ^ 
aore  ho\ars  of  credit  in  specific  subjects  for  training  received  in  the 
services  were  Judged  not  to  be  *l)eg1nnlng  students,"  and  students  who  carried 
ten  or  fewer  credit  hours  in  any  tens,  were  Judged  not  to  have  completed  a 
full  year's  workj  both  of  these  groups  were  eoicluded.  It  aay  he  added  that 
virtually  all  students  cOB®GLeted  questionnaires,  so  that  this  was  not  an  In- 
portant  cause  of  rejection  of  students  fim  the  analysis.  Uhe  groiQ>  selected 
for  study  Included  105  veteran  and  l46  nonveteran  students. 

Fran  the  questionnaires,  the  following  points  nay  be  added  to  the 
description  of  the  group:  Only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  group  of  veterans 

were  under  twenty  years  of  age  upon  entrance  to  college;  slightly  under 
cent  served  two  or  noro  years  of  active  duty;  and  Just  under  10  per  cent  ^ 
the  veterans  were  narrlod.  Almst  90  per  cent  would  probably  have  attemod 
college  vlthout  the  GI  Bill.  With  respect  to  father's  education,  the  picture 
is  sooBwhat  similar  to  that  at  Douglas:  slightly  over  20  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  about  35  cent  of  the  nsle  nonreterans  reported  that  their 
fathers  had  been  graduated  fron  college.  A little  nore  than  half  of  the  aa^ 
veteran  and  male  nonveteran  atudents  were  living  In  ftratemlty  houses;  Barrio 
is  the  only  college  Included  In  the  study  where  the  fraternity  house  was  the 
predOBlnant  living  arrangeaent. 

Ihe  predictors  used  at  Eaxris  Included  High  School  Hank  and  a Ccsposite 
Test  score.  (Hi^  School  BazdL  was  converted  to  a standard  score  scale  having 
a mean  of  13  and  a standard  derviatlon  of  4.)  Die  ccn?OBite  score,  which  Is 
coiQnited  routinely  at  Harris,  Is  based  on  the  Anerican  Council  Psychological 
ficoiilnation  (1942  edition)  and  four  Fom  T Cooperative  tests:  the  Coopera- 

tive  fiiglish  Test  (consisting  of  Machonics  of  Xxpression,  Hffectiveness  of 
Sipressian  Beading  Comprehension)  and  the  throe  Cooperative  General 
AchievsBBsnt  Teats  In  social  studies,  natural  sciences  and  nathenatics.  Die 
composite  score  was  obtcdned  by  adding  to  the  ACPE  total  score  twice  ~^e 
of  the  scaled  scores  on  the  four  achieveaent  tests,  after  both  the  ACPE  total 
and  the  sum  of  the  scaled  scares  hed  boon  converted  to  standard  scoroo  based 
on  local  nozim.  Dio  criterion  as  visual  is  the  First-Tear  College  Average 
(hrade.  A six-step  grading  system  is  used  at  Harris;  in  this  analysis,  the 
numerical  equivalents  of  the  steps  wore  3,  2,  1,  0,  -1,  and  -2. 

Die  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Table  11.  Die  nonveterans  at 
Harris  proved  to  be  superior  on  the  average  to  veterans  on  both  predictor 
measures  atmI  also  with  respect  to  freshman  average  grade.  Validity  coeffi- 
cients are  satisfactorily  hlg^.  Dio  greater  validity  of  Hl^  School  Bank  for 
nonveterans  may  be  due  in  peurt  to  the  greater  variability  of  nonveterans  on 
fhia  inaasure.  Die  multiple  correlations,  based  on  both  the  Coopo^te  Test 
score  aiid  Hl^  School  Rank,  were  .fiL  and  .68  for  veterans  and  nonveterans 
respectively,  emd  for  both  subgroups  combined  It  was  .65. 

Die  analysis  of  covariance  results  show  that  the  hypotheses  of  equality 
of  errors  of  estimate  and  equality  of  slopoB  of  regression  planes  are  not 
disproved,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  Intercepts  of  the  generalized 
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Table  11 


m-i8 


COMPAEISQN  OP  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NONVETEFAN  MAIE  STUDENTS 
Harris  UblTerslty,  College  of  Arte  and  Science  < Freahinent  19^6-19^7 

I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Corre3atlon  with: 

Meein 

SD 

N 

Compos 1 .e 
Test 

H.  S.  Rank 

Flrst-Teeu* 
Avg.  Greide 

1.  Conposlte  Test 

MV 

.46 

.55 

164 

28 

105 

MN 

.52 

175 

32 

l46 

2.  Hl^  School  Rank 

MV 

.46 

15.0 

3.0 

105 

(converted  score) 

MN 

.65 

17.2 

l4o 

1 

3.  Plrst-Tear  College 

MV 

•55 

1.20 

.72 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.52 

.65 

1.43 

.71 

l46 

H.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3): 


Sangple 


Male  Veterans 
Male  Nonveterans 


Multiple  R 


.61 

.68 


Combined  Group 

.65 

XIX.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Restilts 

• 

• 

Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.901 

1 

Between  .30  and  .50 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

4.024 

2 

Between  .10  and  .20 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

0.676 

1 

Between  .30  and  .50 

rv.  Difference  betveen  S\d)gro\Q>8  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


O 
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Si^rlor  subgroup 

Advantage  e^ressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  unite 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
i Level  of  slgnlflcemce  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 


Mede  Veteran 
0.06 
0.11 

Not  significant 
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regression  planea  is  not  significant.  The  yeteran  subgroup  la  sll^tlj 
superior.  Although  the  nonyoterana  achieve  a rav  inean  ayerage  grade  which 
is  .23  higher  than  for  yeterane^  the  difference  becomea  .06  In  favor  of  the 
yeterana  »hen  the  Influence  of  the  ability  meaeiarea  la  taken  Into  account. 

In  error  of  eetlmate  units,  the  advantage  of  yeterana  la  only  .11.  Fifty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  veterans  exceed  the  average  nonyeteran  with  respect  to 
freshman  ayerage  grade  at  Harris.  The  advantage  of  veterans  Is  clearly  not 
significant . 

Miller  IBilversltyo  As  at  Harris,  the  annlysla  of  the  academic  data  at  Miller 
tfwa  -hn  -fW.  req,ulred  for  comparing  the  relative  achievement  of  male 

yeteran  nonyeteran  students.  Th,e  predictora  employed  were  the  American 
Council  Psychological  Examination  total  score  and  Hig^,  School  Hanh.  lEhe  Cri- 
terion was  First-Tear  College  Average  Grade. 

Miller  la  a large  coeducational  private  university  located  in  an  eastern 
city.  Students  In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  are  typically  drawi  from 
the  i^per  three— fifths  of  graduating  classes  of  accredited  hlg^  schools . The 
only  course  required  of  ail  freshmen  is  English j as  usual,  however,  the  formu- 
lation of  the  student’s  program  Is  determined  In  part  by  broader  requirements. 

Ihe  group  selected  for  study  may  be  defined  as  follows:  students  who 
entered  as  beginning  freshaien  In  the  fall  of  19^6,  who  completed  a full  year 
of  work  (eleven  or  mpre  hours  each  semester ) during  the  acadeimic  year  1946-1947^ 
(since  questionnaire  returns  were  satisfactory)  who  returned  a questionnaire. 
Because  one  of  the  variables  Included  In  the  analysis  was  score  on  the  19^6 
edition  of  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examination,  a few  students  who 
had  taken  the  1945  edition  wore  excluded.  Further  information  about  the  group 
was  obtained  from  the  questionnaires,  as  follows:  "Vieterans,  at  Miller  tended 

to  be  somewhat  older  than  those.  In  other  arts  and  science  groups  entering  In 
1946  (only  about  15  per  cent  ware  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  time  of  entrance); 
they  also  served  a longer  period  of  actiye  duty  (about  75  per  cent  had  served 
two  years  or  more);  roughly  15  cent  ware  married.  Shrty-five  per  cent 
of  the  group  Judged  that  they  would  probably  have  attended  college  without  the 
GI  Bill.  With  respect  to  father.'* a education,  slightly  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  itiftift  veterans  rei>orted  that  their  fathers  wer®  college  graduates;  for  the 
male  nonveterane  the  percentage  wais  20.  The  majority  of  students  in  this 
group  lived  at  home  or  wl’bh  near  relatives;  7^  per  cent  of  the  male  veterans 
and  slightly  over  80  per  cent  of  the  nmlo  nonvsteraois  were  doing  so.  It  may 
aklso  be  noted  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  vsterauas  In  this  group  rented  or 
owned  their  own,  house  or  apartment;  among  the  groups  previously  des.crlhed, 
only  .Douglas — ^wlth  slightly  under  10  per  cent~hhs  more  than  a small  propor- 
tion in  this  category. 

Results  of  the  analysis  of  data  for  Miller  students  axe  showu  in  Table  12, 
In  Interpreting  standard  deviations,  the  following  information,  may 

be  useful:  'The  grading  system,  at  Miller  Is  based,  cm  a five-step  scale;  the 

numerical  equivalente  of  the  categories  range  frcBn.  3 through  0 to  -1=  For  uee 
In  statistical  analysis.  High  School  Rank  was  converted  to  a standard  scale 
having  a mean  of  13  and  a standard  deviation  of  4-. 
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TaMLo  12 

CCMPABISOIf  OF  AVSIRAOE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  KONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Mlllei:  Utalverslty,  College  of  Arts  eind  Solenoe,  Ereehinen,  1946-19^7 


I.  Correlations^  Means ^ emd  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACRE 

1 

H.3. 

Rank 

1 ^ 

lst*Yr . 

Average 

Grade 

1.  ACRE  (1946)  Total 

MV 

.26 

.41 

111 

20 

425 

(raw  score) 

MN 

.32 

.39 

102 

20 

193 

2.  High  School  Bank 

MV 

.26 

.43 

14,8 

3.3 

425 

(converted  score) 

MN 

.32 

.58 

15.8 

3.4 

193 

3.  First -Year  College 

MV 

.41 

.43 

1.49 

.56 

425 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.39 

.58 

1.50 

.64 

193 

II.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3): 


Sample 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.53 

Male  Nonveterans 

^62 

Combined  Group 

.56 

III.  Analysis  of  Covarlanoe  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

1.136 

1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

7.027 

2 

Between  .02  and  .0^ 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

2,732 

1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

TV.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constsmt: 


Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  u^lts 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  slgnlfioanoe  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 


Male  Veteran 
0.07 
0.14 

56 

Not  significant 
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Veteran  azid  nonyeteran  students  &t  Killer  IJkilyerslty  have  alnost  ex- 
actly the  sane  nean  First -Tear  Average  Qrade.  Their  average  rav  scores  on 
the  ACPE  are  alnost  identical^  but  vlth  respec*t  to  11]^  School  Banh  the  non- 
veterans  are  slightly  superior. 

Veteran  students  proved  to  be  sonewhat  less  predictable  than  nostveterans 
in  terms  of  the  multiple  correlations^  vhere  are  .^3  end  *62  respectively. 

TVift  difference  is  due  to  the  greater  predictive  value  of  hlg^  school  standing 
for  npnveterans;  vhlch.  is  characteristic  In  some  degree  of  almost  edl  the 
groups  studied  vhsre  a measure  of  hi£^.  school  standing  yas  ayedlable*  Errors 
of  estimate  vere  not  significantly  different*  The  slopes^  however ^ were 
slgolficantly  different,  at  the  ^ level.  It  was  Judged  that  a difference  in 
slopes  significant  at  this  level  did  not  preclude  continuing  the  analysis  of 
covariance^  particularly  in  view  of  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  group  at 
Miller.  The  difference  in  Intercepts  between  the  groups  tianaed  out  not  to  be 
significant. 

Male  veterans  tend  to  excel  nonveteran  students  of  equivalent  ability, 
the  difference  in  grade  unlts^  however,  being  only  .07.  Ih  etanderd  error  of 
estimate  xmits,  the  difference  la  .l4.  Plfty-six  per  cent  of  the  veteran  sub- 
girOup  exceed  the  average  nonveterani  the  difference  is  not  significant . The 
difference  in  slopes  of  the  regression  planesj^  hwnsver,^  casts  scone  doubt  on 
the  accureu:y  of  the  evaluation  of  the  difference  in  Intercepta. 

Evane  Ihilverslty . For  students  entering  EVaM  Xlhlvorslty  as  freshmen,  the 
comparlBon  oif  achievement  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  was  carried  out 
using  only  a single  predictor— total  score  of  the  American  Council  Psychologi- 
cal Examination— as  a basis  for  equating  aptitude.  The  criterion,  as  usual, 
was  First-Year  College  Average  Grade. 

Evans  is  a coeducational,  private,  churchrocomected  college  of  arts  and 
science  located  in  a mldweetem  city.  Admission  Is  based  typiceLLly  upon  the 
hlg^  school  record  of  the  student.  At  Evans,  Engliah  is  a reqxxlred  subject; 
the  remaining  requireoaents  In  the  freshman  program,  allow  seme  choice  of  siah- 
Jeots. 

*Thw  group  chosen  for  analysis  at  Evans  was  limited  to  students  entering 
as  beginning  freshmen  In  the  fall  of  1946  whp  ccaDpleted  two  eemeetera  of 
eleven  or  more  hours  each  dujclng  the  academic  year  1946-1947/  and  idio  coBapleted 
a questionnaire.  Voter  an  students  who  received  nine  or  more  credit  hours  In 
specific  subjects  for  college  training  during  mllitaiy  swrvice  wore  considered 
not  to  hs  "beginning  etudenta"  and  were  excluded.  The  veteran  subgroup  com- 
prised aS3  students,  and  the  nwaiber  of  noneveterans  was  94.  Questionnaire 
responses  provided  the  following  additional  information  about  the  Evans  group 
chosen  for  study;  U3ce,  ,tho  Miller  group,  the  Ewans  veteran  group  was  rela- 
tively old  (only  about  20  per  cent  were  under  twenty  years  of  age);  almost 
70  per  cent  of,  the  vetSThns  "hA/i  completed  two  years  or  more  of  active  duty; 
and  does  to  20  per  cent  were  married.  As  at  Miller,  ellgbtly  under  JO  per 
cent  Indicated  that  they  would  probably  have  attended  college  without  the 
aid  provided  by  the  01  Bill.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  male  veterans  and  Just 
under  20  'p6r  cent  of  the  nonveterans  indicated  that  their  fathers  ware  col- 
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lege  graduates . Finally ^ these  E7anB  students  generally  lived  at  hame  or  vlth 
near  relatives ; slightly  under  60  per  cent  of  veterans  and  about  70  per  cent 
of  male  npnveterans  used  this  arrangement*  About  2^  per  cent  of  veterans 
lived  In  a rooming  or  boarding  house^  and  approximately  10  per  cent  owned  or 
rented  their  own  house  or  apartment. 

Xhe  results  of  the  ualysls  are  In  Ttf>le  13 « At  Xvens  ttolverslty, 

coaly  one  predictor  wee  used>  the  total  score  on  the  Anoxioan  CounoU  Psyoho- 
logloal  Jfiunlaatl^i.  A measure  of  sohool  itandlsg  was  not  used  baoausa 
data  were  not  available  for  a lufflolantly  large  proportlca  of  tbs  group.  Slis 
ACFS  proved  to  have  a fairly  good  pradlotlvi  value  at  Svans.  Qie  nonEvatarans 
were  sllidvtly  auperlor  In  ACPB  acors/  while  the  veterans  ssmsd  f lrst-7asr  Average 
Orades  whloh  were  slightly  hl|^r  than  thpss  of  nonvatisrsns*  Ihs  superiority 
of  the  veteran  group  was  found  to  aBC^mt  to  .1^  In  grade  units  (.28  in  stand- 
ard error  of  estlnata  units);  when  account  Is  taken  of  the  dlffersnos  In  ability. 
The  perosntsge  of  yatarans  axoaadlng  the  araraga  nonvetcran  was  found  to  be  6lj 
this  advantage  of  the  Tetsrans  Is  significant  at  the  S$  level. 

Taylor  Iftulverslty.  At  laaat  two  speolal  features  ohoraoterlis  the  analysis  of 
data  for  itesh&m  at  Taylor  I)hlverslty.i  flrat;  the  average  gradaa  are  based 
on  aohlsywBsnt  tost  soorss.  used  by  the  ooUsge  rather  than  on  tba  oourso 
gradssj  and  second;  studshts  entering  in  the  fall  of  19h^  have  baan  oomblaed 
with  thoas  entering  In  tho  fall  of  In  making  Up  the  group.  Iha  Inoluslcn 
of  both  yaaro  was  neoaaaary  In  order  to  obtain  a group  of  suffiolant  alae.  Ona 
hundrad  yataran  and  101  nmyataran  atudes.ts  war#  Inoluded. 

Tigrlor  Thilvarslty  is  a privets  ooeduc^tloBsI  university  looatsd  In  a large 
aldweitsm  ol'^.  Ja  addition  to  the  student 's  hlhh  eohool  rsoord;  a speolal 
battery  of  taste  Is  used  In  the  adBlsslcns  proosdura.  The  oustomazy  dapart- 
aantal  dlylalons  are  mlnlmlasd  In  tba  fraohman  pregraa  of  TSylor  studanta. 

atudanta  who  entsrad  aa  baginning  fraahman  In  the  fall  of  19^3  or  In  the 
fall  of  1946;  and  who  had  data  on.  three  ocaprahanalve  aaanlnationa  taken  dur- 
ing tha  flrat  year— Including  one  in  phyaloal  or  blologloal  aolanoa  and  ona  In 
another  typioel  freshman  ooursa^-oonstltutad  tha  group  for  analyels.  J^xrthsr 
informatl^  derived  frooL  q,us§tlonaalrs  rtspontsi  Includes  tha  following:  The 
vatsran  group  had  longer  ssrvloa  (almost  90  par  oant  morved  twP  yearA  or  more) 
than  any  of  tha  groups  previously  dlso:iuissd.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  yetersn 
group  were  msrrled.  Sorswihat  more  thszi  6j0  per  cent  would  have  atteadsd  ool- 
lega  without  tha  sld  provided  by  tha  OX  BUI  of  Rights.  Almost  20  par  cent 
of  the  vstsrans  and  slightly  over  30  per  cent  of  the  male  nonveterana  reported 
thft  their  fathers  bed  oonipletad  ooUsge.  JUst  under  80  per  cent  of  male  non- 
veterans  lived  at  horns  or  in  ooUege  donltorles;  as  oonpsrsd  with  approml- 
maisely  30  per  cent  for  the  mils  vetsranii.  Boughly  20  par  cent  of  mala  vsterana 
related  owning  or  ranting  thslr  own  house  or  apartment.  (Age  of  vatsrsns  la 
noi:  reported  for  Taylor;  slnos  the  method  of  dstszmlnlng  eg#  at  sntranoa  la 
not  adapted  to  groups  whoss  maabars  did  not  enter  at  a fixed  time.) 

XLgh  sohool  rank  was  not  avallabla  for  a aufflolently  high  proportion  of 
tha  studanta  to  Justify  Its  use  aa  a poradlotor.  Tba  pradlotor  whloh  Waa 
otaoaari  proved  to  be  a rather  good  one;  hKefevar.  Xt  la  a Cosposlta  Teat  score 
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Table  13 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAlf  MATJS  STUDENTS 
Evans  Uhlverelty,  College  of  Arts  emd  Solenoe,  Freehmen.  1946-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Meems,  and  Stemdard  Devlat Ions : 


y&rlab?.e 

i • 

^ub“ 

groxqp 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACFE 

Pirst-Te^ 
Avgv  Girade 

AOEE  Totai 

12.0 

3.3 

203 

(converted  score) 

•h 

13.1 

3.1, 

9k 

Plrst-Tear  College 

m , 

2.10 

.61 

283 

Average  Gfrade 

MN 

M 1 

2.05 

.$0 

S|4 

1 

VepLidlty  ooefflolent  conblned  group;  *^9 


II.  AneJyeils  of  Covarl^pe  Reexilts; 


B^otbesls 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Preedoni 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equalljty  of  errors  of  oatlinate 

0.0285 

1 

Between  .80  and  .90 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

O.lifS 

a 

Between  .70  and  .80 

\ 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts ' 

5.504 

1 

iBetween  .01  and  ,02  , 

III.  Difference  laetwee^  Sub^oups  with  Ability  He^d  Constant; 


. ! . t ’ 

Superior  subgroup  j 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  expressed  in  grade  ionl,t^ 

0.15 

Advantage  expressed  In  sitandard  error  pf  estlmat©  units 

0o28 

Per ' oent  of  vetwans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 

Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  l^IC  above) 

1 > 1 • . ; . ■ I -V  ,• 
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based  on  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examination  total  score,  a test 
of  reading  comprehension,  >md  a test  of  vritlng  shills,  the  leist  two  bests 
having  been  prepared  at  T6tylor«  As  shown  in  Ted)le  l4,  bhe  validity  of  this 
Cosposite  Tesb  score  was  .6l  for  the  group  as  a whole,  and  for  veterans  and 
nonveterans  respectively  the  validity  coefficienta  were  .6l  and  .60.  The 
nonveteran  subgroup  was  superior  on  both  th©  Coarposite  Test  score  and  the 
criterion,  First-Tear  College  Average  Grade*  Standard  deviations  of  both 
measures  were  larger  for  nonveterans . 

It  was  found  throu^  the  analysis  of  coyari8Uice  that  the  difference  in 
standard  errors  of  estimate  was  significant  at  the  ^ level:  the  grades  of 

veterans  were  somewhat  more  predictable  than  those  of  nonveterans.  This  find- 
ing casts  some  doubt  on  the  legitimacy  of  testing  the  other  two  hypotheses 
concerning  the  regression  lines.  Ihe  remaining  two  tests  were  cazrled  outj 
their  results  must  be  interpreted  with  caution.  It  was  found  that  the  slopes 
were  not  significantly  different  and  that  the  difference  in  intercepts  was 
not  significant. 

Taylor  is  the  first  Institution  so  far  encountered  where  the  nonveteran 
students  eore  superior  to  veteran  students.  Their  advemtage  in  average  grade 
is  .26  in  grade  point  imlts  when  dlfferenoes  in  ability  are  not  considered; 
taking  into  accoiuat  the  difference  in  Composite  Test  score,  the  grade  differ- 
ence Is  reduced  to  .l6.  Only  39  per  cent  of  the  veterans  at  Taylor  exceed 
the  average  nonveteran  * It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  results  based  on 
adjusted  grades  must  be  discounted  somewhat  in  view  of  the  rejection  of  Hirpotho- 
sls  A;  it  la  believed,  however,  that  the  tendency  for  nonveterans  to  excel 
the  veterans  is  a valid  finding  for  the  present  data. 

Sintiyiftry.  Summarizing  the  results  for  the  private  institutions,  it  la  found 
that  the  superior  subgroup  in  six  Instances  is  the  male  veteran  and  in  only 
one  instance  the  male  nonveteran  subgroup.  The  difference  favoring  veterans 
is  significant  at  the  level  for  one  group;  none  of  the  other  differences 
is  significant. 

The  validity  coefficients,  obtained  for  tests  of  ability  are  in  general 
very  similar  for  veterans  and  nonveterans ; but  for  measures  based  on  hl^ 
school  standing,  the  predictive  value  la  consistently  greater  for  the  non- 
veteran subgroups.  This  finding  appears  to  be  reasonable  in  the  light  of 
the  greater  time  elapsing  between  high  school  gradxiatlon  and  college  entrance 
for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans,  pemnitting  greater  opportunity  for  change 
in  motivation,  interests,  efficiency  of  work  habits,  etc.  Evidence  from 
Adams  and  Stewart,  where  there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  time  of 
taking  tests , indicates  that  the  time  of  testing  has  little-  effect  on  the 
predictive  value  of  the  tests  little  relationship  to  -the  predictive 
measures. 
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Tfkble 

COMPARISON  OF  A7ERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BT  TETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STXJDENTS 

Taylor  Uni verBlty.  College  of  Arts  and  Solenoe 
(Students  who  entered  as  ftreshmen  in  feuLl,  19^5>  fall,  19w) 

I.  CoiTelatlons,  Means,  and  Standard  Deyiatlons; 


Variable 


Sub- 

group 


Correlation  with; 


Con5)Oslte 

Test 


First -Year 
Avg.  Grade 


Mean 


SD 


N 


CompoBlte  Test 

(converted  eoore) 

First-Year  College 
Average  Grade 


MV 

MN 

MV 

MN 


,6l 

.60 


,61 

.60 


66.3 

66.1 

2.UT 

2.73 


7.3 

8.0 

.66 

;8l 


100 

101 

100 

101 


Validity  coefficient  for  combined  group: 

.61 

II.  Anedysls  of  Covariance  Results; 

Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  eurlse  bv  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

U. 5*^03 

1 

Between  . 02  and  . 05 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

O.2U06 

1 

Between  .50  and  *70 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

3.7527 

1 

Between  .05  and  *10 

I 

I 


III.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant; 


Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed  ih  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  imita 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  significance  of  difference  (frOm  IIC  above) 


Male  Nonveteran 

0.16 

0.28 

39 

Not  significant 
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Grades  of  Veteran  and  Nonyeteran  Students  In  Arts  and  Science 


Colleges  of  State  and  Municipal  UtalTersltles 


It- 


1^'. 

^ ‘ 
V. 

t- 

V ■ 


WesteiTi  state  UnlverBity.  At  Western  State  a fairly  complete  analysis  of  the 
available  ^ata  was  called  out.  As  at  Dougleis^  a female  subgroup  waa  Included. 
(At  Western  State,  however,  l6  female  veterans  were  Included  in  the  482  members 
of  this  subgroup.)  Predictors  studied  Included  part  and  total  scores  on  the 
American  Council  Psychological  Examination,  and  High  School  Average  Grade;  cri- 
terion measures  were  the  average  grades  earned  during  each  quarter  and  during 
the  entire  college  freshman  year.  In  the  cosqparlson  of  veterans  with  the  non- 
veteran males  and  with  the  female  group,  Plrst-Tear  College  Average  Grade  was 
the  criterion  msem'ure,  as  usual;  the  predictors  were  Hi£^  School  Average  Grade 
and  ACPE  total  scare. 

Western  State  \]hlverslty  Is  a large  coeducational  Institution. 
typical  wlthln-state  student  Is  admitted  primarily  on  the  basis  of  his  high 
school  record,  the  basic  stajodard  being  an  average  grade  of  ”C”  or  hlfh^r. 

As  a freshman  In  the  college  of  arts  and  science,  he  Is  required  to  take 
English;  otherwise,  hie  program  le  determined  by  broeider  requirements. 

The  group  Included  in  the  analysis  may  be  defined  as  follows : etudents 

who  entered  In  the  fell  of  1946  as  beginning  freshmen  and  who  completed  ten 
or  more  quarter  hours  of  work  during  each  of  the  three  quarters.  Students  who 
were  not  enrolled  In  freshman  English  during  any  of  the  three  quarters  were  ex- 
cluded In  order  to  Increause  the  homogeneity  of  the  group.  !Ehe  group  Included 
433  veteran  and  222  male  nonveteran  students.  The  following  additional  features 
of  the  group  were  detezmlned  from  the  queBtlonnaiveiB : About  2^  per  cent  of  the 
male  veteran  group  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  upon  entranoe;  almost  6^  per 
cent  had  two  years  or  more  of  aotlve  duty;  and  about  per  cent  were  married. 
Slightly  over  80  per  cent  of  the  veterans  would  probably  have  attended  college 
without  the  01  Bill.  Among  the  male  veterans,  less  than  20  per  cent  reported 
that  their  fathers  had  completed  college;  among  male  nonveterans  the  percentage 
waa  slightly  higher;  and  among  females.  It  was  about  2^  per  cent.  With  respect 
to  housing,  about  ^0  per  cent  of  the  male  veterans  lived  at  home  or  with  near 
relatives,  and  a little  over  10  per  oent  said  they  owned  or  rented  their  own 
house  or  apartment.  Slightly  less  than  per  cent  of  the  male  nonveterans  and 
60  per  cent  of  the  females  were  living  at  home  or  with  relatives. 

Intercorrelatlons  were  computed  for  each  of  the  three  subgroups,  based  on 
a larger  number  of  variables  than  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  covariance^  the 
results  are  shown  In  Tables  15  and  l6.  Avereige  grades  were  reported  on  a five- 
step  scale,  the  numerical  values  being  4 to  0.  The  three  sets  of  Intercorrela- 
tlons show  that  the  validity  coefficients  for  the  Q,  L,  and  total  scores  on  the 
ACPE  eure  rather  similar  for  the  three  subgroups,  ed. though  the  male  nonveterans 
appear  to  be  slightly  more  predictable  on  the  basis  of  the  total  score.  The 
validity  of  hl£^  school  staxidlng  as  Is  higher  for  n<^yeterans  than  for 

veterans;  but  the  highest  coefficient  (*62)  Is  obtained  for  the  women  students. 
Contrary  to  the  findings  at  Douglas  Dhiycfslby^^  tdxere  the  verbal  teste  gave 
the  beat  prediction  of  freshman  grad®  for  women^  the  best  predictor  of  women's 
grades  at  Western  State  Is  the  B;Lgfa  School  Average. 
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Table  15 

INTERCCKREIATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  SCORES,  HIGH 

SCHOOL  Average,  and  first-year  college  average  grades 


Western  Stete  Utalveralty,  College  of  Arte  and  Science,  Male  Freshmen,  1946-1947 
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Table  l6 

INTERCORBELATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAMINATION  SCORES,  HIGH 
SCHOOL  AVERAGE,  AND  FIRST-YEAR  COLLEGE  AVERAGE  GRADES 

Western  State  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Sclenae,  Female  Freshinen,  19^6 -I9U7 


Female  Students  (NbU82) 

j 

] 

ACPE-Q 

ACPE-L 

ACFE-T 

High  School  Average 

1st -Quarter  Average 
2nd -Quarter  Average 
3rdr<luarter  Average 
Ist-Yeau:  Average 

Mean 

! 

1 

1 

• 

CQ 

ACEE -Quantitative  (raw  score) 

o51  .80  .33 

.36  .23  .29  .33 

• 39 

10 

ACEE-Ling;uietic  (raw  score) 

.90  .UU 

.U2  ,38  .3^+  .^5 

67 

15 

ACEE -Total  (re,w  score) 

.U6 

.36  .36  .U5 

106 

22 

High  School  Average 

.56  .53  .^9  -62 

3.08 

Ist-Quarter  College  Average 

• 

0 

VO 

0 

2.U6 

.59  ; 

2nd-Quarter  College  Average 

• 

00 

2.U7 

.58  i 

3rd-Quecrter  College  Average 

.82 

2.U7 

.60  5 

First -Year  College  Average 

2.U6 

.50  1 

Includes  16  female  veterans. 
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A rou^  estlmata  of  the  reliability  of  quarter  average  grades  1b  fur- 
nlBhed  by  the  intercorrelations  of  the  quarter  averages.  IheBe  -values  range 
from.  .54  to  .66.  AsBumlng  that  -the  reliability  of  the  quarter  average  gradee 
1b  .60,  uBe  of  the  Spearman*Brovn  fonnula  voiild  suggest  -that  the  reliability 
of  the  freehman  average  grade  variable  Is  about  .82.  !IheBe  vatuea  are  probably 
undereBtlnatoB  ae  compared  vlth  the  hypothetlceiL  split-half  reliability. 


Wl-th  regard  to  mean  aptltvide  scoreB^  It  Is  forozid  that  the  ACPE  neanB  are 
almost  Identical  for  veteran  and  nonveteran  male  stoidents^  but  lower  for  female 
students^  especially  or.  the  Quantitative  score.  !Qxe  female  students  on  the 
o*bher  hAnd  have  the  best  high  school  standing^  -the  male  veterans  being  poorest. 
The  same  rank  order  prevails  with  regard  to  all  -the  mean  average  grades^  although 
the  differences  are  slight. 


The  ansOysls  of  covariance  results  for  -the  male  ve-teran-male  nonveteran 
comparison  Is  shown  In  Table  17*  The  ACFE  total  score  and  High  School  Average 
Orade  were  selected  as  -the  predictors;  the  correlations^  means^  and  standard 
deviations  axe  -taken  from  Table  15.  The  multiple  correlations  euro  .60  and 
.6^  for  -the  -two  subgroups  emd  .61  for  both  ccnblned. 


Turning  to  -the  analysis  of  covariance  results  under  we  see  that  the 
standard  errors  of  estimate  are  slgnlfloau-tly  different  at  the  level. 
Strictly  speaking  -the  slopes  are  -therefore  not  ooiqparabls.  The  test  becomss 
fairly  sensitive^  however^  wl-th  a group  as  large  aa  that  employed  in  -this 
analysis;  so  it  was  oonsldered  pexulsslbls  to  proceed  to  the  teat  of  B|ypothe- 
sls  B -that  the  slopes  are  not  significantly  different^  but  the  intercepts  of 
the  regresslan  planes  are  significantly  different  at  the  ^ level.  Qie  raw 
difference  In  moan  freshman  grade  is  ,04  In  favor  of  -the  nonvoteran;  when  al- 
lowance Is  made  for  -the  difference  in  ablli-ty^  -the  difference  Is  .09  In  favor 
of  -the  male  ve-teran  o-tudent.  This  Is  equivalent  to  .18  In  standard  error  of 
estimate  unite,  from  which  we  find  -that  57  P«f  cent  of  the  iretarans  excel  the 
average  nonvo-teran.  It  riay  be  concluded  that  -the  grades  of  veteran  students 
are  lesa  predictable  -than  -those  of  male  nonveterans ; -the  difference  In  error?, 
of  estimate  Is  significant  at  -tho  2lj^  level.  The  grades  of  the  veterans  are 
more  variable  than  those  of  nonveterans,  perhaps  because  of  greater  hetero- 
genel-ty  wl-th  regard  to  courses  chosen  by  veteran  a-tudents.  The  findings  with 
regard  to  suporlorl-ty  In  grades  roli^tlve  to  ability  are  ambiguous . 

Tyo  additional  analyses  of  covariance,  compcu^lng  male  nonveterans  with 
female  students  and  male  veterans  with  female  students,  are  possible  from 
these  data.  Table  I8  shows  -the  results  for  -the  first  of  these  comparisons. 

In  spite  of  -the  Identical  multiple  correlations  (.65)^  the  hypothesis  of 
equal  errors  of  estimate  Is  disproved  at  the  ^ level  of  significance;  tho 
error  In  prediction  Is  greater  for  the  male  students.  The  Inequality  is  ap^ 
parently  due  to  the  difference  in  variability  of  freshman  average  grades  (the 
standard  deviations  are  .56  and  *50)  J 'the  "best  becomes  quite  sensitive  with 
large  N's.  The  slopes  of  -the  regression  lines  are  not  proved  to  be  different, 
nor  Is  -the  difference  in  Intercepts  grea-ber  -than  would  be  ejqpected  by  chance. 
Vihon  allowance  Is  made  for  differences  In  ability,  -the  male  nonveterane  and 
women  achieve  grades  which  are  eQjnost  exactly  the  same.  This  Is  conslst- 
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3te.l)le  17 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Western  State  University,  College  of  Arte  and  Science,  Freshmen,  19^6-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  emd  Standard  Deviations; 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with; 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACFE 

E.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

Ist-Yr. 

Average 

Grade 

1.  ACPE  Tctal 

MV 

.36 

.46 

Il4 

22 

433 

(raw  score) 

MN 

.4? 

.51 

114 

21 

222 

2.  High  School 

MV 

.36 

.53 

2.69 

.50 

433 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.47 

.59 

2.93 

.51 

222 

3.  First -Year  College 

MV 

.46 

.53 

2.39 

.62 

433 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.51 

.59 

2.1+3 

.56 

222 

II.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3)s 


Saniple 

Multiple  H 

Male  Veterans 

.60 

Male  Nonveterans 

.65 

Combined  Group 

.61 

III.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Results; 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

6.0537 

1 

Between  .01  and  .02  j 

A 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.3921 

2 

Between  .80  and  .90 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

4 . 5398 

1 

Between  .02  and  .05  j 

(r 

.7 

irv.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Feld  Consteuit;  i 


i Superior  subgroup 

Male  Vetersm  1 

1 Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

0.09  j 

^ Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units 

0.18  ; 

Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 

57 

t Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  IIIC  rt)ove) 

Ambiguous 
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Table  l8 

COMPAEISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  MALE  NONVETERAN  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS 
Western  State  Unlverelty,  College  of  Arte  and  Solenoe.  Freehmen,  19^6-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations : 


i 

1 

i 

1 

Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with; 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACRE 

H.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

Ist-Tr. 

Average 

Grade 

1. 

ACPE  Total 

MN 

.47 

114 

21 

222 

j 

(raw  score) 

E 

.4C 

.45 

106 

22 

482 

i 2. 

High  School 

MN 

.47 

.59 

2,93 

.51 

222 

1 

1 

i 

Average  Grade 

E 

.46 

.62 

3.08 

.49 

482 

1 3. 

First -Yeeir  College 

MN 

.51 

.59 

2.43 

.56 

222 

Average  Grade 

E 

.45 

.62 

2.46 

.50 

482 

II.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3): 


Sample 

Multiple  R 

Male  Nonveterans 

.65 

Eemale  Students 

.65 

Combined  Group 

.65 

III.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Results ; 


/ 

Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Ereedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

i A. 

Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

4.1558 

1 

Between  .02  and  .05 

B. 

Equality  of  elopes 

3.2419 

2 

Between  . 10  and  .20 

C. 

Equality  of  intercepts 

0.0648 

1 

Between  .70  and  .80 

IV.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant; 


Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed  in  grade  units 


Male  Nonveteran 
.00 


Advantage  e:q>reesed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  units 

Per  cent  of  male  nonveterans  excelling  the  average  female  student 

Level  of  slgnlfioanoe  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 


.01 

50 

Not  signiflowt 
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ent  with  the  results  at  Douglas  University,  where  no  significant  difference 
was  found  between  male  and  femaJ.e  nonveteran  students . The  results  for 
Western  State  must  be  Interpreted  with  caution,  however,  in  view  of  the 
significant  difference  in  errors  of  estimate. 

Turning  to  the  analysis  of  covariance  of  male  veteran  and  female  stu- 
dents (the  two  leurgest  subgroups),  the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  %ble 
19,  we  find  that  the  multiple  correlations  are  respectively  .60  and  .65,  and 
that  the  hypothesis  of  e'^ual  errors  of  estimate  is  disproved  at  the  1^  level. 
Probably  all  we  are  Justified  in  concluding  is  that  male  veteran  and  female 
students  at  Western  State  are  not  equally  predictable,  and  that  we  cannot 
draw  any  ooncliuBlon  as  to  which  subgroup  achieves  higher  grades  in  relation  to 
ability.  Grades  of  female  students  are  distinctly  more  predictable,  in  terms 
of  standard  errors  of  estimate,  than  those  of  male  veteran  students. 

Central  State  Uhiverslty.  At  Central.  State,  two  separate  groups  were  studied, 
iriio  flrsi  of  these  Included  freshmen  entering  in  1946;  the  second,  freshmen 
entering  in  194-5.  The  latter  group  was  unique  in  the  st\ady;  in  no  other  insti- 
tution wore  vetereui  and  nonvotbran  msG.e  students  who  entered  in  1945  compared. 
For  the  1946  group,  tho  comparison  of  aohlevemsnt  of  veterems  and  nonvoterans 
was  made  after  allowing  for  dlfforencos.  in  High  School  Average  Grade  and  in  a 
composite  entrance  tost  score.  For  tho  1945  gfbup,  only  tho  Composite  Tost 
weu3  used  in  the  analysis  of  ooveoriance. 

Central  State  is  a large  midwestem  state  university  which  admits  stu- 
dents living  in  the  state  upon  completion  of  an  appropriate  high  school  course 
of  study.  Although  it  is  coeducational,  the  data  for  the  female  nonvoterans 
were  not  included  in  the  academic  phase  of  this  study..  As  usual,  freshmen  in 
arts  and  science  found  that  their  program,  permitted  a number  of  alternative 
ways  of  meeting  various  requirements;  only  English  was  a required  course. 

For  the  larger  group  at  Central  State,  the  following  definition  may  bo 
stated;  male  students  who  entered  as  freshmen  in  tho  fall  of  1946,  who  com- 
pleted two  semesters  of  academic  work  during  the  academic  year  1946-194T> 
and  ^0  returned  a questionnaire.  Tho  group  contained  466  male  veterans  and 
166  male  nonveterans.  The  following  additional  information  regardlzig  this 
group  was  determined  from  the  questionnaires:  About  25  por  cent  of  the 
veteran  group  were  vinder  twenty  at  time  of  entrance;  approximately  65  per 
cent  were  in  the  service  two  years  or  longer;  and  slightly  over  10  per  cent 
were  married.  Almost  80  per  cent  of  the  veterans  indicated  that  they  would 
probably  have  attended  college  without  federal  aid.  About  15  psr  cent  of 
the  veterans  * fathers  had  been  graduated  from  college  eiS  compared  with  about 
25  per  cent  for  the  male  nonveterans.  These  figures  are  strikingly  similar  to 
those  for  the  corresponding  groups  at  Western  State.  However,  the  two  insti- 
tutions differ  considerably  on  method  of  housing  students.  A variety  of  hous- 
ing arrangements  prevail  at  Central  State,  with  slightly  over  30  P®^  cent  of 
the  veterans  and  a little  over  40  per  cent  of  nonveterans  living  in  college 
dormitories,  while  only  about  10  per  cent  of  veterans  and  no  nonveterans  had 
done  so  at  Western  State,.  ' Someidiat  o\^er  10  per  cent  of  the  veterans  at 
Central  State  suppllod  their  own  houhilng  throu^  rental  or  ownership  of  a 
house  or  apartment.,  Just  over  20  jper  cent  of  veterans  eutid  of  nonveterans 
lived  in  rooming  or  boeu'dlng  houses . Only  about  10  per  cent  of  each  group 
lived  with  parents  or  other  near  reletlves. 
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Table  19 

COMPARISON  OF  AVEEIAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  MALE  VETERAN  AND  FEMALE  STUDENTS 
Western  State  University.  ColleBe  of  Arte  and  Solenoe.  Freshmen,  1946-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standeurd  Deviations : 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACRE 

H.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

Ist-Yr. 

Average 

Gradte 

1.  ACRE  Total 

MV 

.36 

.46 

114 

22 

433 

(raw  score) 

F 

.46 

.45 

106 

22 

482 

2.  High  School 

MV 

.36 

.53 

2.69 

.50 

433 

Average  Grade 

F 

.46 

.62 

3.08 

.49 

482 

3.  First -Tear  College 

MV 

.46 

.53 

2.39 

.62 

433 

1 

Average  Grade 

F 

.45 

.62 

2.46 

.50 

482 

I II.  Mxiltlple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3)j 


j Sample 

Multiple  R 

1 Male  Veterans 

.60 

! Female  Students 

.65 

f 

[ Combined  Group 

.62 

III.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  E(iuality  of  errors  of  estimate 

31.0457 

1 

Less  than  .01 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

8.2798 

2 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

6.1525 

1 

rv.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 

Male  Veteran 
0.08 
0.19 
58 

Ambiguous 


o 

ERIC 
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Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed  in  grade  \mits 

Advantage  expressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  unite 

Per  cent  of  male  veterans  excelling  the  average  female  student 

Level  of  signlfloanoe  of  difference  (from  III.  above) 
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The  following  information  may  be  useful  in  inteirreting  the  results  pre- 
sented In  Table  20.  The  Composite  Test  score  was  reported  eis  a percentile 
rank  based  on  six  tests:  Correctness  and  Effectiveness  of  Expression^  Bead- 

ing MaterlGQ.8  In  Social  Studies;,  Beading  Zlaterials  In  Natural  Selene e^  Inter- 
pretation of  Literary  Materials,  General  Mathematical  Ability,  and  Oenerel 
Vocabulary.  The  percentile  scores  were  converted  to  a standard  scale  with  a 
mean  of  13  and  a standard  deviation  of  k.  The  criterion  was  the  First-Year 
College  Average  Greule.  The  grading  system  used  five  categories  having  the 
numerical  values  4 to  0. 

The  results  for  students  entering  In  the  fall  of  1946  are  presented  In 
Table  20.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Composite  Test  has  a somewhat  higher 
validity  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans,  and  that  the  validity  of  High 
School  Average  Is  the  same  for  both  subgroups;  In  most  Institutions  It  has 
boon  found  that  high  school  standing  Is  more  predictive  of  college  grades 
for  nonveterans  than  for  veterans.  Nonveterans  have  higher  means  for  both 
predictors,  but  the  means  are  practically  the  same  for  freshman  average  grade. 
The  hypotheses  of  equal  errors  of  estimate  and  equal  slopes  are  not  disproved, 
• and  the  difference  In  intercepts  Is  significant  at  the  1^  level.  The  differ- 
ence in  intercepts  amounts  to  .19  grade  units.  In  standard  error  of  estimate 
\anlts,  the  advantage  of  veterans  Is  .39-  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  male 
veterans  excel  the  average  nonveteran,  the  most  extreme  difference  so  far 
encountered.  The  difference  In  freshman  grades,  when  aptitude  is  considered, 
Is  highly  significant. 

The  group  of  students  which  entered  in  1945  may  be  defined  as  follows : 
male  students  who  entered  In  the  fall  or  winter  semester  of  1945^  and  who 
completed  at  least  three  semesters  before  the  summer  of  1947.  An  elg^t-week 
summer  term  vas  counted  as  one  somester  for  three  of  the  135  veterans.  Ques- 
tionnaire Information  obtained  from  63  of  the  veterans  Indicated  that  they 
were  older,  eus  would  be  expected,  than  the  1946  group,  and  that  about  80  per 
cent  had  completed  two  years  or  more  of  active  duty.  Boughly  35  P®r  cent 
were  married  at  the  time  of  the  questionnaire  administration  (the  spring  of 
1947).  Slxty-flve  per  cent  Indicated  that  they  probably  would  have  attended 
college  without  the  veterans'  aid*.  About  15  per  cent  had  fathers  who  had 
completed  college,  a figure  which  agrees  closely  with  that  for  the  veterans 
entering  Central  State  In  1946.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  veterans  lived 
In  dormitories,  and  about  20  per  cent  had  their  own  house  or  apartment. 

The  analysis  plan  for  the  group  entering  in  1945  differed  from  that  for 
the  1946  group  In  only  two  respects : First  Three  Semesters  College  Average 

Grade  was  used  as  the  criterion,  and  High  School  Average  was  not  Included  In 
the  analysis  of  covariance.  Basic  results  are  shown  In  Table  2l.  The  number 
of  cases  Is  rather  small  for  the  1945  group;  there  were  only  59  the  male 
nonveteran  subgroup.  The  results  must  tnerefore  be  Interpreted  with  caution. 

The  validity  coefficients  for  the  Composite  Test  score  were  .43  and  .49 
for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively.  Those  for  High  School  Avereige 
turned  out  to  bo  .33  and  .65  for  the  two  subgroups.  Since  the  use  of  both 
predictors  yielded  regression  planes  which  differed  reliably  In  slopes  (at 
the  2^  level  of  significance),  It  was  decided  to  use  only  the  CcmpoSlto  Test 
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C(»ffAEISON  OF  AVERAQE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  7ETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Central  State  University,  College  of  Arte  and  Solenoe,  Freshmen,  1946-1947 


I.  Correlations;  MeanS;  and  Standard  Derlatlons: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Composite 

Teat 

H.  S.  Avg. 
Grade 

First -Year 
Avg.  Grade 

1.  Contposlte  Test 

MV 

.48 

.58 

12.5 

3.9 

466 

(bonverted  soore) 

MN 

.43 

.51 

13.5 

3.6 

166 

2 . Hlgih  Sohool 

MV 

.48 

.61 

2.48 

.62 

466 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.43 

.61 

2.74 

.64 

166 

3.  Flrst-Yeeu*  College 

MV 

.58 

.61 

2.20 

.68 

466 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.51 

.61 

2.19 

«66 

166 

II.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3)5 


Sample 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.69 

Male  Nonveterans 

.67 

Combined  Group 

.68 

III.  Analysis  of  Covarianoe  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chl- 

squere 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained  ! 

would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.016 

1 

Between  .80  and  .90 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.815 

2 

Between  .50  and  .70 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

17.753 

1 

Less  than  .01 

IV.  Differenoe  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant; 


Superior  subgroup 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

0.19 

Advantage  expressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  units 

0.39  ' 

Per  cent  of  veterans  eacoelllng  the  average  nonveteran 

65 

Level  of  slgnifloanoo  of  differenoe  (from  IIIC  above) 
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T4ble  21 

COMPAEISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 

Central  State  Univeralty,  College  of  Arts  and  Solenoe 
(students  entering  as  freshmen  during  the  aoademlo  year  1945-19^6) 


I«  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Composite 

Test 

1st.  3 
Avg.  Grade 

Composite  Test 

MV 

.43 

13.5 

3.8 

135 

(converted  score) 

MN 

.49 

14.5 

4.2 

59 

First  Three  Semesters 

MV 

.43 

2.36 

135 

College  Average  Grade 

MN 

.49 

2.38 

.65 

59 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  combined  group:  .^5 


II.  Analysis  of  Coveurlanoe  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
wo\ild  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estlmfite 

2.792 

1 

Between  .05  and  .10 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.795 

1 

Between  .30  and  .50 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

0.313 

1 

Between  .50  and  .70 

III.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Sui»erlor  subgroup 

Advantage  escpressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  eacpressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  IIC  above) 


Male  Veteran 
0.04 
0.09 
54 

Not  significant 
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as  the  predictor.  From  Table  21,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in 
errors  of  estlinate  falls  between  the  yja  and  lOjt  levsls  of  slgnlflceuice.  The 
differences  in  slopes  and  intercepts  of  the  regression  llnea  are  not  slgnlfi- 
cemt.  The  siiperlor  subgroup  Is  the  male  veteran^  The  difference  in  inter- 
cepts, however,  is  only  ,04  grade  units..  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units, 
the  advantage  of  the  veterans  is  .09,  which  means  that  5^  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  exceed  the  average  nonveteran  in  average  grade. 

Llttletown  State  Uhiverslty.  Two  groups,  both  entering  as  freshmen  in  the 
•PrIi  o-p  A-h  Llttletown  State,  Of  these,  the  group  entering 

the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  will  he  discussed  in  this  section;  the  other 
group,  which  entered  the  College  of  Business ^ will  be  discussed  in  a later 
section.  For  the  arts  and  science  students,  the  analysis  was  limited  to  a 
comparison  of  the  achievement  of  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  after  allow- 
ing for  differences  in  American  Council  Psychological  Examination  total  scores. 

Llttletown  State  Uhiverslty  is  a coeducational  state  university  located 
in  a Hma-n  mldwestem  city.  Students  are  draVn  mainly, from  the  high  schools 
of  the  state,  and  are  eulmitted  on  the  b&3le  of  high  school  graduation.  Stu- 
dents with  poor  averages  in  high  school  are  admitted  on  a probationary  basis. 
Freshmen  in  arts  Bclence  are  re(iulred  to  take  an  English  course;  the  re- 
mainder of  their  program  is  determined  by  broader  requirements.. 

ttia  sample  under  consideration  may  be  defined  as  follows : students  who 

entered  as  beginning  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  19^6,  who  completed  eleven  or 
more  hours  of  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  In  each  of  the  two  semes- 
ters of  the  academic  year,  1946-1947,  aud  (since  the  proportion  of  question- 
naires returned  was  q\ilte  high)  who  completed  a questionnaire.  The  number  of 
students  was  103  and  IO7  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively.  From  the 
questionnaires,  further  Information  about  the  group  was  obtained,  as  follows? 
About  30  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  time  of 
entrance;  slightly  fewer  than  50  psr  cent  served  for  two  years  or  more  in  the 
armed  services;  and  3 P®r  cent  were  married.  Somewhat  over  80  peir  cent  of  the 
veterans  indicated  that  they  probably  would  have  attended  college  even  without 
GI  money.  About  20  per  cent  of  the  veterans  indicated  that  their  fathers  had 
completed  college;  the  corresponding  figtire  for  nonveterans  was  slightly  below 
30  per  cent.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  veterems  and  about  65  per  cent  of  the  non- 
veterans  were  living  in  college  dormitories  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

The  predictor  selected  for  use  at  hii-tletown  State  was  again  the  American 
Council  Psychological  Examination  total  score.  Raw  scores  were  used.  Although 
data  on  the  quarter  of  the  class  in  irtiich  a a «udent  stood  were  ava.Mable,  it 
was  decided  to  omit  this  variable  so  that  students  for  whom  it  was  not  avail- 
able could  be  included  in  the  study.  The  criterion,  First-Year  College  Average 
Grade,  was  acttially  a point-hour  ratio,  based  oh  a scede  of  five  steps  having 
the  numerical  values  of  4 to  0. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Table  22.  Although  the  validity  coefficient  of 
the  ACRE  was  somewhat  higher  for  veterans  than  for  nonroterans,  the  analysis 
of  covariance  shows  that  differences  in  errors  of  estimate  euid  sloi>e  are  no 
greater  than  would  he  expected  to  arise  frequently  by  chance . The  nonveteran 
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Table  22 

C0MPAEI30N  OP  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  NONVETEIRAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Llttletovm  State  UblverBlty.  College  of  Arte  and  Solenoe,  PreBbaen^  19^6-19^7 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations; 


Variable 

Sub- 

Correlation  with; 

Mean 

1 

SD 

N 

group 

ACFE 

Pirst-Tear 
Avg.  Grade 

ACRE  Total 

MV 

.49 

111 

23 

103 

(raw  score) 

MN 

.14 

115 

20 

107 

Plrst-Tear  College 

MV 

.49 

2.29 

.68 

103 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.34 

2.35 

.69 

107 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  oomblned  group;  .42 


r 

I 


II.  Analysis  of  Covarlanoe  Res\jlbs; 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  . estimate 

0*8l4 

1 

Between  .30  euid  .50 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.464 

1 

Between  , 30  and  . 50 

0.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

0.00193 

1 

Between  .95  .98 

III.  Difference  between  Subgroups  With  Ability  Held  Constant; 

Superior  subgroup 
Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  ostlnate  units 
Per  oent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveterem 
Level  of  slgnlfloanoe  of  difference  (from  IIC  above) 


ERIC 


Male  Nonveteran 

o.po 

o.pi 

5P 

Not  slgklf leant 
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subgroup  obtained  higher  scores,  on  the  average,  for  both  the  predictor  and 
the  criterion.  The  difference  In  Intercepts  of  the  regression  lines  Is 
smaller  than  usually  would  arise  by  chance j the  probability  that  the  obtained 
value  of  Chi-square  would  occur  by  chance  is  between  .95  and  .980  When  allow- 
ance Is  made  for  ability  differences,  then,  the  average  grades  of  veterans 
and  nonveterans  at  Little  town  State  ere  almost  Identical  and,  of  course,  the 
very  slight  difference  in  favor  of  nonveterans  Is  not  significant. 

Eastern  City  University.  For  students  entering  Eastern  City  In  the  fall  of 
1946,  the  analysis  was  limited  to  a comparison  of  male  veteran  and  nonveteran 
students,  after  allowing  for  differences  In  aptitude  reflected  In  High  School 
Average  Grade  and  Composite  Score  on  entrance  tests.  The  criterion  measure 
was  First-Tear  College  Average  Grade. 

Eeistem  City  Is  a municipal  college  of  arts  and  science  located  In  a large 
city.  Although  it  Is  coeducational,  only  male  students  were  Included  in  the 
academic  analysis.  (Questionnaire  results  for  female  students,  vere  tabulated 
and  will  be  reported  In,  later  chapters.)  Students  are  admitted  to  Eastern  City 
on  a conpetltlve  basis,  using  primarily  their  high  school  records  and  their 
scores  on  entrance  examinations  administered  by  the  college . Although  the 
freshman  program  In  arts  and  science  Is  not  prescribed,  a relatively  large 
number  of  reqiiired  courses.  In  English,  mathematics,  and  socleLl  sciences, 
must  be  completed  before  graduation. 

The  groups  selected  for  statistical  analysis  may  be  described  as  follows ; 
male  students  who  enrolled  as  beginning  freshmen  in  the  fall  of  19^6,  who  com- 
pleted two  semesters  of  academic  worh,  and  who  returned  a questionnaire.  The 
limitation  of  the  group  to  students  entering  in  the  fall  greatly  reduced  the 
number  of  veterema  available  for  study^  since  many  veterans  had  been  admitted 
during  the  previous  spring.  It  was  oonsldered  desirable,  however,  to  exclude 
these  veterans  In  order  to  obtain  as  comparable  conditions  as  possible  between 
veteran  and  nonveteran  students.  The  following  added  information  about  the 
group  was  obtained  from  the  questionnaire  analysis:  . Like  the  Adams,  Stewart, 
and  Douglas  veterans,  the  veterans  at  Eastern  City  were  relatively  young 
(about  40  per  cent  were  under  twenty  at  time  of  entrance);  about  40  per  cent 
had  completed  two  years  or  more  In  the  service;  and  none  were  married.  Ap- 
proximately 65  per  cent  of  the  veterans  would  probably  have  attended  college 
without  federal  aid.  Only  about  5 P©r  coiit  of  veterans  were  sons  of  college 
graduates;  for  the  nonveterans,  the  corresponding  figure  was  about  15  per  cent. 
Practically  all  of  the  students,  both  veteran  and  nonveteran,  lived  at  home 
or  with  near  relatives. 

For  the  statistical  analysis,  H,lgh  School  Average  and  ComE>oslte  Teat  Score 
were  ccimblned,  using  equeil  weights.  (The  stemdard  deviations  wore  roughly 
equal. ) The  Composite  Test  Score  was  be^ed  on  performance  bn  eight  Coopera- 
tive tests;  Mechaxilcs  of  EJ5>resslon,  Effectiveness  of  Expression,  Vocabulary, 
Speed  of  Coa5>rehenslon,  Level  of  Comprehension,  Mathematics,  Natural  Science, 
and  Social  Studies. 

1 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  ^ . The  validities 
are  somewhat  lower  than  usually  found  by  Eeustem  City,  possibly  because  the 
subgroups  have  been  made  more  homogeneous  by  separating  the  sexes.  The  pre- 
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Table  23 

COIPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Eastern  City  University,  College  of  Arts  and  Solenoe,  Freshmen«  1946-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Corap.  Test 
+ H.S.  Avg. 

First -Year 
Avg.  Greuie 

Composite  Test  Score 

MV 

.45  . 

165.5 

4.6 

53 

plus  High  School  Average 

MN 

v54 

167.5 

6.5 

147 

First -Year  College 

MV 

.45 

0,26 

.53 

53 

Average  Grade 

MN 

0.37 

.59 

i47 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  ooiribined  group:  .53 


II.  Analysis  of  Covarlanoe  Results: 


Hypothesla 

Chl- 

squ^e 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.128 

1 

Between  .70  and  .80 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.0184 

1 

Between  .80  and  .90 

C-.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

0.04l4 

1 

Between  .80  and  .90 

III.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant; 


Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed  in  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  omits 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  slgnlfloanoe  of  dlffereroe  (ffom  IIC  above) 


Male  Nonveteran 
0.02 
0.04 
48 

Not  signlfioant 
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dlctor  score  for  veterans  Is  lower  than  for  nonyeterans^  and  the  veterazis 
also  earned  a lover  mean  freshman  average  grade.  Xhe  errors  of  estimate^ 
slopes^  intercepts  are  all  somewhat  more  similar  than,  would  be  expected 
by  chance  o When  the  effect  of  ability  ia  eliminated^  the  honveterans  are 
found  to  have  a very  slight  advantage,  .02  grade  imlta.  Fcrty-elght  per  cent 
oif  the  veterana  exceed  the  average  nonveteranj  the  amount  cf  overlapping  of 
the  dlstrlbutlona  is  very  great,  and,  of  course,  the  difference  is  not  slffllfi- 
cant. 

Midwest  City  Ihilversity.  Two  groupa,  both  entering  aB  freshmen  In  19^6,  were 
siudled  Midwest  Cll^.  The  present  section  Is  concerned  nily  with  those 
entering  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science;  those  entering  the  College  of  Engl* 
neerlng  will  be  discussed  In  the  following  seotlon.  Midwest  City  stiidents, 
the  analysis  was  limited  to  a ccmparlson  of  the  ;relatlve  achievement  of  male 
vetereci  nonveterah  students  after  eliminating  the  effect  of  differences  in 
performance  oh  the  American  Council.  Psychological  Examination. 

Midwest  City  Is  a large  coeducational  munlcipally-suiiported  Institution. 
Students  are  admitted  on  the  basis  primarily  of  hlfi^  school  reico^,  being  se- 
lected from  students  graduated  In  the  upper  two-thlrda  of  their  graduating 
classes.  Ph:eshmen  In  arts  Mid  science  are  required  to  take  English  azul  a sur- 
vey course  In  western  civilization  and  to  fulfill  additional  broader  requlre- 
Buants. 

Thft  group  studied  nay  be  defined  as  follows:  students  who  entered  as  be- 

ginning freshmen  In  the  fall  of  19^6,  who  completed  seven  or  more  senss  ter 
hours  of  academic  work  during  each  semester,  and  who  x^tuxhed  a questionnaire. 
from  the  questionnaires  coopleted  by  this  group,  the  following  information  nay 
be  noted:  Among  the  veterans,  about  35  por  cent,  wexe  Under  twenty  years  old; 
fihout  50  per  cent,  served  two  years  or  more  In  the  armed  services;  and  10  per 
cent  were  married.  Hi ightiy  over  80  per  cant  Indicated  that  they  probably  would 
have  attended  college  without  ihelr  federal  scholarship.  Sll^tly  less  than 
20  per  cent  of  veterans  and  about.  30  per  cent  oif  hcuxveterans  rep<^ted  that  their 
fathers  had  cqngpleted  college.  Those  lesiite  (except!  for  the  higher  pro^rtiwi 
of  married  students)  are  quite  similar  to  *(:hOBe  for  Littletown  State.  Substan- 
tially A-11  stiadents  In  the  group  studied  were  living  at  home  or  wllh  near  rela- 
tives, the  percentages  being  fo\:ighly  8^  for  veterans  and  just  over  90  for  non- 
veterans  . 

Total  raw  scores  on  the  ACFE  were  used  as  the  only  predictor  for  this 
group;  data  oh  hig^  school  standing  were  avedlable  for  only  a relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  stud^tis.  She  crlterlpn,  the  Plrst-Year  College  Average 
Grade!,  is  based  on  a sceile  of  six  piolnts  correapondlrig  to  the  values  ^ to  0. 

The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shbim  ih  TAbbs  2V. 

An  1 y large  difference  between  the  yeOidity  coefficients  for 

veterans  aiid  honiveterahs  was  f cwid  f or  tM  groi^  at  Kldwest  City;  the  corre- 
lations are  .57  and  .29  for  veteran®  and  hoawe  She  means 

Slid  sthndaard  deviations  of  ACITI  scores  f jcw  Ihe  t^ 

but  the  veterans  achieve  an  average!  jprade^^  ^^^  hlj^r  than  for  npn- 

yeterans.  Ifpne  of  the  three  hypotheses  are  disproved.  The|  veteran  isubgfPUp 
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COMPARISON  CW  AVERAGE  GEADB3  EARNED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Mldvfeflt  City  IfalverBlty.  College  of  Arts  and  Solenoe-,  Freehmen,  1946-194? 


I.  Correlations,  Meems;  and  Standard  Deylat ions: 


Variable 

Sub* 

groiq? 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACFE 

First -Tear 
Ayg.  Grade 

ACPB  Total 

M7 

.57 

120 

23 

83 

(raw  score) 

MN 

.29 

120 

23 

72 

Flrst'-Tear  College 

MV 

^57 

3.40 

•77, 

83 

Ayerage  Grade 

m 

.29 

3.18 

.80 

72 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  ccanblned  group:  .44 


II.  Analysis  of  CoTarlanoe  Results: 


^^othesls 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

2.872 

1 

Between  .05  and  .10 

B.  Eqxiallty  of  slopes 

3.323 

1 

Between  .0^  and  .10 

C.  Equality  of  intercept  s 

3.622 

1 

Between  .0^  and  .10 

III.  Difference  between  Subgroiq?s  vlth  Ability  Held  Constant: 

t 

^parlor  subgroup 

Adyahtage  expressed  in  grade  units 

Adyantage  ejqnressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  units 
Per  cent  of  yeterans  excelling  the  ayerage  nonreteran 
Leyel  of  slgnlf loanee  of  difference  (from  IIC  above) 


iiale  Veteran 
0.22 
0.31 
62 

Not  slgnlflcazLt 
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Is  superior  by  the  same  amount^  <>22  grade  unlts^  when  ability  Is  considered, 
since  the  two  subgroups  have  the  same  means  and  standard  deviations  on  the 
ACPE.  Althdu£^  62  per  cent  of  the  yeterons  exceed  the  average  nonveteran^ 
the  difference  la  not  significant  because  of  the  amll  number  of  cases . 

Summary,  The  results  for  the  six  groups  from  five  state  and  municipal  co2.- 
leges  arts  and  science  are  In  general  similar  to  those  found  for  the  pri- 
vate Institutions  o For  the  private  colleges^  the  veterans  showed  higher 
ach,levemant  In  six  out  of  seven  cases/ but  the  difference  was  significant  (at 
thej  2Sj$  level)  In  only  one  case.  Pof  the  public  arts  colleges^  the  veterans 
were,  superior  In  four  out  of  six  cases.  !D)e  superiority  of  the  veterans  was 
significant  at  the  1^  level  for  one  Institution  (Centred  State).  At  another 
(Western  State)  the  results  of  the  significance  'tost  were  ambiguous  because  of 
difference  In  errors  of  estimate^  which  was  sl^ilf leant  at  the  2^  level. 

The  tendency  for  high  school  s'tandlng  to  have  greator  validity  for  non- 
veterans  than  for  veterans  Is  verified  In  one  case^  but  at  Central  State  the 
coefficient  was  -the  sane  for  both  subgroups. 

Grades  of  yetoran  and  n;aDvetoran  Studen'ta  In  Englneerlzig 
Colleges  of  Stato  and  Municipal  Universities 

Midwest  Tschnolc^lcal  Unlversl't^  At  Midwest  Tochnologlcal  Iftiiversi-ty,  a 
feiatlveiy  e^ktehslve  ahalyslis  'w^  made.  Intercofrelatlans  were  detormlned 
for  'the  following  variables:  part  and  to'tal  sewes  on  -the  J^rlcan  Council 
Psychological  Examination^  English  and  niathftmatj.es  placement  tost  score s> 

Sigh  School  Average  Orade^  average  grades  for  each  quarter  of  'the  ffeahman 
college  year^  xuonber  of  college  credits  per  quarter^  and  course  grades  In. 
English  and  m:  ,'thematlcs . !Ihe  coanparlson  of  veteran  and  nonvetoran  engineer- 
ing students  -took  Into  account  differences  between  'the  'two  subgroups  In  High 
School  Average  Grade  and  in  total  score  on  the  ACPE. 

Mldweat  Technological  Dhlversl'ty  Is  a land-grant  college  In  a state  'which 
also  su^poiiis  a state  imlVOTsl'ty.  S'tud^ts  who  eire  resldehts  of  the  sta'te  are 
admlttod  iq>on  campletlon  of  an  approprlato  hilf^  school  program.  Studezi'ta  In 
'the  different  torahehes  of  engineering  take  a common  freshman  year^  which  In- 
cludi^  chemls'try,  drawing,  English,  college  algeiara,  trigonometry  and  analytic 
geometry. 

Dxe  group  selepted  for  study  may  be  defined  as  follows:  studento  who 

en'tored  as  beginning  freshmen  In  -the  fall  of  1^46,  'who  attonded  classes  oh 
ths  main  caiE(^^  and  who  coo^le'ted  -thrto  qihurters  of  e college 

wcork,  wi;th  'ten  or  mpre  houjh  of  academic  wofk  each  quair'tor.  Veterans  who 
rtoelved  'ten,  or  more  credits  In  specific  pisses  for  training  received  during 

consldetod  np't  to  he  bft^lnhiiig  students.  The  llml.ta'tloa  of 
tto  stu^  to  those  stud^ts  studying:  on  ths  main  campus  (thus  j^ludlng  h sub- 
stantlai  nimd>er  hhceiTlhg  payal  Tel  •tealnlr^  dn  a neai^lby  sub-ci^^  waa  con- 
sidered desirable  on  'the  grouzdA  that  -this  conparablll'ty’  a£  ree^ul'ts  would,  be 
gzaator  f or  'tbpae  btudehts  -trained  uzd^  w™  nearly  typlccl^^^^^  Her 
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gardlng  the  group  r.hpaAn  for  study^  the  foUovflzig  Infomatlon  vas  ob.tal2ied 
by  eccanlnation  of  some  results  of  the  questiodmalre  azialyels ; About  30 
cent  of  the  veterans  were  under  twenty  years  of  age;  60  per  cent  had  conipleted 
two  years  or  more  of  active  duty;  and  roughly  15  P®r  cent  were  jnarried.  About 
75  por  cent  would  probably  have  attended  college  without  the  GI  scholarships » 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  veterans  and  30  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  reported 
that  their  fathers  had  completed  college  <>  Housing  arrangements  were  diversified^ 
with  no  predomixiant  pattern.  About  15  per  ceoit  of  the  veterans  owned  or  were 
renting  a house  or  apartment . 

Two  sets  of  intercorrelations  were  calculated^  involving  s larger  number  of 
vcfflables  than  was  used  for  the  analysis  of  covariance.  Theae  Intercorrelations 
are  shown  in  Table  25.  The  statistics  at  the  ri^t  of  the  diagonal  are  for  non- 
veteranSj  those  below  the  diagonal  ex&  for  veteran  students. 

*tha  predictors  studied  Include  total  score  and  part  scores  on  the  ACE 
Psychological  Eauunlnatlon.  Scores  on  this  teat  were  reported  as  percentiles, 
which  were,  converted  to  a standard  scale  having  a mean  o£  13  and  a standard 
deviation  .of  4.  tha  icngi  lah  and  mathematics  tests  were  placement  tests.  The 
lAithamatics  Test  was  prepared  at  Midwest  TIech,  and  the  English  Test  vas  pre- 
pared by  the  Ihlted  States  Armed  Forces  Ihstltute.  The  criteria,  quarter 
average  grades  for  the  three  semesters  of  the  freshman  college  year,  are  based 
on  a five-step  scale  with  the  numerical  values  4 to  0. 

Comparison  of  the  mpftnn  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  on  the  jiredictive 
msaSiures  shows  that  the  average  veteran  excels  on  only  one  test,  the  English 
Test,  although  the  differences  in  are  gensreLlly  srnaU.*  The  greatest  ad- 

vantage of  the  nonveterans  appears  to  be  in  Mathmnatics,  '(Aisre  the  difference 
in  amounts  to  about  of  a standard  deviation.  Turning  to  the  means 

for  quarter  averages  course  grades,  we  find  that  the  vetercms  were  higher 
in  every  case,  tha  mean  number  of  credits  is  greater  fqr  nonveterans  than  for 
veterans  in  each  of  the  three  quarters. 

*PhA  correlation  of  number  of  credjits  for  eacb  quarter  with  average  grade 
for  that  quarter  is  low  positive  for  t^tii  subgroups,  indicating  a tendency 
for  the  better  students  to  take  heavier  course  loads. 

In  general,  the  best  predictors  of  quarter  average  graides  are  total  score 
on  the  ACEE  and  High  School  Average  Grade . There  is  very  little  difference  at 
Midwest  Tech  in  the  predictive  value  of  high  school  standing  for  veterans  and 
nonveterans,  although  correlations  with  average  grades  tend  to  be  sll^tly 
for  the  nonveteran  Subgroup.  The  ACPE  tends  to  have  sll^^tly  higher 
ved.ldlty  coefficients  for  the  veterans  thatn  for  the  nonVetereuis,  except  in 
the  cause  of  First -Cluarter  College  Average  Grade,  i^re  the  correlation  is 
ViigTifty  for  the  nonveterada  subgroup  ( .65  so  compared  with  .53  for  veterans,  a 
difference  which  is  slgolf leant  at  the  5J&  level)*  As  mlc^t  be  expected,  the 
best  predictors  of  English  grades  are  the  English  placement  test  and  the  L- 
scorie  of  the  ACPE.  The  Mathematics  TSst  Is  the  best  predictor  of  mathematics 
grades  for  both  veterans  nonveterans,  the  validity  coefficients  for  hon- 
veteiraxua  being  somewhat  hlghor. 
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*Phft  inter  correlations  of  the  quarter  averages  range  from  .66  to  .78  with 
a nedlazx  of  about  .73  • Assuming  a reliability  of  «73  for  the  quarter  averages^ 
use  of  the  Spearman-Brown  foi-mula  would  predict  that  the  reliability  of  average 
grades  based  on  three  quarters  would  be  .89«  When  it  is  recalled  that  this 
method  of  estimating  reliability  tends  to  give  an  underestimate  (beca\ise  the 
three  quarter  grades  are  not  random  thirds  of  the  freshman  average  grade)^  this 
figure  may  be  considered  satisfactorily  high* 

!Qie  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  are  shown  in  Table  26.  !Ihe 
multiple  correlations  of  the  ACPE  in  combination  with  School  Average  are 
xanusually  high:  .72  and  .76  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively,  and  .70 

for  both  subgroups  ccanblned.  As  has  already  been  noted,  the  veterans  on  the 
average  lower  ACPE  scores  and  have  a lower  Hif^  School  Average,  but  achieve 
highar  Pirst-Iear  College  Average  Grades  in  the  . College  of  Engineering.  The 
hypotheses  of  equellty  of  errors  of  estimate  and  slopes  of  regression  planes 
are  not  disproved,  but  the  difference  in  Interx^epts  If  significant  at  the  1^ 
level.  There  is,  then,  a marked  tendency  for  veterans  to  earn  higher  grades 
•h>iAw  nonveterans  of  equal  ability  as  measui*ed  ly  the  predictors  used.  Bxe 
difference  -to  *30  grade  units  ofr  .70  error  of  estimate  units.  Seventy- 

six  per  cent  of  the  veterans  exceed  the  average  nonvetereoi,  which  is  the  largest 
difference  found  in  the  st\idy  of  twenty-five  different  groups. 

Middle  State  Dhlverslty.  At  Middle  State,  Intercorrelations  of  a number  of 
predictors  and  criteria  were  also  studied.  Here,  American  Council  Psychological 
Examination  total  score,  Hifid^  School  Rank,  Year  of  School  Graduation, 
pirat-Year  College  Average  Grade,  course  grades  In  Drawing  and  Mathematics 
vere  analyzed.  A unique  feature  of  the  analysis  of  Middle  State  data  is  the 
fact  that  veterens.  were  ccaipared  with  nonveterans  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
Plrat-Year  Average  Grade,  but  also  on  their  grades  in  Mathematics  and  Draw- 
ing. In  ftii  three  coniparisons,  differences  in  Hifl^  School  Rank  and  in  ACPE 
tot^  score  were  taken  into  account. 

Middle  State  is  a large  state  university  located  in  a mldwestem  city. 
Students  of  '»g  are  drawn  from  greiduates  ranking  in  the  iflpper  half 

of  their  high  school  classes.  Chemistry,  English,  mathematics,  and  drawing 
cure  required  courses  for  engineering  students  ^ 

nie  group  studied  may  be  defined  as  follows  s students  who  were  admitted 
to  the  College  of  TCnginftflriTig  as  freshmen  .In  the  fall  of  194^,  idxO  completed 
three  quarters  of  work,  including  eleven  or  more  hours  each  quarter,  and  who 
completed  a questionnaire.  Trazisfer  students  were  excluded,  as  usual.  Rrom 
the  questlozmalres,  it  was  learned  that  about  35  pe^  cent  of  the  veterans  were 
under  twenty  upon  .entrance,  that  about.  55  per  cent  served  two  years  or  more 
on  active  duty.  Slid  that  approximately  10  per  cent  were  married.  Somewhat 
over  75  per.  cent,  would  probably  have  attended,  college  without  the  GI  Bill. 

Tv>in  per  cent  of  veterems  reported  that  their  fathers  had  been  graduate  from 
college!  the  .corresponding  figure  for.  nonveterans  .was  roughly  15  per  cent.. 

About  65  per  cent  of  the.  veterans  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans 
wefe  Uving . at  home  or  with  near  relatlveis  at  the  time  the  study  was  made. 
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!Da1>le  26 

COMPABISQN  OF  AVERAOE  (SU03ES  EABNED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NQNVETERAN  SlOJEiENTS 
Midwest  Teohnologloal  Uaiverelty,  College  of  Engineering,  Preehnen,  19^-194? 


I.  Correlations.^  Means,  and  Standard  Deylatlons: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Msan 

SD 

N 

ACPE  ’ 

H.  S. 
Ayerage 
Grade 

Ist-Tr. 

Ayerage 

Grade 

1.  ACRE  (19*^5)  Total 

MV 

.44 

.60 

13.7 

3.5 

271 

(oonyerted  score) 

MN 

.37 

.61 

14.4 

3.5 

128 

2.  High  School 

MV 

M 

.62 

a.  75 

.62 

271 

Ayerage  Grade 

. , .MN 

.37 

.53 

2,96 

• 56 

126 

3,  First -Tear  College 

MV 

.60 

.62 

2.39 

.63 

271 

Ayerage  Grade 

MN 

.61 

• 53 

2:24 

.63 

128 

II.  Multiple  Coxrelatlons  (Variables  1 and  2 ys.  Variable  3)j 


Sanple 

Multiple  B 

Mede  Veterans 

.72 

Male  Nonyeterans 

.76 

Combined  Group 

.70 

III.  Analysis  of  Coyar lance  Results 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

^pbablllty  that  a^yalue 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors,  of  estimate 

0.601 

1 

Between  .30  and  .50 

B.  Equality  of  slo^s 

1.718 

2 

Bptveen  .30  and  .^0 

C.  Eqwfdity'  pf  interoepts 

39-780 

1 

less  thar.  ..01 

IV.  Dlfferettoe  between  Subgroups  wltb  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Superior  siibgroup 

Adyantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

Adyantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units 
Per  cent  of  yeterans  excelling  the  ayerage  nonyeteran 
Leyel  of  slgnifloanoe  of  difference  (from  IIIC  aboye) 


Male  Veteran 
0.30 
b.70 
76 
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Die  predlctore  enqployed  In  the  study  Included  total  score  on  the  1937 
edition  of  the  American  Council  Psychological  Ezanlnatlon  (d^ppreseed  In  terns 
of  raw  score)  and  High  School  Bank.  Die  ACPG  was  glyeh  to  hl^  school  stu- 
dents In  their  senlcr  yeer  throughout  the  state.  It  was  adnlhl^tered  at  the 
university  in  cases  where  a student  lacked  a score  on  this  test.  Die  princi- 
pal source  of  data  was  the  high  school  testing  program.^  but  In  a few  oases 
scores  obtained  at  the  tine  of  college  entrance  were  i^sed.  Die  previous 
studies  at  Adams  euid  Stewart  indicate  that  the  tine  of  testing^  within  the 
Units  encountered  here^  Is  of  little  Inpo^ance.  The  other  predictor  used^ 
rank  In  high  school  class^  was  converted  liiron  percentile  ranks  to  a standard 
scale  with  a mean  of  13  and  a standard  deviation  of  if. 

Die  principal  criterion  enqployod  1s  the  First-Tear  College  Average  Grade 
(actually  the  point-hour  ratio) ^ based  on  a fowr-catejpry  scale  having  the 
equivalent  numerical  vsiluas  of  3 to  0.  Flrst-quaiter  gradaa  lii  engineering 
draylng  nathematlcs  were  used  as  additional  criteria.  For  these  variables^ 
a five-step  grading  scale  was  used f the  values  ranging  from  3 to  -1.  Still 
another  variable^  Tear  of  High  School  Qraduatlon^  was.  used. . Die  data  for 
this  variable  were  taken  from  questionnaire  Item  6(h)— "When  were  you  last  In 
full  time  attendance  In  high  school  or  preparatory  school?"  Die  item  was 
precoded  In  such  a way  that  1 ■ before  19**^^  2 ■ 19*<^^  3 • 19^1,  etc.  Ordi- 
narily the  response  to  the  Item,  would  Indicate  year  of  hlg^  school  graduation; 
the  Item  was  put  Into  the  form  shown  above  because  results  for  year  of  high 
school  graduation  would  be  misleading  In  the  case  of  veterans  who  wore  granted 
high  school  diplomas  after  war  service  on  the  basis  of  DSAFI  examinations  or 
credit  for  military  service. 

D)-3  Intercorrelations j neans^  And  steuidard  deviations  of  these  variables 
are  shown  In  TAh^ia  27  <»  mflan  Tear  of  'H’lgh  School  Graduation  indicates  that 

most  nonveterans  graduated  In  19^^^  while  the  typlceO.  veteran  last  attended 
high  Bchool  In  1943.  (Ohe  Item  code  from  the  table  less  2 gives  the  last 
digit  of  the  year.)  Veterans,  of  course,  showed  much  greater  variability 
with  rer??ect  to  this  measure.  Jfonveterans  had  hlf^pr  means  on  both  ACPE  and 
High  School  Rank,  vbile  the  veterans  were  superior,  on  the  averag^,  on  all 
three  criterion  measures  employed. 

In  -the  ceuse  of  nonvetereuis,  the  correlations  of  Tear  of  Sigh  School 
Grcbduatlon  with  other  variables  are  somewhat  meaningless,  because  of  the 
narrow  range  and  highly  skew^  distribution.  Whatever  correlation  Is  found 
is  due  to  the  few  .nonveterans  idio  graduated  prior;  to  1946*  For  veterans  the 
correlations  are  i^re  meaningful;  they  retn^  from  .20  (with  Hl{^,  School  Rank) 
to  ^.01  (with  Drawing  Grade).  Except  for  the  r of  -.01,  all  the  conelations 
are  positive  above  .08,  Vhlch  may  Indicate  a very  slight  toidency  for  the 
more  recent  bjgb  school  graduates  to  be  si:^rlor.  Such  a relationship  could 
easily,  result  ffom  admissions  policy  or  a process  of  s.elf-s.electibn  and  does 
not  necessarily  reflect  a general  t^oideiicy. 

. The  beat  predictor  of  First-Tear  Average  Chrade  is  .High  School  Bank;  the 
r*s  are  *51  and  .53  for  veterans  and  iionveterazis  raapectlvely.  The  ACPE 
yields  a valldll^  coefficient  for  veterans  #Llch  la  considerably  higher  than 
for  nonveterans;  the  coefficients  axe  .42  anid.,.28.  As  mlg^t  be  expected,  the 
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Table  27 

IN'iaiHCCIElHEIATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  FSYCEOLOOICAL  EXAMINATION  TOTAL  SCCBE, 
EEOE  SCHOOL  RANK,  YEAR  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORADIIATION, 

AND  FIRST-TEAR  COLLEGE  GRADES 

kiddle  State  Uhlverslty,  College  of  Engineering,  Freshmen,  19^-19^7 
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Etr awing  Grades  are  not  veil  predicted  by  either  of  the  predictive  neeusures 
used.  Validity  coefficients  for  Mathematics  Grades  are  somewhat  higher  and 
are  of  about  the  same  magnitude  for  veterana  azid  nonveterane. 

Three  etnalysea  of  covariance  were  computed  for  the  data  at  Middle  State 
Uhlveralty^  one  for  each  of  the  criteria  erployed.  The  resulta  for  First- 
Year  College  Average  Grade  are  shown  in  Table  26.  Hhe  multiple  correlations 
are  .56  and  .53  for  veterans  and  nonveterans  respectively,  and  .53  for  both 
subgroups  combined.  The  hypotheses  of  equal  errors  of  estimate  and  equal 
slopes  are  not  disproved,  but  the  hypothesis  equal  Intercepts  of  the  gener- 
GLllzed  regression  planes  is  disproved  at  the  1^  level  of  significance . The 
•O6  advantage  of  the  veterems  in  raw  mean  average  grade  is  increased  to  .19 
when  the  effect"  of  ability  is  taken  into  account.  In  standard  error  of  esti- 
mate units,  the  veteraxis'  advantage  is  ^3  por  cent  of  veterans  excel  the 

average  nonveteran.  The  advantage  of  veteran  students  in  First-Year  Average 
Grade  at  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Middle  State  Iblverslty  is  highly 
significant • 

Table  29  presents  the  results  where  Drawing  Grade  is  us  ad  as  the  cri- 
terion. This  criterion  is  less  predictable  than  either  of  the  others;  the 
three  multiple  correlations  are  .30,  .19^  and  .26.  Hhe  Intercepts  are  sig- 
nificantly different  at  the  1$  level,  the  difference  in  intercepts  being  .25 
grade  units.  In  error  of  estimate  units,  the  difference  is  .30,  and  62  per 
cent  of  the  veterans  are  found  to  exceed  the  average  nonveteran  when  the 
measures  of  ability  are  tedeen  into  account. 

Tbe  results  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  in  which  Mathematics  Grade  is 
used  as  the  criterion  are  shown  in  Table  30.  Bare  the  three  multiple  corre- 
lations are  very  similar  in  magnitude,  .44,  .4l,  and  .43*  The  differences 
In  errors  of  estimate  slopes  of  the  regression  planes  are  no  greater  than 
would  be  ejected  by  chance,  but  the  Intercepts  are  significantly  different 
at  the  59^  level.  The  advantage  of  the  veteran  subgroup,  which  Is  .10  in  raw 
grade  units,  becomes  ,2k-  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  difference  in  ability. 
Fif'ty-nine  per  cent  of  the  veterans  excel  the  average  nonveteran. 

For  three  criteria  used  at  Middle  State,  then,  the  veteraxis  proved 
to  achieve  significantly  higher  grades  than  nonveterazm  when  alXowance  la 
made  for  the  difference  in  ability.  When  Mathematics  Grade  is  used  as  the 
criterion,  however,  the  difference  is  significant  at  only  the  ^ level. 

Hidwest  City  Uhiversity.  The  analysis  of  data  for  engineering  studexits  at 
Midwest  City  was  limited  to  a cooparisan  of  their  relative  first-year  grades 
after  cQlowlng  for  differences  in  totcQ.  score  on  the  American  Council  Fsycho- 
loglcaX  Examination. 

the  students  in  curbs  axid  science^  Midwest  City  engineering  students 
are  drawii  from  the  upper  two-thirds  of  their  hi^  school  graduating  classes. 

As  freshmen^  they  take  English,  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  chemistry,  col- 
lege algebra,  trigonometry,  axialytlc  geometry,  axid  mechanics.  The  engineer- 
ing program  at  Midwest  City  is  well  known  for  its  practical  eiq^asis . 
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OJable  28 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BI  VETERAN  AND  NQNVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Middle  State  UhlYerBlty,  College  of  Engineering,  Freehnen,  19^-19^7 


I.  Correlatlone,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Correlation  vlth: 

Variable 

Sub- 

groxQ) 

ACFE 

H.  S. 
Rank 

let-Tr. 

Aveinge 

Gri4^ 

Ifean 

SD 

N 

1.  ACRE  (1937)  Total 

M7 

' .46 

.42 

88.1 

21.5 

352 

(rav  scofe) 

MN 

.49 

.28 

93.1 

22.3 

98 

2.  Hlfi^  School  Rank 

MV 

.46 

.51 

15.6 

3.1 

352 

(oonveirted  score) 

MN 

.49 

.53 

16.4 

3.3 

98 

3.  Plrst-Tear  College 

MV 

.42 

.51 

1.40 

.66 

352 

Average  Grade 
(^'•step  sosGa) 

MN 

-.28 

.53 

1,32 

.60  j 

1' 

98 

II.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  variable  3): 


Saiqple 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.56 

Male  Nonveterans 

.53 

Combined  Group 

'53  , 

j 

I 


III^  Analysis  of  Covariance  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

preedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
vould  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.913 

1 

Betveen  ,30  and  .^0 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

4.702 

2 

Between  ,0^  and  .10 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

8.816 

1 

Less  than  .01 

IV*  Difference  between  Subgro\9s  vltb  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Snperlor  siibgroiqp 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  es^essed  In  grade  units 

0.19 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  i^ts 

0.34 

Per  cent  of  veterans  ezdelllng  the  average  nbnveteran 

63  ' 

Level  of  significance  of ' difference  (from  IIIG  above) 

l?t 
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Table  29 

COdPASISQN  OF  EEAWING  GRADE3  EAENED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAJI  MAIE  STUDENTS 
Middle  State  University,  College  of  Engineering,  rreeliinen,  1946-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  With: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACEE 

H.  S. 
Rank 

Drawing 

Grade 

1.  ACPE  (1937)  Total 

MV 

.46 

23 

88.1 

21.5 

352 

(raw  score) 

MN 

.49 

.18 

93.1 

22.3 

98 

2.  High  School  Rank 

MV 

M 

.27 

15.6 

3.1 

352  . 

(converted  score) 

MN 

.49  . 

.14 

l6.4 

3.3 

98 

3.  Drawing  Oreide- 

MV 

.23 

.27 

0.71 

.83 

352 

Ist  Quarter 

MN 

.18 

.14 

0.53 

.91 

98 

(5^ step  scale) 

II,  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 vs.  Variable  3): 


Sample 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.30 

Male  Nonveterans 

,19 

Combined  Oroiqp 

.26 

III.  Analysis  of  Coyarlanoe  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

ot 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

2.197 

1 

Between  .10  and  ;20 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

1.492 

2 

Between  .30  and  .50 

C,  Equality  of  Intercepts 

1 

Less  than  .01 

IV.  Differ enoe  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant; 

Superior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  (bstliKte  ii^ts 
Per  cent  of  veierans  excelling  the  average  taohtetOran 
Level  of  slghlfloanoe  of  difference  (from  IIIC  db<^) 
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Male  Veteran 
0.25 
0.30 
62 
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Tabl0  30 

CCMPiOaSON  OF  MATHEMATICS  GRAI3E3  EABlDgp  B7 

■VETERAN  AND  NQNVETERAN  MAM!  STUDEOTS 

1' 

Middle  State  UnlYerslty,  College  of  EnglneerlM,  FreahiniBii>  19A6i»19At 


I.  Cazrelatlona^  Meano;  and  Stemdord  Deviation^: 


ST*- 

group 

Correlation  vitht 

Variable 

ACFE 

S.  8. 
Bank 

Grade 

Mean 

/ 

8D 

\ 

N 

1.  ACEE  (1937)  Total 

My 

A6 

.34 

88.1 

21.5 

352 

(raw  Boore) 

MN 

.49, 

93.1 

22.3 

98 

2.  High  School  Bank 

MV 

.46 

1^.6 

3.1 

352 

(converted  acore) 

MN 

o49 

16.4 

3.3 

98 

3.  Mathematic  a Grade* 

MV 

>34 

,4l 

1 

0.49 

1.10 

352 

Flrat  Quarter 
(5- step  scale) 

MN 

o28 

: 

I 

q.39 

l.l'O 

9« 

II » Mul^ilple  Correlatlona  ('Varlalales  1 and  2 ts.  Variable  3)s 


Sample 

Multiple  B 

i^le  Veterema 

l^e  Nonveterans 

.41 

Combined  Groiq) 

■ ...■•^3  ■ 

III.  j^la^3rBla  of  CoTOrlanoe  Beaulta; 

j ^ ^ ^ 


1 

HypotheslB 

1 

Cl^- 

sQxiare 

D«|greee 
^ of 
Rt^eedcel 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Xvtiality  of  errora  of  estimate 

o.'o^ 

>'  % 

^tween  .8q  and  .90 

B.  Equality  of  alppea 

o.7?5 

2 

Between  .50 1 and  .70 

C.  Iqualljby  of  intercepts 

4.3if2 

1 

Between  .02  and  .0$ 

i .* 


IV.  Difference  between  Subgroupa  with  Ability  Held  C^net$h,t; 


Superior  adbgroi^ 

AdTUtpige  eapreased  In'  grad^  unite 

Adyantege  eapreaeed  In,  standard  error  of  estlMte  nulta 

Per  cent  of  reteratts  excelling  the  arerage  nonteteron 

•V  ' .*  * 

Lerel  of  slghlflohnoe  of  difference  (froa  mc  iboye) 
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Mile  Veteran 
0,2k 
0,2k 
59 

' ^ 
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*Phfl  upon  whlcli  the  analysis  was  based  may  be  defined  as  follows ^ 

E't'uden'ts  entering  as  beginning  freshman.  In  *the  fall,  of  19^t6^  \dip  completed 
the  full  academic  year,  1946-1947,  and  wbo  returned  a questionnaire.  Further 
InfomatlcoL  which,  may  help  to  describe  the  group  was  determined  from  the  ques- 
tionnaires. The  veterans  In  this  group  were  relatively  oldi  only  about  10 
per  cent  being  under  twenty  years  of  age..  Xhey  had  extensive  military  ser- 
vice > some  80  per  cent  served  two  years  or  longer*  Slightly  over  20  per  cent 
were  married,  a flgvire  larger  than  that  for  any  other  group  composed  entirely 
of  freshmen  who  entered  In  1946.  About  65  per  cent  probably  would  have  at- 
tended college  without  federal  aid.  Just  over  10  per  cent  of  the  veterans 
»mri  about  15  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  Indicated  that  their  fathers  were  col- 
lege graduates.  Slightly  over  50  per  cent  of  each  of  the  two  subgroups  lived 
at  honifl  or  with  near  relatives,  and  approoc Imat ely  15  psr  cent  of  veterans  were 
renting  or  owned  their  own  housing. 

»Phft  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  In  Table  31*  Ihe  means  for  the  two 
subgroups  are  only  slightly  dlffersnt  on  the  ACFE  and  First -Tear  College  Aver- 
sige  Grade,  the  veterans  being  a trifle  bigger  on  both.  Although  the  validity 
coefficients  differ  by  .09^  the  errors  of  estimate,  slopes,  and  Intercepts  of 
the  regression  lines  do  not  differ  significantly.  The  botnvoterans  are  found 
to  have  an  advantage  which  amounts  to  only  .02  grade  units,  when  allowance  Is 
made  for  ACEE  scores;  49  per  cent  of  the  veterans  excel  the  average  nonveteran. 
In  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Midwest  City  the  veteran  and  nonyetoran  stu- 
dents • oxB  unusually  slmllau  with  respect  to  college  aushlevement  In  relation  to 
aptitude. 

Southern  Technological  Thxlverslty.  Analysis  of  data  for  engineering  students 
at  Southern  Tech  was  limited  to  a comparison,  of  the  relative  achievement  of 
wii.1  m veteran  and  nonveteran  students  ed^ter  eOlowlng  for  differences  In  total 
score  on  the  American  Council  Psychological.  Exsmlnatlon.  In  osrder  to  secure 
ftwQiigVi  cases  to  warrant  asaalysls.  It  was  necessary  to  combine  students  who 
entered  In  the  fall  of  1945  with  those  who  entered  In  the  fall,  of  1946. 

Southern  Tech  Is  the  land -grant  college  for  white  students  In  a state 
which  also  supports  a state  university.  Students  bxb  admitted  upon  completion 
of  an  appropriate  high  school  course*  Engineering  students  carry  a freshman 
program  which  Includes  ohemlatry,  English,  algebra,  trlgonoaoetry,  analytic 
BbO/BBtxjf  drawing,  descriptive  geometry,  and  shop. 

group  studied  may  be  defined  as  foUovs:  students  who  entered  as 
beginning  freshmen  either  In  the  fall  of  1945  or  the  fall  of  1946;  who  com- 
pleted three  quarters  of  engineering  work  (including  eleven,  or  more  credits 
per  quairter)  ■hhf*  ckcademlc  year.  In  wbich  they  entered;  and  who  completed 

a questionnaire.  Students  who  received  ton  or  more  credits  In  specific  sub- 
jects for  training  received  while  In  the  armed  services  were  not  considered 
ho  be  "beginning”  freshmen  and  were  excluded.  Further  data  upon  the  group 
was.  obtained  from  selected  questionnaire  Items,  as  follows:  somevhat  over 

^ per  cent  served  two  years  or  more  In  the  etzmed  services;  approximately  15 
per  cent  were  married.  About  6i5  per  cent  of  the  veterans  would  probably  have 
attended  college  without  the  OX  Bill  of  RlghtSi  Slightly  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  veterans  ehout  25  per  cent  of  nonyeterans  reported  that  their 
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Tbble  31 

C0MPABI3QH  OF  AYEBAOE  ORAIIES  EARNED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NOHVKTERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Mldtfeat  City  Uhlrerslty,  College  of  Engineering,  Kreahnen,  1946-1947 


I.  CorrelatlonB,  KeanS;  and  Standard  Deylatlonsi 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  vlth: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACRE 

First-Tear 
Avg.  Grade 

ACRE  Total 

MV 

118 

19 

167 

{rw  score) 

MN 

.36 

115 

20 

171 

First -Tear  College 

MV 

3.34 

.74 

167 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.36 

3.32 

.77 

171 

Valldltj  ooefflolent  for  combined  group:  .40 


II.  Analysis  of  Coyarlanoe  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chl- 

squaz^ 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
vould  arise  by  chance 

A;  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

1.104 

1 

Betveen  .20  and  .30 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.646 

1 

Between  .30  and 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

0.101 

1 

Betveen  .70  and  .80 

III.  Difference  between  Siibgrot^s  vlth  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Superior  subgroup 

M^e  Nonveteran 

Advantage  e^ressed  In  grade  units 

0.02 

Advimtage  ejtpressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units 

0.03 

Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 

49 

Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  IJC  above) 

Not  slgnlfloailti 
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fatihera  oooiple'ted  college*  Almost  ^ per  cent  of.  the  ye’berans  and  soms 
75  psr  cent  of  the  nonveterans  Im  "UiiB  group  were  Hying  In  rocmlmg  or  hoard* 
ing  houses.  An  additional  near  20  per  cent  of  yeterans  rented  or  owned  an 
apartment  or  house*  (Age  of  yeterans  Is  not  repo|rted  for  Southern  Tech > since 
the  method  of  detezmlnlng  age  at  entreuace  Is.  not  adapted  to  groups  whose  mamhers 
did  not  enter  at  a fixed  tine.) 

Thp  following  Information  may  aid  In  Interpreting  the  resialts  presented 
In,  Sable  32:  the  criterion^  Plrst-Tear  College  Ayorage  Orade^  Is  based  on  the 
work  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  freshman  year.  Grades  are  based  on  a flye- 
step  scale  of  4 to  0.  The  only  predictor  used  yw  the  total  ra\f  score  cn  the 
American  Council  Psychological  Ezemlnatlon* 

Xhs  results  of  the  analysis  Indicate  that  the  ACPE  means  are  almost  the 
same  for.  the  two  subgroups^  but  the  yeterans  achleya.a  hlfi^r  freshman  overage 
grade  than  do  the  nonyeterans*  Ste  test  had,  reaaonahly  high  predict  lye  yalue^ 
the  yalldlty  coefficients  being  .48  and  .41  for  veterans  and  nonyetorans 
respectively  grid  .46  for  both  subgroups  combined*  hypotheses  of  equal 
errors  of  estimate  equal  slopes  are  not  disproved^  but  the  difference  In 
intercepts  Is  significant  at  the  2jt  level.  Q2ho  difference  In  mean  grades^  ad- 
justed for  differences  in  ACPE  score.  Is  .25  (which  Is  almost  the  same  as  the 
unadjusted  difference  since  the  two  subgroups  are  nearly  equal  In  ability). 

In  standard  error  of  estimate  units,  the  difference  Is  .42;  66  per  cent  of 
the  Yeterans  exceed  the  average  nanveteron  In  ITeshman  average  grade. 

SumniMqr.  Ih  three  of  the  four  engineering  schools  studied,  yeterane  were 
found,  xo  eam  hl^r  freshman  average  grades  Idian  noaayeterana,  when  the  Influ- 
ence pf  ability  differences  Is  ellm^ted.  3!he  difference  found  at  two  of  the 
ualversltlee  would  he  expected  to  occur  by  chance  lees  than  once  In  a hundred 
timas,^  at  the  third  InstltutlQin  lees  than  twice  in  a hundred.  At  the  re- 
maining college  there  was  practically  difference  bel^an  veteran  and  npn- 
veteran  students,  althpug^  what  difference  oacurred  wae  In  fayor  of  the  non- 
TBtarans*  At  one  unlyerelty,  the  yeterans  i^e  also  found  to  earn  better 
grades  than  xuaxveterans  of  the  same  ability  leyel  In  two  specific  coureeB, 
Itrawlng  and  Msthenstlca. 

Pie  tendency  was  found  at  Midwest  Sech,  for  the  more  able  students,  as 
Judged  bptjh  by  predictor  yarlahles  and  college  grades,  to  taloe  th|s.  heecyler 
course  loads*  Monveterans  tended  to  take  silently  heavier  course  loads  than 
the  yeterane. 

Wjtgb  school  standing  has  usually  been  found  to  predict  grades  better  for 
nenyeteran  than  veteran  students,  but  at  Ifldwest  IJech  the  opposite  ccnclusion 
was  reached  and  at  l^Lddle  State  difference  In  validity  was  small. 
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Table  32 

I 

COMPARISON  OP  AVEElAaE  GRADES  EARNED  BI  TETERAN  AND  NONVETKRAN  MALE  STUDENTS 

Soutliern  Teohnologloal  University,  College  of  Engineering 
- ( Students  vbo  entered  as  freshmen  In  fall;  19^5;  fall,  19^6 ) 

I.  Correlations;  Ifeans;  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Viarlable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

t 

SD 

N 

ACPE 

First -Tear 
Avg,  Grade 

ACRE  Total 

MV 

.48 

in 

21 

120 

(raw  score) 

MN 

.41 

109 

21 

50 

First-Tear  College 

MV 

.48 

2.50 

.70 

120 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.41 

2.22 

.6a 

50 

Vedldlty  ooefflolent  for  oomblned  group: 


II.  Analysis  of  Covarj.esoe'TSestli.lts ; 


M 


Hj^othesls 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.956  . 

1 

Between  ,30  and  .50 

B.  Equality  of  slopes  > 

0^885 

1 

Between  .30  and. 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

6. no 

1 

Between  .01  and  .02 

III,  Dlfferenoe  between  Subgfoi^s  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


mA 


Superior  subgroup 
Advuitage  expressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate,  \mlts 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  slgnif loanee  of  dlfferenoe  (from  lic  above) 


Male  Veteran 
0.25 
0.42 
66 
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Grades  of  Veteran  and  ITconreteran  Studenta  In  Agriculture 


and  Bualneaa  CoUegea  In  State  TIaiyeraltleB 


Mldveat  JtecimologlceJ.  Ualyeralty . lor  atudenta  in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
at  kidveat  Tech,  a fairly  iiextraaiye  analyaia  waa  undertaken,  mtorcorrela- 
tlona  of  the  following  yarlablea  were  studied:  pait  and  total  scores  on  the 
AnMsrlcan  Council  Fsychologlced.  Examination^  score  on  an  Engl  lah.  placement  test^ 
yigh  School  Average^  academic  load  carried  for  each  g,uarter  of  t}ie  freshman 
college  year;  average  grade  for  each  quarter^  and  course  grades  In  English. 

For  the  comparison  of  relative  achievement  hetween  med.e  veteranSv  and  male  nan- 
veterans^  allowance  was  made  for  differences  in  total  score  on  the  ACFE  and  In 
JBU.^  School  Average  Grade j the  criterion  was  First-Tear  College  Average  Grade. 

Besldents  of  the  state  may  be  admitted  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
>Ildwest  Tech  upon  the  ccispletlon  of  an  appropriate  hl£^  school  course.  English 
is  the.  only  course  required  for  eigrlculture  students^  althoufh^  various 
other  courses  are  required  for  certain  large  subgroips  of  these  students. 

Sven  during  the  freshman  year j,  a definite  enghasis  upon  agricultural  sublects 
is  present^  students  preparing  for  different  specledLties  take  somewhat  dif- 
ferent pro^ams. 

The  group  upon  idilch  the  analysis  wcus  based  oiay  be  defined  as  follows: 
students  who  entered  as  beginning  freshmen  la  the  fall  of  1946  and  who  comr 
pleted  three  quarters  of  work  in  the  Collect  of  Ajgrioulture  ( Including  ten  or 
more  hours  of  work  esu±.  teai)  during  the  academic  year  1946-1947*  Veterans 
who  received  ten  or  more  credits  la  specific  courses  for  training  received 
during  their  se^ice  with  the . anned  forces  were  excluded*  The  following  addi- 
tional Infomatlon  about  the  group  wae  tcG&an  from,  Ihislr  questionnaire,  responses: 
Veterans  In  this  gcsaxp^  were  relatively  old^  cinly  about  20  per  cent  being  lander 
twenty  at  time  of  entrance^  almost  60  per  cent  had  two  years  or  more  of  active 
duty]  wtnd  15  per  cent  were  married.  About  7®  cent  of  the.  voterajjs  Indicated 
that  they  would  probably  have  attended  college  without  government  aid.  Sll^tly 
over  ID  per  cent  of  the  veterans  and  about.  I5  per  cent  of  the  nooveterans  had 
fathers  idio  were  graduated  from  college.  As  with  the  hidwest  Tech  engineers^ 
the  'haiiHing  asnrangements  for  these  students  were  quite  varied.  Fomewhat  over 
IQ  per  cent,  of  the  veterans  were  living  in  houses  or  apartments  which  they 
owned  or  rented. 

Xt  may  be  noted^  In  Table  33;  that  veterans  tended  to  take  slightly 
yigh-hAT  course  than  the  noureterane^  the  difference  euspuntlng  to  about 

a credlltrhour.  iruhber  of  credita  correlated  positlveiy  with  all  the  other 
measures^  both  predictors  »nd  criteria^  but  ho  systematic  difference  is  apparent 
between  veterans  nonveterans  in  thie  magnitude  of  the  correlations.  As  in 
ths  other  analyses  where  Inf  oimatlon  cm  this  point  was  dhtalned^  the  better 
students  tend  to  take  the  heavier  course  loads. 

.Cooqoarlng  the  of  the  predlctoors^  we  find  that  the  nonc^terans  are 

higher  only  on  the  JSSPE,  Qusintitative  score  and  on  Hl£h  School  Avsi^age.  Without 
exception  the  v®'^3^8ns  exceed  the  nonveterans  on  the  criterioin  variables. 


^Scores  on  ACPB  were  converted  to  a scale  having  a meaxi  of  13  ond  a standard  devlatlcxa  of  4^ 
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Some'what  different  resiolts  aie  obtained  for  vetereois  and  nonveterans 
with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  predictors.  For  nonveterans,  Hi^  School 
Average  is  unquestionably  the  best  predictor  of  quarter  average  grades,  vhile 
for  veterans  the  English  Test  appears  to  be  generally  superior.  For  predict- 
jrg  grades  in  English,  the  English  Teat  is  again  relatively  better  for  veterans 
than  for  nonveterans. 

The  analysis  of  covariance  results  are  shown  In  Table  The  ACPE  and 

i High  School  Average  were  selected  eis  the  predictors,  and  the  criterion  was 
First-Year  College  Average  Grade.  The  multiple  correlations  proved  to  be 
quite  high  for  both  subgroups  (.65  for  veterans  and  .70  for  nonveterans). 

I The  standard  errors  of  estimate  were  significantly  different  at  the 

i level;  grades  of  nonveterans  tended  to  be  more  predictable.  The  equality  of 

the  slopes  of  the  regression  planes  was  not  disproved,  but  the  intercepts  were 
i found  to  he  significantly  different  ah  the  2$  level.  The  veteran  subgroup  was. 

\ superior,  the  difference  in  Intercepts  being  .23  grade  units.  In  error  of  esti- 

mate units,  the  difference  was  .54,  which  means  that  J1  per  cent  of  the  veterans 
i excelled  the  average  nonveteran  student.  The  test  of  the  significance  of  the 
I difference  is  ambiguous,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a difference  in  errors  of 
i estimate  would  be  expected  by  chance  less  than  two  times  in  one  hundred. 

I 

Midwest  State  Gnlyersity.  Analysis  of  academic  data  for  students  in  the  Col- 
lege  of  Business  of  Midwest  State  Ihalversity  was  limited  to  a comparison  of 
achievement  after  allowing  for  differences  in  scores  on  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity Psychological  Examination. 

Midwest  State  is  a large  state  imiverslty  Ibcated  in  a large  city.  Al- 
thoiigb  It  is  coeducational,  only  male  students  were  Included  in  this  analysis. 
Students  who  are  residents  of  the  state  are  admitted  upon  the  completion  of  an 
appropriate  hlfh  school  course  of  study.  Students  of  business  are  required  to 
take  courses  in  English,  economics,  business,  and  geography,  and  to  meet 
certain  brooder  requirements  during  their  freshman  year. 

The  group  to  be  studied  is  defined  as  follows:  students  idio  entered  as 
bflgi  ng  f TAHhiTiftn  in  the  fall  of  194j6i;  who  completed  three  quarters  in  the 
College  of  Business,  Including  at  least  ten  hours  of  work  in  each  quarter; 

\ and  who  returned  a questionnaire.  Students  who  ware  granted  ten  or  more  hours 
of  credit  in  specific  courses  for  training  received  diurlng  service  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  group.  Ih©  queBtionnaires  provided  the  following  additional 
information;  About  30  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were  xmder  twenty  years  of 
age;  almost  60  per  cent,  of  them  served  two  or  more  years  on  active  duty;  and 
Hi.lghtiy  more  than  10  per  cent  were  married.  About  75  P®r  cent  of  the  veterans 
would  probably  have  attended  college  without  the  01  BUJL.  About  10  per  cent 
of  the  veterans  rou£pily  25  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  indicated  that 
their  fathers  were  college  grad\iates.  With  respect  to  houslzig>  about  35  P©r 
cent  of  the  veterans  lived  at  Jpne  or  with  near  relations;  46  per  cent  lived 
in  boarding  or  rooming  houses,  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  lived  in  houses 
or  apartments  \dilch  they  rented  or  owned*  Slightly  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
nonveterans  lived  at  home  or  with  relatives,  and  roughly  25  per  cent,  lived  in 
boarding  or  rooming  houses. 
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Ta!ble  34 

COMPAEISON  OF  AVERAGE  GRADES  EABHED  BY  VETEEAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
MldveBt  Technological  University,  College  of  Agriculture,  FreBhmen,  1946-1947 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations; 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with; 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACEE 

H.  S. 
Average 
Grade 

Ist-Tr. 

Average 

Grade 

li  ACRE  (1945)  Total 

m 

.38 

*52 

11.9 

3.9 

140 

(converted  score) 

MN 

.49 

.48 

11.5 

3.5 

102 

2,  High  Sobool 

MV 

.38 

.56 

2.52 

.64 

l40 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.49 

068 

2.75 

.59 

102 

3.  First-Tear  College 

MV 

.5a 

.56 

2.30 

.60 

140 

Average  Grade 

MN 

CO 

0 

.68 

2.15 

.51 

102 

II.  Multiple  Correlations  (Variables  1 and  2 ys.  Variable  3): 


Sample 

Multiple  R 

Male  Veterans 

.65 

Male  Nonveterans 

.70 

Combined  Group 

.64 

III.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

squeure 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  thw  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

5.425 

1 

Between  .01  emd  .02 

1 B.  Equality  of  slopes 

2.357 

2 

Between  .30  and  . 50 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

16.137 

1 

Less  than  .01 

ly.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ablllt7  Held  Constant: 


Superior  subgroup 

M&le  Vete;pan, 

Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

0.23 

Advantage  es^ressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  \mlts 

0.54 

Per  cent  of  veterems  excelling  the  average  nonvetoran 

71 

Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 

Aiablguquir 

1 

I H 


i 
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The  results  for  Midwest  State  business  students  are  presented  In  Table 
35.  The  Ohio  State  University  Psychological  Examination  (OSPE)  proved  to  be 
a good  predictor  of  freshman  grades  for  both  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  ^ 
the  validity  coefficients  were  .59  and  .55.  The  OSPE  scores  were  converted 
to  a standard  scale  having  a mean  of  13  and  a standard  deviation  of  4.  Since 
high  school  standing  was  reported  in  very  coarse  groupings  (upper^  middle,  and 
lower  third  of  the  high  school  class),  it  was  not  thou^t  worth-while  to  in- 
clude it  as  a predictor o The  criterion,  which  as  usual  was  the  First-Year 
College  Averj^e  Grade,  was  based  on  a scale  of  five  categories  having  the 
values  of  4 to  D. 

The  nonveterans  wore  superior,  on  the  average,  with  respect  to  OSPE  score, 
but  their  freshman  average  was  slightly  lower  than  that  for  the  veteran  stu- 
dents. The  errors  of  estimate  and  slopes  of  the  regression  lines  did  not 
prove  to  be  significantly  different,  but  the  Intercepts  "\rere  significantly  dif- 
ferent at  the  5?^  level.  The  difference  in  intercepts  amounted  to  .18  grade 
units.  In  error  of  estimate  units,  the  difference  was  .33>  63  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  excelled  the  average  norrveteran. 

Hhtletown  State  University.  For  students  In  the  College  of  Business  at  Little - 
town  State,  analysis  Was  limited  to  a comparison  of  the  achievement  of  male 
veteran  and  nonveteran  students,  t edging  into  account  differences  in  total 
scores  on  the  American  Council  Psychological  Examination.  The  criterion  ageiin 
is  First-Year  College  Average  Grade. 

Besidents  of  the  state  were  admitted  to  the  College  of  Business  upon  com-? 
pletlon  of  an.  appropriate  course  of  study  in  hlg^  school.  Those  with  poor 
high  school  records  were  admitted  on  some^diat  of  a probationary  basis. , Stu- 
dents of  business  ve^e  required  tp  take  English  and  a survey  course  In  business 
and  to  meet  certain  broader  requirements  during  their  fres!hman  year. 

Tho  group  selected  for  study  may  be  defined  as  follows?  male  students 
who  entered  as  beginning  freshmen  in  the  fEill  of  1946;  who  complehed  two  semes- 
ters, Including  eleven  or  more  hours  of  credit  in  each;  and  (since  question- 
naire retiims  were  excellent)  idxo  returned  queBtioonalres.  Thp  foUondng 
Information,  obtained  from  the  questionnaires,  includes  additional  descriptive 
material:  About  25  per  cent  of  the  veterans  wer©  under  twenty  years  old;  Just 
over  ^ per  cent  had  two  or  mpre  years  of  active  duty;  and  sllghiTy  over  10 
per  cent  were  married.  These  figures  closely  resemble  those  for  the  students 
of  business  at  Midwest  State.  Samewhat,  over  JO  per  cent  of  the  veterans  would 
probably  have  gone  to  college  without  a government  scholarship.  About  I5  per 
cent  of  the  veter;stns.  az^.  rou^d^Xy  35  per  cent  of  ths  nonveteranB  reported  that 
thpir  fathers  had  been  graduated  from,  college.  Approximately  4^  per  cent  of 
the  veterans  and  85  l>er  cent  of  the  npnveterans  were  living  in  college  dorinl- 
tprles;  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were  living  in  an  apartment  or 
house  which  they  rented  or  owned,. 

The  ACPE  gives  blgbar  validity  coefficients  in  the  Collage  of  Business 
than  in,  Airts  and  Science;  the  r’s  were  .55  .57  for.  veterans  and  nonvetereuiB 

respectively  (see  Table  36) . The  two  subgroups  were  very  similar  with  respect 
to  mean  AQPE  scores,  but  the  male  veterans  tended  tc  e.epm.  sll^tly  higher  grades. 
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Table  35 

C(»4PARIS0N  OF  AVERAGE  GKADES  EAENED  BT  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 
Mldveet  State  Unlyeralty.  College  of  BuBlneaa.  Freahmen,  1946~194t 


I.  Correlatione,  Means,  and  Standard  Deyiationsj 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD' 

N 

OSPE 

First -Tear 
Avg.  Grade 

OSPE 

m 

.59 

12.0 

3,2 

232 

(converted  score) 

m 

.55 

13.2 

4.0 

58 

First -Year  College 

m 

^59 

2.26 

.65 

232 

Average  Gfrade 

m 

,55 

2.22 

.70 

58 

Validity  ooeff ioient  for  combined  gro\Q> : ..57 


II.  Analysis  of  Coyarianoe  Results: 


H^othesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

^obahility  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  eu:lse  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

1.201 

1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

1.189 

1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

C.  Equality  of,  intercepts 

5.029 

1 

Between  ^ 02  emd  . 05 

III^  Difference  betvean  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Cobsthnt; 


Si®erior  subgroup 

Advantage  expressed^  in  grade  units 

Advanteige  expressed  in  standard  errcnr  of  estimate  units 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  significance  of  difference  (flK>m  HC  a1>ove) 


Hale  Veteran 
0.l8 
0,33 
^3 
5* 
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T^ble  36 

COMPARISON  OF  AYEHAGE  GRADES  EARNED  BY  VETERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  MALE  STDDENTC 
Llttletovm  State  UnlverBlty,  College  of  Business,  Freshmen.  19^6>-19^7 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations; 


Variable 

Correlation  vith; 

Mean 

SD 

N 

ACRE 

First-Ye€tr 
Avgo  Grad© 

ACPE  Total 

■MV' 

-55 

106 

23 

142 

(raw  score) 

m 

-57 

107 

21 

65 

First-Tear  College 

m 

.55 

2.34 

.65 

i42 

Average  Grade 

m 

.57 

2,23 

•61 

65 

Validity  cqefflolent  for  combined  groupJ  ' .56 


II.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Results; 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
vould  €u:lse  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0v347 

1 

Betveen  .50  and  .70 

B.  Eqtaality  of  slopes 

0.0191 

1 

Between  >80  and  .90 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

2,436 

1 

Betyeen  .10  and  .20 

III,  Difference  betyeen  Subgro\q>s  with  Ability  Held  Constant  ; 


Sitperlor  svibgroi;® 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  expressed  in  grade  units 

0,12 

Advantage  expressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  units 

0.23 

Per  bent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 

59 

Level  of  slgnlfioanoe  of  difference  (from  IJC  abov^ 

Not  significant 

y 
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Jfo  significant  differences  were  found,  however,  Ih  the  analysis  of  covariance; 
the  difference  in  Intercepts  was  significant  at  only  the  20jt  level.  The  mean 
difference  in  grades  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  of  equal  aoillty  (as  measured 
by  the  ACPE)  was  .12.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  veterans  exceeded  the  average 
nonveteran  student  In  the  College  of  Business,  at  Llttletown.  State. 

Summary.  Male  veterans  proved  to  be  superior  to  male  nonveterans  with  respect 
to  college  achievement  (in  relation  to  ability)  at  the  single  agricultiure  col- 
lege in  both,  business  colleges  studied.  Ttxe  difference  was  significant  at. 
tbft  ^ level  in  one  instEUice  (Midwest  State  College  of  Business).  The  dlffer- 
ezu;e  was.  not  significant  in  tto  case  of  the  buelness  students  at  Little  town 
State,  etnd  was  ambiguous  for  agriculture  students  at  Midwest  Tech. 

Ihe  tendency  for  veterans  to  take  Hitter  course  loads  than  nouveterans 
was  again  found  for  agriculture  students  at  Midwest  Tech,  and  again  the 
tendency  was  noted  for  the  more  able  students  to  take  heavier  loads  within 
each  subgroup.  High  school,  standing  was  again  found  to  yield  better  predic- 
tion of  grades  for  male  nonveterans  than  for  Veterans. 


In  the  studies  so  far  reported,  the  first-year  average  grade  has  been  used 
as  the  primary  criterion,  and  ability  to  do  college  work  has  been  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  One  or  more  tests  Of  schplastlc  aptitude,  tool  skills,  or  achieve- 
ment in  hi£h  school  subjects,  used  >Alerever  possible  in  combination  with  a 
measure  of  btgh  school  standing.  In  the  studies  of  interrupted  veterans,  how- 
ever, the  veteran  la  In  a sense  conDpared  with  himself  as  a nonveterano  Tho 
Interrupted  veteran,  as  defined  here,  is  a student  >dio  attended  college  for  a 
certain  period  of  time  (usually  one  year)  as  an  ordinary  civilians  student, 
after  which  he  entered  military  service;  upon  conplet.ion  of  his  military  ser- 
vice, he  reentered  the  same  institution  and  coDQ>leted  a defined  amount  of  aca- 
deiiiic  work  (usually  one  year).  For  such  students  it  seemed  that  the  best 
basis  for  evaluating  the  effect  of  the  student's  intervening  es^perlences  on 
college  achievement  was  a conparison  of  his  eushievenent  as  a civilian  student 
(before  war  service)  with  his  achievement,  as  a veteran  student. 

Logically,  it  might,  seeaa  that  the  most  appropriate  control  group  would 
be  one  made  up  of  students  who  followed  the  same  pattern  of  college  attend- 
ance as  the  interrupted  veterans  but  Whoae  academic  careers  were  Interrupted 
by  something  other  than  military  service.  Such  a group,  however,  probably 
voiold  not  be  representative  of  students  generally.  Furthermore,  a sufficiently 
large  group  of  such  nonveterans  could  not  be  found  in  the  colleges  studied. 
Consequently,  the  interrupted  veterans  were  compared  only  with  nonveterems 
idiose  study  was  not  Interrupted.  CpVe  was  taken,  however,  to  base  all  con- 
parlsons  on  parallel  stages  of  each  student's  cu;ademic  career;  tbus,  if  sopho- 
more grades  were  Used  as  criteria  and  freshman  grades  as  predictors  for  the 
veterans,  grades  for  these  same  perlbds  were  used  for  the  nonveterans.^ 


Grades  of  Interrupted  Veterans  and  Uointexxupted  Nonveterans 
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In  plannliifi:  tHe  analysis,  it  vns  thought  likely  that  grades  earned  during 
the  term  Junt  before  the  student  entered  the  armed  forces  might  not  be  typical, 
since  the  prospects  of  leaving  college  shortly  mlg^t  lead  the  student  to  slacken 
his  efforts  in  academic  vork.  It  ,ims  also  supposed  idiat  grades  for  the  first 
term  following  the  return  to  college  mlg^ht  not  he  typical,  partly  because  back- 
ground information  and  study  skills  might  need  refreshing  before  a stMent  re- 
gained his  original  effectiveness,  and  partly  because  students  returning  to 
college  mifi^t  be  tanporarily  fired  with  an  enthualasm  which  would  not  persist. 

In  three  of  the  five,  groups  studied,  the  'first— term  grade  was  used  as  the  pre- 
dictor and  the  fourth-term  grade  as  the  criterion,  leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  doubtful,  second  and  third  tenns.  Qhe  analj^ls  Of  covariance  method  was 
again,  used,  in  order  to  compare  the  second-term  sophomore  grades  of  veterans 
and  nonveterans,  taking  account  of  ability  as  indicated  by  grades  earned,  in 
the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year* 

Adams  IJhivereity.  A relatively  elaborate  study  was  madei  of  the  group  contain- 
ing: Interrupted  veterans  at  Adams  Uhlversity,  In  order  to  obtain  a more  complete 
picture  of  the  relationships  of  a number  of  pertinent  variables . In  this  study, 
the  typical  definition  of  groups  wno  made:  veteraxis  completed  one  year  before 
war  service  and  one  year  afterward^,  nanveterans  entered  in  the  of  19^5 
and  conpleted  two  consecutive  years,  of  cbllege  work*  Students  not  enrolled 
in  the  arts  and  science  curriculum,  and  veterans  given  advanced  standing  for 
college  training  during  their  service  were  excluded* 

Prom  the  questionnaire,  the  following  descriptive  material  was  obtained: 
About  35  pox’  cent  of  .the  returning  veterans— almost  as  large  a proportion  as 
of  entering  freshman  veterans  at  Adeuns— were  under  twenty  years  of  age  on  re- 
sumption of  their  college  careers;  more  of  them  had  served  at  least  two ' years 
of  active  duty  (slightly  oyer  50  pox"  cent  as  compared  with  about  ^5  per  cent 
for  the  entering  freshman  group);  and  again  only  3 per  .cent  were  married. 

Virtual  ly  all  of  them,  eus  might  be.  expected^  would  have  returned  to  college 
without  the  aid  given  by  the  GI  Bill*  As  with  the  previous  Adams  group,  about 
oO  per  cent  both  of  veterans  and  of  nonyeterans  hAd  fathers  who  were  college 
graduates.  The  overwhelming  majority,  almost  90  per  cent  of  veterans  And 
about  95  pox*  cent  of  nanveterans,  were  living  in  college  dormitories. 

Die  intercorrelations  obtained  for  the  two  subgroups  are  shown  in  Table 
37*  JEhe  statistics  above  and  to  the  right  of  the  dlagCTial  were  obtained  for 
the  nonveteran  subgroup,  and  those  below  the  diagonal  for  the  interrupted  ■ 
veterans. 

The  hypotheais  that  Pirst-Semoater  College  Average  Grades  Would  furnish 
a better  prediction  of  Paurth-Semester  Grades  than  teste  plus  high  school 
standing  was  verified.  P6r  yeterane,  the  Predicted  Gx*ade,  which  was  the 
best  of  the  ordinary  predictors,  correlated  « 51  'with  Pourth-Semester  Avereige; 
the  correlation  of.  Plrat-Semester  Aversge  with  Pourth-Semester  Average  was 
•59«  Por  the  noitveteran  nubgroupa,  however^  the  difference  was  much  less 
marked;  the  analogous  correlatlona  were  and  *66. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  validity  coefficients  of  the  two 
Scholastic  Aptitude  tests  against  the  fourth- term  averages  are  rather  similar 
for  veterans  and  nonveterans,  but  the  validities  for  Adjusted  School  Bank  and 
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jN!CERCOERKLATIOKB  op  SCHpLASTIC  APTITOEK  TEST  SCCaiBS,  ADJUSTED  SCHOOL  RMK, 
PREDICTED  GRADE,  AMD  PI^T  AUD  SECQHDrlEAR  COLLEGE  AVERAGE  GBADES 

j^Anma  Dtalversltyt  College  of  ■Arta  and  Science 
(Veterans  ^0  coanpleted  on©  year  before' war  sei^lce  and  after  war  ser- 

vice j nonveterans  vho  entered  In  the  fall  of  19^  conpleted  two  years.) 


Male  Nonveterans  (N^lll) 


SAT-V 

SAT-M 

AdjTisted  School  Bank 
Predicted  Grade 

Ist-Sem.  Average 
2nd-Sem.  Average 

1 1' 

f r 

9 i 

CQ  CO 

* 1 

(n  -sj- 

s 

' . ' 

p 

• ’ 

CQ 

SAT-Verbed. 

.33  »26  .72 

.60  ,53 

.47  .46 

559 

107 

SAT-Mathenatlcs 

.28  N.  .24  .55 

.42  .23 

.32  .22 

574 

93 

Adjiisted  School  Bank 

.31  *29  .62 

,49  .41 

,46  .43 

74^r7 

8.2 

jPredlcted  Grade 

.67  .46  .73  Nv 

.70  ,63 

.64  .64 

7^-5 

; 7i3 

lst-S«nester  Average 

,60  .34  .43  .63 

.86 

.72  ,66 

75>6 

, 7.8 

2nd -Semester  Average 

.54  .22  .49  .66 

.78 

t73  .71 

76.4 

7.4 

3rdT-Semester  Aver^ige 

.46  .39  .37  .55 

.55  .52 

.83 

.761.9 

6.8 

l^-th-Semester  Average 

.40  .22  ; .31  .51 

.59  .57 

.80 

78.0 

6r7 

Mean 

547  576  74.7  72.8 

72.9  72.8 

77.6^78,6 

Standard  Deviation 

101  78  ■ 7.5  6.6 

8.1  7.8 

'6|0  6.3 
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Predicted  Grade  are  noticeably  lower  after  the  interruption  of  training  than 
during  the  initial  college  year*  Thia  finding  is  conaiatent  with  the  previoiis 
obaeryation  that  high  school  standing  ordinarily  haa  less  predictive  value  for 
veterans  than  for  nonveterans  ■ 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  intercorrelationa  of  term  grades  which 
cross  the  tine  of  intenhiption  (l«e*^  all  except  first— semeeter  vs.  second- 
semester  and  third-aemester  vs.  fourth-aemester)  are  cbnslderably  lower  for 
veterans  than  for  nonvoterans.  This  auggests  that  military  service  or  other 
related  experiencea  haa  affected  the  academic  performance  of  the  veteran  etu- 
dents. 

The  for  the.  veterans  are  slightly  lowar  on  most  of  the  predictive 

measures, and  their  First-  and  Second-Seanester  AVeifage  Grades  are  lower  than 
for  nonveterana.  The  average  grades  for  the  third  and  fourth  semesters^  on 
the  other  hand^  etre  higher  for  veterans.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  mean  I^e- 
dieted  Grade  for  veterans  was  72.8  and  the  mean  Firot-SomeBter  Average  was 
almost  the  same:  72.9.  TheHonveterana  exceeded  the  prediction  slightly 

more;  the  predicted  mean  grade  was  7^«5  ®ud  the  mean  of  the  Flrat-Semostor 
Average  Grades  was  75.6.  In  the  second  term,  the  veteracs'  mean  was  prac- 
tically imchanged,  while  the  nenveteraus'  mean  grade  increased  slightly. 

There  is  then  some  sli^t  evid(^e  for  believing  that  the  anticipation  of 
being  drafted  did  lower  the  relative  achievement  of  veterans  to  some  extent. 

The  Anal  n of  covariance  results,  comparing  the  regressions  of  Foiirth- 
Semester  Grades  on  First-Semester  Grades  for  Intei^pted  veterans  and  ordinexj 
nonveterans,  are  shown  in  Table  38*  As  has  previously  been  observed,  the 
vetercuis  on  the  average  eeuned  lower  grades  than  honveterane  ■ in  the  f Irst 
sames'ter  of  the.  freshman  year  and  hl£d^f  grades  in  the  second  semaster  of 
the.  sophoiDtf>re  year  . The  hypotheses  of  eg,ual  errors  of  estimate  bnd  equal 
slopes  are  not  disproved,  but  the  intercepts  Of  the  regression  lines  are  * 
found  to  be  significantly  different  at  the  l?t  level.  The  difference,  allow- 
ing for  differences  in  ability  as  measured  by  First-Semester  Grades,  amounts 
to  1.92  on  the  hundred-point  grading  system  used  at  Adams.  In  error  of  esti- 
mate units  the  difference  is  .38;  65  per  cent  of  the  interrupted  veterans  excel 
the  average  nonveteran  in  Fourth-Semester  (hrade  when  adjustment  is  made  for 
abilily  differences  as  measured  by  First -Semester  Average  Grade, 

result  is  pazticularly  strlhlng  in  view  of.  the  results  previoinily 
reported  for  the  freshman  veteran  nonveteran  students  at  Adams;  for  the 
freshmen,  no  significant  difference  was  found,  althou£^  a relatively  small 
difference  would  have  been  significant  becauae  so  many  s.tudenta  were  Included. 
In  the  ATiAiyflla.  In  the  freshman  group,  only  52  per  cent  of  the  veterans  ex- 
celled the  average  nonv/jteran. 

Stewart  Itoiverslty.  At  Stewart,  the  only  var^bles  taken  into  consideration 
Wat  A earned  during.' the  first  four  semesters  of  college 

work.  As 'at  Adams,  t>iA  atudy  involved  a campeurison  of  nonveteran  students 
with  veter^  :»dio  had  conpleted  two  full  semesters  of  college  work  in  the 
arts  Aii«^  science  coUe^,  ^o  were  interrupted  for  military  service,  and  who 
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Table  38 

CCMPASISON  OF  AVERAGE  FOURTH-SEMESTER  GRADES  EARNED  BT  IMTERRUFTED  VETERAN 

UnNTERBUFTED  NQNVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 

/jAmmn  TMlTerBlty,  College  of  Arts  and  Sclenoe 
(Veterans  vho  oon(pleted  one  year  before  var  servloe,  one  year  after  war 
senrioe;  nonvetereuaB  who  entered  In  the  fall  of  19^5  oonpleted  two  years. ) 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Correlation  with: 

Variable 

dUD” 

groiqp 

First^Sem. 
Avg.  Grade 

Fourth-Sem. 
Avg.  Grade 

Mean 

SD 

N 

First -Semester  College 
Average  Grade 

Fourth-Semester  College 
Average  Grade 

W 

MET 

M7 

MN 

.59 

.66 

72.9 

75.6 

78.6 
78.0 

8.1 

7.8 

6.3 

134 

111 

134 

111 

Validity  coefficient  for  oodnblned  groyp:  .61 


II.  Analysis  of  Coveurlance  Results: 


Hypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedcm 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  rarlse  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.00474 

1 . 

Between  «90  and  .9^ 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

1.822 

1 

Between  .10  and  .20 

{ 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

8.298 

1 

Less  than  .01 

III.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 
Siqperlor  subgroup 

Advanta^  expressed  In  grade  units  . 

Advemtage  e:q;nressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units 
Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 
Level  of  slgnlflcanoe  of  difference  (from  IIC  above)  • 

i 


Male  Veterem 
1.92  V 
0.38 
65 
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Bubaequently  ccnnpleted  the  two  seanestejrB  of  the  Boxdxomore  year  following 
their  return,  from,  military  duty*  Ihe  nonyeterans  clioeen  fo;r  congpeurlBon 
entered  In  the  fall  of  194^^  and  cconpleted  two  full  years  c"'  college  work. 
Transfer  students  and  students  glyen  advanced  standing  for  military  training 
were  eliminated.  Ihe  predictor  used  was  the  First-Semester  Average  Grade^ 
and  the  criterion,  was  Foujrth-Semester  Average  Chrade.  The  grading  system.  In- 
volved seven  categories  which  were  given  the  values  of  7 to  1 for  purposes 
of  analysis. 

Additional  descriptive  material  Is  avcdlahle  from,  the  questionnaires; 
Betumlng  veterans  at  Stewart  were  older  than  the  comparable  group  at  Adams^ 
only  about  20  per  cent  being  under  twenty  years  of  age.  Likewise  they  had 
served  longer  tours  of  duty;  nearly  80  per  cent  had  had  two  years  or  more  of 
active  duty.  About  ^ per  cent,  of  veteran  sophomores  at  Stewart  were  married. 

A larger  proportion  of  fathers  who  had  graduated  from,  college  was  reported  than 
for  any  other  group  In  the  study;  7^  por  cent  of  the  veterans  and  70  per  cent 
of  the  noxxvetereuis  fell  into  this  category.  All  of  the  nonveterans  and  most 
(just  under  90  per  cent)  of  the  veterans  were  living  in  college  domltories; 
about  10  per  cent  of  ths  veterazis  lived  In  apartaoents  .or  houses  which  they 
rented  or  owned. 

The  intercorrelatlons^  means^  and  standard  deviations  of  the  four  semes- 
ter average  evades  tar  nonveterans  and  Interrupted  veterans  are  shown  In  Thble 
39.  !Die  Intercorrelatlons  are  unlfomly  lower  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans^ 
but  the  differences  are  especially  large  for  First-Semester  vs.  Third -Seme.ster 
and  Second-Semmster  Thlrd.-Semester  Average;  the  cQxrelatlons  are  much  lower 
for  the  Interrupted  veterans  than  for  the  nosneterane^  presumably  because  of  In- 
fluences related  to  the  period  of  war  service.  It  la  Interesting  to  note^  how- 
ever^ that  the  correlations  of  First -and  Second-SemeBter  Averages  with  Fourth- 
Semester  Average^  which  bridge  the  period  of  interraptlon  for  veterans^ 
do  not  show  nearly  as  great  a difference. 

TVifl  wiftAHH  of  veterans'  grades  are  lower  for  both  first  and  second  semes- 
ters^ but  for  third  f omrth  semesters  than  the  grades  of  honvetereuis . 

Both  subgroups  show  a decrease  In  mean  grade  from  the  first  semester  to  the 
second^  and  the  difference  Is  xiearly  the  sane  for  both  subgroups.  Apparently^ 
either  the  anticipation  of  Induction  did  not  result  In  a let-down  for  the 
veterans^  or  the  let-down  was  equally  Influential  during  both  terms  of  the 
freshman  year. 

Bxe  magnitude  of  the  intercOTrelstlons  between  adjacent  semester  averages 
suggests  that  the  grades  are  reasonably  reliable. 

Turning  to  Table  It  will  be  seen  that  the  caxrelatlona  between  the 
two  semester  grades  enplsyed  as  predictor  and  criterion  i<ere  high:  .67  ior 
veteram  .68  for  nonveterans*  The  nonvetaran  subgroup  earned  a higher 
mean  First-Semester  Average  Grade>  while  the  interrupted  'veteran  suhgroiq?  was 
Biqierlor  with  respect  to  Fourth-Semester  Average  Grade.  The  analysis  of  co- 
variance  ahowa  that  differences  In  errors  of  estimate  and  regression  elopes 
are  not  significant^  while  the  difference  in  Intercepts  of  the  regression 
lines  Is  significant  at  the  1)(  level. 
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Table  39 

XNTBBCOEIRSIATIPRS  OF  'FTBSfl  AND  SECOND-TBAR  COLLEaE  AVERAGE  GRADES 

Stevart  UtilverBlty,  College  of  Arts  and  Science 

(Veterans  vho  oompleted  one  year  before  war  seryloe  and  one  year  after 
var  seryloe;  nonyeterans  vho  entered  In  the  fall  of  19^^  and  oompleted 
tvo  years. ) 
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Table  ^ 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  FOURTH  -SEMESTER  GRADES  EARNED  E7  INTERRUPTED 
VETERAN  AND  UNINTERRUPTED  NORVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 

Stewart  Ifalverelty,  College  of  Arte  amd  Sclende 
(Veterems  who  oanapleted  one  year  before  war  serrloe,  om-  year  after  war 
service;  nonveterans  who  entered  In  the  fall  of  194^  and  oomi^leted  two  yearsO 


X>  Correlations,  Means,'  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

First -Sea. 
Avg«  Grade 

Fourth-Sem. 
Avg.  ^ade 

Flrst'Seaester  College 

MV 

.67 

4.88 

\86 

^55 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.68 

J.Olf 

^99 

70 

Fourth-Semester  College 

MV 

.6? 

5.38 

.68 

55 

Average  Grade 

MN 

.68 

5*13 

.82 

70 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  ooniblned  group:  .6^ 


II.  Analysis  of  Covarlanoe  Results: 


B^rpothesls 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

11756 

1 

Between  .10  and  .20 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.0489 

1 

Between  .80  and  .90 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

11.104 

1 

Less  than  .01 

III.  Dlfferenoe  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


\ 

Superior  sixbgroup  \ 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  ejqpreesed  In  grade  units 

0.32 

Advantage  eapressed  In  standard  error  of  eatlaate  units 

0.57 

Per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteran 

72 

Level  of  slgnlfloanoe  of  dlfferenoe  (from  IIC  above) 
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difference  In  Intercepts  la  *32^  about  oue-tbLlrd  of  a grade  unit. 

Jn  standard  error  of  estimate  unlta^  the  advantage  of  the  veteran  subgroup 
Is  »57;  72  per  sent  of  the  veterans  exceed  the  average  nonveteran  In  Fourth- 
Semester  Grades  lAen  appropriate  cLLlowance  Is  made  for  differences  In  First- 
Semester  Grades. 

Eastern  Cltjy  Itilverslty.  At  Eesteni  Clty^  the  analysis  vas  concerned  only 
with  Flfst-'^anid  Fourtn^emestar  College  Average  Grades  In  arts  and  science. 

*Phfl  groups  studied  were  defined  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Adams  and  Stewart. 
IZalnterrupted  nonveterans  who  entered  In  19^^  and  who  completed  the  sophomore 
year  comprised  the  nonveteran  subgroup;  the  interrupted  vet^ans  conpleted  the 
freshman  year  before  military  service  and  the  sophomore  year  after  military 
service. 

questionnaires  provide  the  following  additional  information:  About 

2^  per  cent  of  the  returning  veteran  sophomores  were  under  twenty  years  of 
age;  approximately  per  cent  served  two  or  more  years  of  active  duty;  and 
only  3 per  cant  were  married.  In  the  latter  two  respects  this  group  resembled 
that  of  veteran  sophcoKires  at  Adams..  With  respect  to  father's  education  the 
sophomores  at  Eastern  City  diverged  widely  froA  the  two  previously  discussed 
groups;  only  1 per  cent  of  veterans  and  about  ^ per  cent  of  nonveterans  re- 
ported that  their  fathers  had  graduated  ffom  college.  Living  azrangements^ 
too,  differed;  while  the  earlier  discussed  groups  tended  to  live  In  college 
dormitories,  nearly  of  the  Eaatezn  City  sophomore  students  lived  at  home 
or  with  close  relatives. 

For  the  analysis  of  covariance.  First -Semester  Average  Grade  was  used 
as  the  predictor;  Fourth-Semester  Average  Grade  served  as  the  criterion.  The 
grading  system  Involved  five  categories  having  values  ^ to  -2.  Tfassfer  stu- 
dents and  students  enrolled  for  fewer  than  twelve  credits  In  any  of  the  four 
aemesters  ware  eliminated. 

!Die  relationship  between  First-  and  Eourth-Semester  Grades  vas  not  as 
marked  at  Eastern  City  as  at  Adams  and  Stewart;  the  correlations  were  .49 
and  .60  for  the  two  subgroups,  as  shown  In  Tahle  4l.  A similar  pattern  of 
mean  grades  vas  found,  however;  the  nonveterans  were  higher  for  Elrst-Semester 
Grades  and  the  veterans  hl^^r  for  Eourth-Semester  (hrades.  She  results  of  the 
cuoalysls  of  covariance  are  similar  to  that  of  the  other  two  Institutions. 
The  hypotheses  of  equal  standard  errors  and  equal  slopes  are  not  disproved, 
while  the  difference  in  Intercepts  Is  found  to  be  significant  at  the  2$  level. 
The  difference  amounts  to  .29  In  grade  units  or  .^9  In.  standard  error  of  estlr 
mate  units.  Seven^-two  per  cant  of  the  Interrupted  veteraxia  are  fouxid  to  ex- 
ceed the  ayerage  nonveteran  student;  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  same  figure 
vaa  found  at  Stewart. 

^dwest  Technological  Ihlvarslty,  Collefle  of  Eylnaerlng.  At  Wldwest  Tech, 
the  nonveteran  cog^arlabn  group  Ws  cci^osed  of  prewar  students  rather  than 
a postwar  group  cub  Ixl  the  three  studies  Just  discussed . Ih  this  study.  It 
was  possible  ta  Increase  the  size  of  the  Interrupted  group  considerably  by 
Introducing  bqb»  flexibility  Into  the  defined  pattern  of  Interruption.  Jn 
the  three  studies  juat  discussed,  the  Interruption  occurred  between  the 
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COMPARISON  OF  AVERAGE  FOUR!IB-SEMBSTER  GEtADES  EARNED  ET  INTERRUPxED 
VETERAN  AND  UNINTERRUPTED  NORVETERAN  MALE  STUDENTS 


f 

I 

i Eastern  City  IfalverBlty,  College  of  Arts  and  Solenoe 

I (Veterems  \ilio  oongpleted  one  year  before  var  servloe,  one  year  after  war 

I servloe;  nonveterans  vho  entered  In.  the  fall  of  19^^  and  oonpleted  two  years.) 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

groiqp 

Correlation  with: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Ftrst-Sem. 
Avg.  Grade 

Fourth-Sem. 
Avg«  Grade 

Flrst-Seaester  College 

MV 

.49 

0.19 

70 

A7erage  Grade 

MN 

.6o 

0.29 

.65 

99 

Fourth-Semester  College 

MV 

.49 

0.57 

10. 

Average  Graide 

MN 

.60 

0.33 

.60 

99 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  ooniblned  group:  .^3 


II.  Analysis  of  Covarlanoe  Results: 


l^rpothesls 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  tl^  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.357 

1 

Between  . 50  and  .70 

B.  EquaQ.lty  of  sl(^s 

1.374 

1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

C.  Equality  of  Intercepts 

13.779 

1 

Less  than  .01 

III.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Superior  subgroup 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

0.29 

Advantage  e3q;>ressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units  . 

0.59 

Per  oent  of  veterans  ezooUlng  the  average  nonveteran 

72 

Level  of  significance  of  difference  {trcm  HC  above) 
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second  and  third  semesters.  At  Midwst  Tecli  a veter^  whose  college  career 
was  Inteimpted  at  any  time  after  the  second  quarter  and  before  the  seventh 
quarter  was  considered  to  fall  within  the  defined  pattern^  provided  that  he 
ccinqaeted  at  least  eight  quarters.  As  in  the  other  studiea  of  Interrupted 
veterans^  students  who  were  given  advanced  standing  for  college  training  re- 
ceived a'H  members  of  the  axmad  farces  were  excluded.  !Qia  nonveterans  entej^ 

In  the  full  of  1939  and  canpleted  el|^t  qiiarters  of  work;  they  were,  of  course, 
not  Interrupted,  transfer  studwts  and  students  who  changed  divlslcms  within 
the  universi'ty  dur^*^  the  el^^t  quasrters  were  excluded  f^om  the  study.  Stu- 
dents who  enrolled  for  fewer  than  10  hours  of  work  In  any  quarter  or  fewer  than 
12  hours  In  the  first,  second,  or  el^th  quarter  were  also  excluded. 

A term  counted  as  a regular  quairter,  provided  the  student  was 

registered  for  twelve  or  more  credit  hours.  Students  were  also  rejected  If 
they  >»»»^  not  tAirim  freshman  mathamatlcs  or  If  they  lacked  a record  of  high 
school  standing,  same  procedures  described  here  apply  to  ICLdwest  Tech 
College  of  Agriculture  students;  the  study  of  the  agriculture  students  will 
be  described  In  the  following  section. 

An  analysis  of  questionnaire  (which  could  only  be  obtained  for 
ye'tex'an  students,  since  the  nonveteran  group  to  which  they  were  equated  had 
conpleted  Its  college  study  long  before  the  questionnaire  administration) 
reveali'd  the  following:  groiq?  was  older  than  any  pocevlously  discussed 

(the  entire  group  was  at  least  twen^  years  old  upon  returning  to  college 
after  service);  the  aggregate  tour  of  duty  was  loni^  than  for  any  other 
group  In  the  study  (fully  95  per  cent  had  served  at  least  two  years);  and 
they  Included  the  hlfihost  propoxtlcn  of  married  students  (almost  half  the 
groiqp).  About  20  per  cent  of  these  interrupted  veterans  reported  that  their 
fathers  had  graduated  frtmi  college.  As  with  other  Midwest  Tech  groups,  hous- 
ing arrazigemsnts  were  varied;  the  largest  number,  nearly  40  per  cent,  owned 
or  rented  a house  or  apartaaent;  the  next  largest  group,  20  per  cent,  lived 
In  fr*atemlty  houses. 

Tti  the  analysis  of  the  data,  First—  and  SecoiDd*Quarter  College  Average 
Grades  were  pooled  and  used  as  a single  predictor^  El^th-Quarter  Aver^ 
Grades  were  used  as  the  criterion.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  In 
Table  k2.  The  validity  coefficients  tend  to  be  Boosvhat  lower  than  were  found 
for  the  studies  Involving  Interrupted  veteraxusi  at  Adams  and  Stewart,  probably 
because  the  criterion  grades  were  earned  at  a time  which  Is  more  remote  from, 
the  predictor  grades.  The  veterans  were  again  fouzid  to  earn  lower  grades 
during  the  two  quarters  (the  predictor)  than  the  nonveterans;  on  the 

£l^th-Qoarter  Grades  (the  criterion)  the  relative  poaltlcn  of  the  two  groups 
Is  reversed.  The  errors  of  estimate  and  slopes  of  the  regressian  lines  are 
not  significantly  different.  The  difference  In  intercepts  Is  also  found  to 
be  within  the  range  of  rWimnA  eipectancy;  the  difference  amounting  to  only 
.11  grade  unlta  or  .18  stcmdard  error  of  estimate  un^^ts.  Fifty-seven  per 
cent  of  the  Interrupted  veterans  excel  the  average  nonveteran.'  This  engi- 
neering groiip  at  JMldwest  TSach  Is  the  only  group  among  the  flvie  Involving 
Interrupted  veterans  where  college  achlevcaaRnt  in  relation  to  ability  did 
not  yield  a statistically  slgnlflpant  difference  In  Intercepts. 
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Table  k2 

CGMPARZSGir  OF  AVXIUUB  SIOaHE-QUARISR  (81ASB8  KABHED  BT  itfUBKHUFOBD 
VIIXRAN  AID  UmmRRDFUD  lORVBIZRAlf  8IUEIEITS 


Mldyeet 


ItelvtreltT.  ColJ^ge  of  Inalneerlng 


(Veterene  vho  ooo|^leted  tvo  to  eiz  quarter!  before  war  lerTloe  end  tvo  to 
quartere  after  war  aerTloe  for  a total  of  at  leait  eight  ^uarteraj 
nonTeteraae  vho  entered  in  the  fall  of  1939  ooopleted  elid^t  duarterat) 

I,  Correlatlona,  Niana,  and  Standard  Devlatlona : 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  vlth: 

Mean 

SD 

N 

1 A 2 Quarter 
Avg.  Grade 

8th-Quarter 
Avg.  (hrade 

First-  and  Seoond-Quarter 

M7 

2.26 

.72 

lifO 

College  Average  Grade 

Mr 

M 

2.37 

t64 

215 

Eighth-Quarter  College 

w 

2.43 

•It 

140 

Average  Grade 

NR 

.45 

2.38 

4 

215 

Validity  ooefflolent  for  oonblned  group: 


.50 


II.  AzuOyels  of  Covarlanoe  Reeulta: 


Hypotheale 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
vould  arise  by  ohanoe 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estlaate 

0.0731 

1 

Between  . 70  and  . 80 

B.  Equality  of  elopes 

1.496 

.1 

Between  .20  and  .30 

C.  Equality  of  Interoepts 

2.640 

■ 1 

Between  .10  and  .20 

in.  Difference  hetveen  Stibgroups  vlth  Ability  Hbld  Conatant: 

• S * 


Sugperlor  subgroup 

Male  Veteran 

Advantage  eipressed  In  grade  units 

0.11 

Advantage  expressed  In  standard  error  of  estimate  units 

0.16 

Per  oent  of  veterans  ezoelllng  the  average  nonveteran 

57 

Level  of  slgnlfloanoe  of  dlfferenoe  (from  HC  above) 

. lot  significant 
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JM^dweat  !Dechnologlcal  Uhlversltx  CoUege  of  Apiculture.  For  Midwest  Tech 
p4M^i^;an4-.a  iigr ^ " ii tura j tum  dft?ikitlc£  of  ihe  Teteraifand  ncoxveteran  groups 

and  the  pi*"  of  the  analysis  vere  In  all  reapects  parallel  to  those  for  the 
students  of  engineering  described  In  the  previous  section,  (hiestlounalre 
descriptive  naterlal  HJosvlse  showed  the  two  gproiups  to  be  very  similar,  the 
agriculture  veteran  spphosnres  differing  txata  the  corresponding  engineering 
group  In  no  respect  by  more  than  percentage  points. 

Besults  of  the  analysis  for  this  geonxp  are  shown  In  Table  43.  For  the 
Interrupted  veterans,  the  conrelatlon  of  the  predictor  with  the  criterion  is 
the  Sana  as  that  found  for  the  parallel  group  of  engineering  students  (.^7)* 

For  the  nonveteran  subgroup,  hcweyer,  the  correlation  Is  considerably  higher 
for  the  agriculture  students ' ( .62  as  cospared  vlth  for  nonveteran  engi- 
neering students) . The  differences  in  seans  show  the  sane  trend  as  did  the 
preceding  groups  Involving  Interrupted  veterans:  the  veterans  earned  lower 

grades  on  the  predictor  grades  on  the  criterion  aeasurea 

!lhe  analysis  of  covariance  showed  that  the  difference  In  errors  of  esti- 
mate Is  significant  at  only  the  10](  level,  and  that  the  difference  In  slopes 
Is  even  than  would  be  ordinarily  eapected  to  arise  by  chance.  Qxe  ad- 

vantage of  the  Intezrupted  veterans  Is  found  to  be  significant  at  the  1^ 
level.  The  difference  in  grades,  the  effect  of  ability  as  msasured  by 
First-  ATrt  Second  Quarter  Qradea  la  eliminated,  amounts  to  .26  grade  units, 
or  of  the  atsndsrd  error  of  estimate.  ^ **^*”*»  69  per  cent  of  the  Inter- 
rupted veterans  excel  the  average  nonveteran  at  the  Mldweat  Tech  College  of 
Agrlcultinre  with  respect  to  Xl^th-Quarter  Qrades  whan  differences  appearing 
In  grades  for  tha  first  two  quarters  are  taken  Into  accoxxnt. 

Punmmry,  all  flve  ccvparlsooB  Of  Int^Tc^tad  veterans  with  male  nonveterana, 
^he  vneran.  subgroup  was  found  to  be  superior  to  ncnveterazia  in  aohlevenant 
relative  to  ability.  In  thftse  f Ive  coeporlsons,  ability  was  measured  In 

of  freshman  college  grades.  In  four  of  the  five  coaparlsans  the  dif- 
ference was  significant  at  the  1$  level.  Ths  differences  Vere  generally 
greater  In  ccsparlsona.  Involving  Intennipted  veterans  than  in  the  cosparlsons 
Involving  freshman  students  where  ability  was  measured  by  teats  and  high 
school  standing. 

In  all  five  of  the  stndlea  It  was  noted  that  tha  Interrupted  veterans 
lower  mean  scoorea  for  freshaan  grads  than  the  ncDveteran  male  students. 

fact  must  be  -tn-to  account  In  Intarpretlng  the  snalyBes  of  covari- 

ance results.  For  exanpls.  If  the  lower  freshmwxi  grades  are  the  result  of 
a tendency  to  let  down  on  effort  in  anticipation,  of  being  drafted,  ths  effects 
of  the  interruption  would  be  primarily  a matter  of  depressing  effectiveness 
before  eervlce  rathnr  than  enhancing  effectiveness  after  service. 

m to  the  possibility  that  ths  frashsan  grades  of  the  Inter- 

rupted veterans  were  low  beoanse  of  a feeling  that  college  work  was  unln- 
portant  in  view  of  the  war  esnrgency,  particularly  since  their  college  career 
■j[ght  be  Intesnqrted  before  the  of  the  college  year,  there  are  other 
ressonable  interpretations.  One  possibility  Is  that  there  might  hscve  been 
a tendency  lor  faculties  to  give  higher  grades  In  19^5/  when  the  nonveterans 
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COMPABISQN  OF  AVERAOE  EIOHTH>QUABTEB  CSIASES  EABHED  BT  UTISBRUFTED 
7ETIRAN  AND  UNIlTXKSRUl'niD  NUNViSlXEUlII  24A^  I^LDBflTfl 


Mldveat  Technologloal  Unlverelty,  College  of  Agriculture 
(Veterans  vho  coupleted  two  to  six  quarters  “before  war  serrloe  emd  two  to 
six  quarters  after  war  seryice  for  A total  of  at  least  eight  quarters; 
nonreterans  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  1939  and  ooopleted  eight  quarters.) 

I.  Correlations;  Means ; and  Standard  Deylatlons: 


Correlation  with: 

Variable 

Sub- 

group 

1 a§  2 Quarter 
Arg.  Orade 

8th-Quarter 
Arg.  Grade 

Mean 

SD 

N 

First-  and  Saoond-'Quarter 
Collage  Ayerage  Grade 

Xighth-Quarter  College 
Ayerage  Orade 

MV 

MN 

MV 

MN 

,6z 

.62 

2.I6 

2.30 

2.62 

2.44 

.63 

.60 

.69 

.59 

?j 

106 

106 

Yaliditj  ooeffioient  for  ooniblned  groi^: 


.57 


II.  Analysis  of  Corarlanoe  Besults: 


Hypothesis 

Chl- 

sqtaare 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  eirrors  of  estimate 

2.901 

1 

Between  .0^  and  .10 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.0000 

1 

Greater  than  ^99 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

9.255 

1 

Less  than  .01 

IH.  Difference  between  Subgroups  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Siqwrlor  subgroiQ) 

Adyantage  expressed  in  grade  units 

Adyantage  ejQrressed  in  standard  error  of  estloate  units 
Par  cent  of  yeterans  exoel^.ing  the  ayerage  nonyeteran 
Leyel  of  slgnifloanoe  of  difference  (froa  IIC  abcye) 
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V6re  freBhnen^  than  In  the  period  two  or  three  years  earllor  irtien  the  veterans 
were  freshmen  > Ai^ther  i>osaihlllty  is  that  selective  factors  of  some  sort 
were  operating  which  tended  to  lower  the  means  for  the  Interrupted  veteran 
subgroups  who  returned  without  advanced  standing  gained  In  the  various  college 
trimming  programs  sponsored  hy  the  armed  services*  !Ehls  seems  a llhely  possl- 
blilty^  since  students  who  were  known  to  have  had  college  training  while  In 
the  service  were  ezclxaded  from,  the  study. 

No  direct  evidence  Is  available  bearing  on  the  hypothesis  of  a let-down  In 
anticipation  of  being  drafted  except  the  slight  suggestion  from  the  separate 
semester  at  Adams  that  there  mi^h^  have  been  a let-down  In  the  second 

term:  the  second -semester  mean  grade  Increased  slightly  over  the  flrat-aemea- 

ter  mean  grade  for  nonveterana^  while  for  veteraxm  there  was  a slight  decrease. 
A similar  result  was  not  found  at  Stewart,  however.  It  woxild  appear  that  If 
there  was  a let-down,  It  affected  both  terms  of  the  freshman  year  to  about  the 
same  extent. 

Evidence  from  Eastern  City  and  Stewart  IftilverBlty  records  show  that  mean 
freshman  average  grade  Is  rather  stable  ^om  year  to  yecu*,  which  casts  doubt 
on  the  hypothesis  of  grades  drifting  inward.  iDi  addition,  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  relationships  of  the  nman  grades  are  the  same  at  Midwest  IDsch,  where 
the  nonveterans  entered  In  1939^  ^ other  three  Institutions^  The 

hTpothesls  of  grades  drifting  upward  over  the  year  Is  not  necessarj  to  account 
for  the  differences  at  Adams.  She  percentile  equivalents  of  senester  sversges 
ware  obtained,  based  on  the  entire  class  for  that  teimj  the  percentile  equiva- 
lents of  ths  rirst-  and  Seoond-Sanester  Averages  for  the  median  Interrupted 
veteran  were  about  35j  while  for  the  noovetarana  the  percentllaa  were  about  55* 

3!he  most  probable  e:Q>lanatlon  of  the  lower  fteehmsn  grades  of  ths  Inter- 
rupted veterans  la  that  selective  factors  were  operating.  Students  with  the 
best  academic  records  are  sonewhat  more  likely  to  have  been  rejected  in  our. 
editing  procedure  because  they  were  retained  in  ASZP  or  V-12  college  training 
programs  or  because  they  wore  selected  for  other  types  of  military  training 
which,  resulted  in  their  being  given  advanced  standing. 


Ihe  Predictive  Value  of  the  Amarlcan  Council  Psychological 
Sramlnatlon  and  TTjgh  School  Standing  for  Veterans  and  NonvetOTans 


It  may  be  profitable  to  consider  the  asseaibled  data  on  the  predictive 
value  of  the  measures  most  frequently  used  In  this  study  for  forecasting  col- 
lege grades— total  score  on  the  American  Council  Psychologiical  Nampl nation 
A*id  school  standing.  Table  44  la  a suamary  of  the  validity  cbefflcients 

obtainsd  for  these  predictors. 

Oho  validity  coefficients  for  the  ACEK  showed  cooslderable  fluctuation 
from  one  subgroup  to  another^  wiifth  of  whlcb  Is  presumably  ascribable  to  sanpl- 
■ing  error since  sane  of  the  subgroiqis  are  rather  small*  !Ihe  coefficients 
range  from  .20  to  .61,  but  the  median  correlation  for  ths  twenty-four  sub- 
groups of  male  students  where  ACPE  ■^■^^acore  was  used  Is  .47 " 
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Table  H 

CaRRELATIOnS  OF  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  PSICHDLOOICAL  SIANlNAnON  SCORES  AID 
MEASURES  OP  wmiT  SCHOOL  STANDHIO  WITH  JIBST-TIAR  CQUJQI  AyfitAOB  QRABE 


Group 



ACFE  ' 

TotcLL  Score! 

H.  S 

. Standliu 

Unlveralty 

Cvirrlculuml 

MN 

FN 

Mir 

■:  ■■il 

Adana 

Arts 

•46 



-- 

.55 

.60 

— 

Stevart 

ft 

•46 

— 

— 

— 

.53 

.62 

— 

Douglaa 

ft 

•46 

.35 

.55 

.51 

.52 

.65 

.46 

Harris 

ft 

•46 

— 

— 

— 

.49 

.65 

— 

Miller 

ft 

•46 

.41 

.39 

— 

.43 

.58 

— 

Evans 

ft 

•46 

.51 

.45 

— 

“ 

— 

Vestexn  State 

ft 

•46 

.46 

.51 

.45 

.53 

.59 

.62 

Central  State 

ft 

•46 

— 

— 

— 

.61 

— 

Central  State 

ft 

•45 

— 

— 

— 

.33 

.65 

— 

Llttletovn  State 

ft 

•46 

.49 

.34 

— 

— 

— 

Midvest  City 

ft 

•46 

.57 

.29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Midvest  Tech. 

Engr 

•46 

.60 

.61 

— 

.62 

.53 

: — 

Middle  State 

ft 

•46 

.42 

.28 

— 

.51 

.53 

— 

Midvest  City 

ft 

•46 

.45 

.36 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Southern  Tech. 

tff 

* 

.48 

.41 

— 

— 

Midvest  Tech. 

Agrl 

•46 

.52 

.48 

— 

.56 

.66 

— 

Llttletovn  State 

Bus 

•46 

.55 

.57 

— 

— 

-- 

! 

liBfuiure  of 
School 

Standing  Used 


Adjuated  rank 
Adjuated  rank 
Average  grade 
Bank 
Bank 

Average  grade 
Average  grade 
Average  grade 


Average  grade 
Bank 


Average  grade 


See 

Table 

No.: 


3 

5 

6,7 

11 

12 

13 

15,16 

20 

22 

24 

26 

27 

31 

32 
34 
36 


*’»Phw  groiqp  at  Southern  Tech.waa  con^posed  of  atudente  vho  entered  aa  freshaien  In 
the  fall  of  1945  or  the  fall  of  1946. 
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SSiere  Is  a slight  texxdency  for  the  teat  to  yield  higher  correlatloiis 
vith  grax^es  of  yeterans  than  vlth  those  of  sale  Banretarans;  the  aadlan 
Talldlty  coefflclenta  for  Teterans  and  for  sosrrateraaa  reapaetlTaly  are  about 
.46  and  .43.  Ih  eight  of  the  tvelye  groups^  the  Talldlty  waa.  higher  for 
Tetarana  than  for  nanreteraaa^  and  -In  only  four  oases  was  the  Talldlty  hl|d^ 
for  nasxTeteraxui.  It  la  apparent^  of  couraa^  that  an  adrantaga  for  one  type 
of  group  In  eight  out  of  twalTe  coaparliiana  alg^t  readily  arlae  by  ohanoe. 

She  correlation  of  Mgh  aohool  standing  with  first-year  grades  Tsrles 
fron  .33  to  .66  in  the  twenty-two  aala  Tataran  and  nooretaraa  aubgroqpa  share 
It  waa  eaqployed  as  a predictor.  She  aadlan  Talldlty  ooefflelast  la  .^7* 
tendency  for  high  sohod  standing  to  yield  hlgjhnr  coocralatlona  for  noaratarans 
■fcHun  for  Teterans  has  prerloualy  been  aentloned.  Iba  aad.1an  coefficient  for 
Tetarana  la  .^3  and  for  nanraterana  .61.  When  the  ooafflclanta  are  oaaQtared 
In  each  of  the  eleran  ffcoapa,  the  coefficient  for  the  nomretaran  aubgi'oup  la 
higher  In  aljBOst  eyery  instance.  So  oonalatent  an  adrantaga  (nine  tinea  out 
of  eleran^  with  one  tie)  would  be  expected  to  arlae  by  chance  leas  than  ten 
tines  In  a hundred  trials. 

The  unlTarsltles  which  supplied  Infoanatloni  on  high  school  standing  used 
Tarloua  nsasures  of  relatlTe  perfornsnce.  The  three  types  of  nsaaure 
nay  be  designated  as  rank  In  cImb,  adjusted  rank  in  olaaa^  and  anrarage  grade. 

Of  theae^  arerage  grade  suffers  frcai  the  dlaadrantage  that  different  secondary 
schools  tiBe  syateos  which  dlTerga  narVedly  In.  fona.  Sank  In  class  orar- 

conss  this  difficulty^  and  la  presunahly  preferable  to  arerage  grade.  The 
Tarlous  secondary  schoolB  nay>  haworar^  dl^er  greatly  In  the  calibre  of  their 
studenta.  Ih  order  to  oTerccne  this  difficulty^  adjusts  rank  in  dess  pro- 
Tldea  for  a systea  of  corrections  to  the  ranks  on  the  basis  of  past  experi- 
anca  with  graduates  of  the  Tarlous  schools. 

!lha  results  obtatzasd  by  the  use  of  Tsrioua  Indices  of  high  school  succaas 
are  aunaarlaad  in  liable  44.  Bireet  oo^pcrlaoBa  of  tin  TwUdity  coefflclenta 
for  the  different  types  of  naaaures  are  aarloualy  Halted  by  the  fact  that 
aoan  collagea  uae  high  school  standing  in  saleetlOBi  irtille  otbars  adalt  all 
gribduataa  of  approved  hitf*  achools.  Students  idio  bad  poor  hlgjh  aohool  records 
ware  not  adaltted  In  any  of  tbs  f Its  groups  vAnre  adjusted  rank  or  rank  in 
elaaa  ware  used;  azeept  for  Douglas^  sucb  students  wars  adaittad  in  tin  groups 
Wheza  bl^  school  avaragn  was  used. 

Without  a detailed  analyala  of  tin  degree  of  aeleotlon  which  baa  taken 
place  In  tin  Tarlous  unlTarsitlesi  tin  relatlTa  Mrita  of  the  dlffarant  asas- 
urea  cannot  be  declslTely  appraised  tram,  these  findings.  On  tbs  baals  of  tin 
findings  for  tin  aale  namvaterans,  howarar^  It  msy  proparly  be  emcludad  that 
each  of  the  uniTersitlea  Is  utilizing  bigh  school  records  In  a fora  Which  Is 
quite  effectlTB  as  a predlcrbor  of  flrst-yaecr  college  grades  for  Its  own  stu- 
dents. 

m six  of  the  grcjvps^  validity  data  sore  acral lable  for  both  the  ACFS  and 
iiigii  school  standing.  TOr  veterans^  the  Talldlty  of  the  test  Is 

.44-  and  of  hl^  school  standing  about  for  these  six  grorcpe^  ihlle  the 
' analogcnis  nedlana  for  isale  nonveterans  are  abcnxt  and  abcnit  3b  none 
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of  the  fix  possible  eoaparleans  for  Tstersns  doss  the  test  here  s hltfier 
Tsiiditj  eoeffioieat  than  hlgti  school  atandlag,  shlle  for  aoBfstersBs  the 
test  is  siverlor  for  oolj  ana  group.  Qis  results  thus  shov  that  s asssure 
based  on  hi^  school  grades  tends  to  be  a better  predictor  of  college  e\iooeee 
than  the  test  of  soholaetic  aptitude,  tbs  JUssriosa  Council  PsjcholQgical 

Xiasinstion.  result  is  in  lixw  vith  ths  flisilngs  of  prsrious  studies  in 

vhioh  a single  test  vas  coQared  with  s suitable  Indsar  of  hi|^  school  schiefs- 
ant.  It  be  understood,  of  course,  that  these  two  irediotors  should  be 

considered  as  Joint  nebers  of  a prediotiTe  teea,  rather  than  as  ccsoetitcrs, 
in  practical  prohlens  of  prediction. 


IDrends  in  the  College  Qrades  of  Veterans  and  flOBveterans 


As  has  preriously  been  nenticned,  it  is  possible  that  Tsteran  students 
are  hszaiicepped  because  of  such  factors  as  forgetting  and  deteriora- 
tion of  study  shills,  result  in  ‘*'^nr*^**T  undararhleTSusnt.  Another 

possibility  is  that  the  Tsterene  return  to  ocOlege  fired  with  nthusisem  end 
good  intantione  leade  to  orerechieTeeant.  It  is  also,  of 

course,  possible  that  both  these  effects  occur,  in  the  eeee  student  or  in 
different  stadente,  end  that  they  tend  to  canc^  each  other.  It  was  sccord- 
ingly  thought  worth-while  to  the  trends  in  grades  of  weteran  and  non- 

wetem  students. 

ATsrsge  grades  hy  tens  were  obtsdnsd  for  six  groups.  Including  the  groups 
at  Adaas  and  Stewart  which  Inrolwed  interrupted  Teterans.  She  average  grades 
earned  In  successiwe  tens  hy  ireteran  and  ncDretersn  nsle  students  are  shown 
in  yigures  12  and  13.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  entire  scale  of  grades  has 
been  shown  on  the  graphs  for  uniwersities  except  Adsns.  Shis  fact  ahwald 
be  kspt  In  Mind  in  interpreting  the  graphs,  slncje  the  wariation  aanng  average 
grades  for  large  groups  of  students  is  not  likely  to  be  great  relatire  to  the 
cogplete  soale  of  grades  in  use. 

She  results  for  Interrupted  veterana  at  Stewart  and  Adene,  ehown  graphi- 
cally In  figure  12,  hsfe  already  been  described  in  the  preceding  discueeions 
of  the  scsdenic  data.  At  Adsne,  the  veterans  do  not  show  the  slight  increase 
in  seccnd-aeMsster  average  grade  is  present  for  the  nonveterene,  which 

suggests  there  nay  have  been  sobm  let-down  In  effort  in  enticipstlon  of  being 
drafted.  At  Stewart,  however,  no  such  trend  is  found.  Apparently  any  reduc- 
tion In  effort  resulting  fraei  ths  isBinence  of  withdrawing  froa  college  for 
allitsxy  service  about  the  sesss  effect  on  both  eeBeoters.  At  Adene,  the 
linn  showing  average  grades  for  the  esBesters  following  return  fron  war  eer- 
Yioe  is  slaoat  exactly  parallel  to  the  for  nonveterene.  At  Stewart  there 
is  eons  suggestiGBi  that  the  veterane  did  relatively  better  in  the  third  tem 
than  In  the  fourth.  'Viw  absence  of  any  narked  trend  in  the  seeand-year.  sMan 
grades  of  interrupted  veterans  suggests  that  forgetting  or  deterioration  of 
study  ■mix  wee  not  an  Isportent  deterainer  of  postwar  aohievBasnt.  If  such 
deterioration  did  occur.  It  was  apparently  nora  then  counterbalanced  by  influ- 
ences favorable  to  success. 
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Mean  tern  gradee  were  oonputed  for  groupe  of  veteran  a^ 
nalee  vho  enterS  ae  freehnen  In  the  fall  of  1946  at  three  . 

SeetL  State-,  and  Mldveet  Tech,  at  ‘4e  latter  ^t  tut l»  enrt  tot. 
were  available  for  both  engineering  and  agriculture  students. 

«re  ehown  graphically  In  Figure  15 . The  lines  for 

are  nearly  parallel  in  all  four  casec.  At  Midwest  Tech  there  is  a align 
Wency  fcTthe  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  to 
IrtSS  firrt  S the  three  terns.  Tliere  is  again  no 
^tSans  are  nore  handicapped  at  the  start  because  of 

getting;  If  anything,  the  tendency  is  for  veterans  to  do  relatively  better 
in  the  first  term  after  war  service  than  in  subsequent  terms. 


SunDfixy  And  Discussion 


In  oamerlng  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  with  repeot  to  ac^e^o 
Buccees  ttoluenty  studies  in  vhloh  male  veterano  who  entered  college 
?heS  ^ e^rtce  were  ccnpared  with  their  nonveteran  olaeen»tee  provided  the 

basic  information. 

In  these  twenty  comparisons,  it  was  found  that  nonvetera^ 

to  veterans  of  the  same  ability  In  only  four  ^ Ise  by 

was  the  difference  greater  than  might  reasonably  be  expected 

^nce!  In  three  of  the  comparisons  in  which  the  S^l^^ 

vantage  of  the  veterans  was  so  great  as  to  be  signlfic  the  24  level 

In^two  additional  instances,  the  difference  was  sl^if^ant  at  the  2J  11, 

and  In  one  case  the  difference  was  significant  at  the  5^  level. 

o-p  Rix  of  ^he  twenty  groups  where  veterans  and  nonveterans  were  compwe  , 

U?f^nce  S^ehaen  gnuiee,  when  the  effeot  of  ahllity  Is  ellal- 

tovTr^rSe  veter«ie  to  an  ertent  which  w^d 
fewer  than  five  tines  in  one  hundred.  In  one  other  can^arison,  h 

exceeded  the  nonveterans  by  a considerable  ?ifaMli?rm^LSL 

finding  cannot  properly  be  evaluated,  however,  because  the  y 

were  related  to  f^hSu  average  grades  differently  for  veterans  and  non- 

veterans.  Among  the  twenty  comparisons  based  on  i^t^  Actually', 

ve  would  expect,  by  chance,  that  the  veterans  would  excel  in  ten.  Actua^, 
J^er^exieUed  in  sixteen  of  the  twenty  comparisons.  Such  a res^t 
w^r^rS^c^el  to  arise  by  chance  less  than  five  times  in  one  hundred. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  v^^an 
the  kind  included  in  these  studies  tend  to  earn  higher  gr^es,  in  relation 
to  their  ability,  than  do  nonveteran  students,  ^e  actu^  "tSpS'^on  the 
difference  Is  saaU,  however.  In  terms  of  a grading  sy^em  ^®®®^  ® . 

letters  A E,  C,  D,  and  F it  would  amount  to  only  a quarter  ® ° - 

letter  gr;ie’ev4n  in  «.  Instltutl^ 

cant.  In  the  most  extreme  case,  the  average  difference  wouxa  ue 
to  about  the  difference  between  a C+  and  a C. 

Another  wa.y  of  representing  the  amount  of  difference  is  in  terms  of  the 

overlapping  between  frequency  distributions  of  grades  for  ^ alSe 

vetera^  ^ equivalent  ability.  If  the  two  distributions  are  exactly  alike. 
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50  per  cent  of  the  veteran  eubgroiip  voiOd  excel  the  average  nonveteran  atu- 
dent.  La  the  four  caaea  where  veterana  were  Inferior  to  nonveterana  of  equal 
ability,  the  per  centa  of  veterana  excelling  the  average  nooveteran  were  39# 

48,  49,  and  50  (rounded).  Lx  the  regaining  aizteen  groupa,  tha  per  centa 
rang^  fro®  52  to  76.  La  the  gedlan  group  about  56  P«  veterana 

excelled  the  average  nooveteran  atudent. 

At  one  engineering  college,  oourae  gradaa  in  drawing  and  nathegatioa  were 
\xaed  M criteria  aa  well  aa  freahaan  average  grade.  Veterana  ware  auperior  on 
three  criteria. 

An  important  auppleaant  to  the  twenty  baaic  ccnpariacna  ia  a aariea  of 
f iva  atudiea  la  which  veterana  whoae  collage  careen  were  Interrupted  by  war ^ 
aervica  wen  cc^pared  with  nonveterana  whoae  careen  wen  not  interrupt^,  in 
theae  groupa,  the  veterana  had  conpleted  at  leaat  two  quartera  of  aoadeaio  work 
ae  ordinary  civilian  atudents  before  war  aervice,  and  after  nilitary  aeryice 
they  returned  to  college  and  conpleted  at  leaat  two  more  qxxarten  of  coUe^ 
work.  The  nonveterana  were  students  who  entered  at  a designated  time  and  who 
coopleted  the  same  total  number  of  tezne  aa  the  veteran.  Tot  these  gro^m 
the  problem  was  to  detenBlne  whether  sophoaxore  grades  (or  Junior  grades 
two  of  the  groupa)  were  hi^tor  for  veterana  or  for  nonveterana  of  equal  ability 
and  the  measure  of  ability  which  waa  used  was  fnshnan  grades  earned  in  college 
In  general,  grades  earned  in  the  terns  which  for  veterana  Just  preceded  and 
Imaadiately  followed  war  servico  were  not  used  in  the  coaqputationa^  Lx  all 
five  of  theae  coa^parlaans,  veterans  warn  found  to  be  superior  to  nonveterans 
who  earned  equivalent  freshman  grades.  The  difference  was  significant  at  the 
Vi  level  in  four  of  the  five  cases.  The  per  cents  of  interrupted  veterans  ex- 
celling the  average  nooveteran  razxged  from  57  to  72  with  a median  of  69  por 
cent. 


Bxe  interpretation  of  the  differences  found  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans in  these  five  groins  is  particularly  difficult.  At  first  glance, 
it  would  iqxpear  that  the  veterans  had  gained  greater  maturity  and  a capacity 
for  more  Intexislve  prolonged  effort  during  their  aheonce  from  the  campus, 
accordingly,  they  showed  a marked  gain  over  iheir  initial  Tierf^raMco--in 
contrast  to  tbe  ralative  stahility  of  porfornanco  shown  by  a non  veteran 
whose  cecreera  wore  not  Inteirupted.  Such  an  interpretation  would  overlook  two 
iiqportant  coapllcatlons : first,  the  possibility  that  shifts  in  grading  sta^- 
ards  over  a period  of  time  ml^t  Influence  the  results;  and  second.,  the  fact 
that  in  flJJ.  five  groxxps  the  veterans  earned  lower  freshman  grades  than  did 
their  nonveteran  controls.  The  hypothesis  that  grading  standards  shifted  is 
veedcened  by  the  fact  that  in  three  of  the  groups  the  veterara  were  ccnqxwed 
with  a poartwar  nonveteran  group  (students  entering  in  1945)  vhile  in  the 
other  two  the  nonveteran  conqxarison  group  was  a prewar  giwxp  (students 
entering  In  1939) . The  advantage  of  the  nonveterans  in  their  frashnm  grades 
constitutes  a more  serious  problem.  Among  the  hypotheses  which  may  be  advance*’ 
to  account  for  this  finding,  two  appear  to  bo  most  plaxxsible:  first,  the 
members  of  the  veteran  group,  realixing  that  their  academic  careers  wore 
likely  to  bo  interrupted  by  war  service,  nay  have  slackened  their  efforts; 

»T>ii  second,  the  necessary  exclusion  from  the  comparisons  of  veterans  idio  con- 
tinued their  suxademic  careers  in  V-12  or  ASTP  may  have  removed  a dlspropor- 
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tionate  xtuaiber  of  superior  students^  sod  thus  lowered  the  srerage  in  the  re- 
■niniTig  grotv.  With  these  UnltaUons  In  mind,  it  Bust  be  recognised  that 
the  findings  are  not  as  conclusiTe  as  the  slgnifiosnoe  tests  ni^t  Indicate. 

USia  findings,  In  spite  of  the  Uaitations,  Bay  properly  be  considered  to 
faror  the  rateran  group. 

Zn  addition  to  the  ccqparisons  of  Bale  retersns  and  aale  nonroterans, 
study  was  Bsds  of  a nuaiber  of  problssM  whioh  were  considered  portlnent  to  the 
lnterpa?statlon  of  the  findings  or  whioh  were  by-products  of  the  plan  of  analy- 
sis followed  in  the  basic  oca^arisons.  Ihsss  probleBS  were  studied  In 

Tarylng  nuBhsrs  of  groups;  no  atteapt  was  Bade,  hoverer,  to  sThsiist  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  arallable  raw  data  in  seeking  answers  to  thsB. 

One  question,  studied  In  three  groups,  was  the  possible  significance  of 
acadsBio  load,  as  Boasured  by  the  nuBber  of  credit  hours  carried.  In  all 
three  Instances,  it  was  found  that  Teterans  tended  to  take  a slightly  lighter 
load.  IBxis  night  jssrely  be  a reflection  of  the  fact  that  yeterans  were  not 
required  to  take  physical  education  or  Bllitary  science.  It  was  also  found 
that  correlations  between  work  load  and  sMastares  of  ability  and  college  achieve 
Bent  are  consistently  positive— students  who  take  the  heavier  load  tend  to  get 
the  grades  In  college.  Ihis  tendency  was  consistently  found  both  for 

the  veteran  eubg;roup8  the  Bale  nonveteran  subgrot^^*  Ihis  finding 
•fcjmSa  to  discount  the  hypothesis  that  veterans  did  better  because  of  a reduced 
course  load,  although  it  does  not  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  rejecting  it. 

SoBB  interest  attaches  to  oosparisons  of  fsBsle  students  with  each  of 
the  two  groups.  !lhe  procedure  used  in  cosparlng  male  veterans  with  Bale 
noBveteran}  was  applied,  in  two  universities,  to  these  cooparisons.  At  one 
tmiversity,  the  wonen  students  were  found  to  be  sll^tly  siperior  in  grades, 
relative  to  ability,  than  both  the  Bale  veterans  and  sale  nonveterans;  but 
the  obtained  difference  was  no  greater  than  Bl^t  reasonably  be  expected  by 
chance.  At  the  other  institution,  no  cosparison  of  grades  in  relation  to 
ability  for  woBsn  students  and  nale  veterans  could  legitlaately  be  Bade  be- 
cause the  two  subgroips  differed  significantly  with  regard  to  the  standard 
error  of  estlaate.  (brades  could  be  jaredlctod  firosi  ability  Beasures  Bore  accu- 
rately for  the  fenale  subgrotp.  Ih  this  institution,  the  corresponding  dif- 
ference between  women  students  and  Bale  ncnveterans  was  practically  zero. 

It  is  iBportant  to  study  the  relationship  between  the  time  when  apti- 
tude tests  were  by  veterans  the  scores  which  they  earned.  In  two 

Institutions  where  the  College  ihtrance  ScaBlnaticn  Board  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude !Dsst  was  used,  some  veterans  h*d  applied  for  adBission  and  were  tested 
before  leaving  for  war  service  and  bcbb  were  tested  after  discharge.  This 
variable,  date  cf  testing,  was  correlated  with  all  the  Beasures  of  ability 
Mill  college  achieveiBsnt.  cczrelations  tended  to  be  quite  low,  indicat- 

ing that  date  of  testing,  within  the  range  encountered  in  these  studies,  is 
of  little  iBportance.  finding  is  resssurlng  In  the  Intexpretatlon  of 

the  results,  since  In  most  of  the  groups  the  veterans  were  tested  after  war 
service,  several  years  after  school  graduation,  while  the  nonveterens 
were  tested  a few  nonths  after  gradTiation  from  high  school. 
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Ab  an  eBBentlal  part  of  th©  procedure  followed  In  studying  veteran-non- 
veteran  differences^  cctnsiderable  attention  was  given  to  various  pxediotors 
of  acadenic  success*  Validity  coefficients  baaed  on  the  total  Anerican 
Cormcil  Psychological  Kranlnation  score  were  available  for  twelve  groups. 
Another  ccanonly  xised  predictor  of  flreshnan  grades  was  a measure  of  high 
school  standing;  such  a JoeaBure  was  used  as  a sepMtrate  predictor  in  eleven 
cases*  Ih  six  groups  both  measixres  were  used*  Hhe  median  validity  coeffi- 
cient found  for  the  ACPK  total  score  was  *lf7;  the  correlation  coefficients 
tended  to  be  sli^tly  greater  for  male  veterans  than  for  male  nazxveterans . 

Ihe  validity  of  hi^  school  standing  was  *57>  ®Bd  this  variable  tended 

to  yield  correlations  for  nonveterans  than  for  veterans.  35ie  median 

validity  coefficient  for  veteran  subgroiqps  was  *53  and  for  male  nonveterans 
• 6l*  A coqparlson  limited  to  the  six  groups  where  both  ACPE  score  and  hi^ 
school  standing  were  used  oonflzrts  the  superiority  of  hi£^  sohool  standing 
as  a predictor  of  freshman  grades. 

It  is  pertinent  to  Inquire  whether  any  difference  in  outcome  of  analyses 
of  covariance  is  apparent  in  the  groups  for  which  both  high  school  standing 
iiyid  various  test  scores  were  used  as  coopared  with  those  groups  for  which 
only  test  scores  were  used*  As  it  happened^  there  were  ton  groups  of  each 
type  MBQTig  the  twenty  groups  of  entering  freshmen*  3he  general  outcome  of 
this  comparison  is  shown  in  Flg’ire  l4*  3he  median  value  of  the  per  cent  of 
veterans  excelling  the  average  nonveteraui  is  5^  In  both  sets*  However,  the 
range  in  per  cent  of  veterans  excelling  the  average  ncnveteran  is  48  to  76 
in  the  groups  where  school  stand  ing  was  used,  and  the  range  is  39  "fco  60 
in  the  groxi^s  idiere  tests  alone  were  used*  Sxis  suggests  that  the  inclusion 
of  high  school  standing  as  a predictor  is  ask.  *<ciated  with  findings  which  are 
subtly  more  favorable  to  the  veteran  group. 

Finally,  attention  was  given  to  possible  trends  in  grades  which  veteran 
students  gamed  in  successive  terms  after  war  service*  Examination  of  the 
winMn  grades  of  veterans  *nd  nonveterans  shows  no  evldenca  that  veterans  wore 
seriously  handicapped  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  work  because  of  for- 
getting or  deterioration  of  study  skills  nor  that  there  was  a period  of 
Initial  enthusiasm  which  led  to  marked  temporary  overachlovanant.  & four 
comparisons  of  this  type,  no  clear  Indication  of  a consistent  shift  in  dif- 
ferences of  grades  was  found;  it  forgetting  does  play  a role  In  grades  earned 
by  veterans  Isnediately  after  their  entrance  to  college,  it  is  apparently 
oountarbalanoed  by  other  factors  such  as  a more  enthuiiastio  approach  to 
the  study  aituaticn. 
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Per  Cent  of  Veterans 
Ezcelllzig  the 
Average  Nonveteran 

Predictors  Used 

High  School  Standing 
in  Combination  with 
a Test  or  Tests 

A Test  or  Combination 
of  Tests  without 
Sic^  School  Standing 

78 

or 

hl£^er 

73 

to 

77 

• 

68 

to 

72 

>c 

63 

to 

VO 

•• 

58 

to 

62 

•OO 

53 

to 

57 

OOOX 

0 

48 

to 

52 

oo 

coo 

43 

to 

47 

38 

to 

42 

0 

33 

to 

37 

28 

to 

32 

23 

to 

27 

22 

or 

lower 

• Difference  significant  at  or  beyond  ^ level 
o Difference  not  significant 
K Outcome  of  analysis  ambiguous 


FIGURE  14,.  DISORIBDTION  OF  PER  CENT  OF  TETER/^  EXCELLUJO  THE  AVERAGE 
NONyETEEAN  HITE  RESPECT  TO  ADJUSTED  XVHtAGE  GERADE  FOR  THE  TEH  GROUPS  IN 
WHIGE  HIGH  SCHOOL  STAHDIMG  WAS  USED  IN  COMBINATION  WITH  A TEST  OR  TESTS 
AND  FOR  THE  TER  CROUPS  UN  WHJCH  TESTS  ONLY  VERB  USED. 
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Chapter  IV 

SOME  CHAEACTERISTICS  OF  VETERAN  STUDENTS 


This  and  the  remaining  chapters  will  he  concerned  with,  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  the  items  contained  in  the  Student  Opinion  Questionnaire. 
Among  these  items  is  a set  intended  for  veteran  students  onlyj  they  deal 
with  certain  hackgroimd  information  on  military  service  and  its  effect  on 
ability  to  do  college  work.  Certain  of  these  items  which  were  answered 
only  hy  the  veteran  students  will  he  discussed  in  the  present  chapter. 


Interpreting  the  Results  of  the  Questionnaire  Analysis 


Before  discussing  the  results  dealing  with  characteristics  of  veteran 
students,  certain  general  questions  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the 
questionnaire  findings  may  well  he  considered.  These  comments  regarding 
interpretation  apply,  of  course,  not  only  to  the  findings  of  the  present 
chapter  hut  to  the  following  chapters  as  well. 

A relatively  detailed  account  ^>f  the  plan  followed  in  presenting  the 
results  of  the  questionnaire  analysis  is  provided  in  the  last  section  of 
Chapter  II j the  present  discussion  will  he  concerned  with  general  con- 
siderations which  may  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  to  he  pre- 
sented. 

As  was  observed  in  Chapter  II,  the  primary  emphasis  in  the  discussion 
which  follows  will  he  upon  the  summarized  resTilts  for  twelve  basic  college 
groups.  In  interpreting  the  results  which  follow  it  is  relevant  to  note 
that:  (l)  each  group  contained  at  least  75  veterans  and  75  nonveterans 

who  completed  questionnaires;  (2)  each  of  twelve  colleges  and  universities 
is  represented  once  (and  only  once)  in  the  group;  and  (3)  each  group  is 
composed  of  students  who  entered  college  as  beginning  freshmen  in  the  fall 
of  19^6.  There  are  nine  groups  which  may  he  considered  as  liberal  arts 
groups;  the  other  three  are  engineering  groups.  Half  of  the  groups  repre- 
sent privately-supported  universities;  the  other  half  are  state  and  municipal 
\iniversities.  Broad  geographical  regions  are  represented  as  follows:  East, 

three;  Middle  West,  - seven;  South,  one;  and  Far  West,  one.  On  the  basis 
of  the  classification  used  hy  President  Walters  in  his  enrollment  surveys 
reported  in  School  cmd  Society,  nine  belong  to  the  category  of  "university 
and  large  institutions  of  complex  organization,"  two  (Evans  and  Harris) 
eure  "colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,"  and  one  (Midwest  Tech)  is  an  "inde- 
pendent technical  institution."  All  hut  three  had  chapters  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa;  of  these  three,  two  had  chapters  of  Sigma  Xi.  Seven  of  the  twelve 
eure  located  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population;  the  remaining  five 
are  located  in  small  cities  or  college  towns.  All  hut  Adams  and  Stewart 
are  coeducational. 
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Perlaaps  the  first  question  vhlch  arises  In  Interpretation  is  whether 
or  not  substantial  bias  has  arisen  from  incomplete  returns  on  the  question- 
naires. Among  the  twelve  groups  which  receive  most  of  the  attention  in  the 
discussion  which  follows,  adequate  evidence  was  available  to  Indicate  that 
80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  students  belonging  to  the  defined  group  had  com- 
pleted questionnaires  In  eight  of  the  groups — in  several  of  these,  the  re- 
turns were  close  to  100  per  cent.  In  four  groups  considered  too  important 
from  the  viewpoint  of  sec\aring  adequate  diversity  to  omit  from  the  basic 
twelve  groups,  somewhat  less  confidence  can  be  placed  In  the  results.  In 
one  group.  Western  State,  the  per  cent  returns  for  veterans  was  63;  for 
nonveterans.  It  was  66.  Examination  of  the  Adjusted  Average  Grades  of  the 
students  at  Western  State  who  returned  questionnaires  suggested  that  they 
were  overachlevers  to  a slight  degree.  (They  were  less  than  one  tenth  of 
a standard  deviation  above  the  total  group.)  In  three  other  basic  groups, 
the  procedure  for  collecting  data  did  not  permit  an  adequate  estimate  of  the 
per  cent  retxirns.  These  groups  were  Central  State,  Evans,  and  Miller.  It 
is  accordingly  necessary  to  Inteirpret  the  results  for  these  groups  with 
caution^  The  inclusion  of  these  four  groups  in  the  basis  twelve  was  con- 
sidered Justifiable  on  the  assumption  that  the  basic  tendencies  in  these 
foiur  groups  would  contribute  substantially  to  the  over-all  picture,  while 
minor  bias  sea  in  the  detailed  resvilts  for  these  groups  would  have  little 
effect  on  the  general  results.  Examination  of  the  questionnaire  findings 
for  these  groups  indicated  that  the  likelihood  of  a serious  bias  in  the 
returns  of  any  of  the  four  groups  was  negligible. 

It  will  be  noted  that  both  positive  and  negative  results  are  treated 
fully  in  the  ensuing  pages.  No  apologies  are  made  or  are  needed  for  this 
procedure;  In  some  respects  it  is  as  Important  to  know  that  veterans  and 
nonveterans  are  alike  In  a certain  way  as  to  know  they  are  different,  or  to 
know  that  a particular  item  is  unrelated  to  AAG  as  to  know  that  it  is  related. 
An  objective  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  could  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  background,  attitudes, 
and  experiences  as  identified  throiogh  questionnaire  responses.  It  was  not 
expected  that  all  the  hypotheses  tested  would  resiilt  in  positive  findings; 
negative  or  suggestive  findings  may  prove  to  be  just  as  useful  to  futxire 
investigators  of  noncognltlve  factors  in  relation  to  college  achievement. 

Comments  regarding  interpretation  of  the  questionnaire  results  will 
ordinarily  be  limited  to  the  findings  for  the  twelve  basic  groups  which  are 
shown  in  the  figures.  If  resiilts  for  other  groups  depart  considerably  from 
those  of  the  twelve  groups,  this  fact  will  be  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
item. 


The  results  for  those  qiiestlonnalre  items  dealing  with  the  background 
and  attitudes  of  veteran  students  will  be  described  in  the  balance  of  this 
chapter.  These  items  differ  from  most  questionnaire  items  in  that  they  were 
answered  by  veteran  students  only;  hence  no  comparison  with  nonveteran  stu- 
dents can  be  made,  and  the  graphs  contain  points  pertaining  only  to  veteran 
subgroups . 

Aspects  of  Service  Experience 

In  this  section,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  vBurlous  items  dealing 
with  some  of  the  more  objective  and  factual  aspects  of  service  experience 
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■will  'be  considered  o Factors  in  service  ejcperience  such,  as  branch  of  ser- 
vice, length  of  service,  overseas  service,  and  rank  will  he  dealt  wi’th  in 
cJTder  to  find  >diat  characterized  the  veteran  students  in  the  various  col- 
lege groups  and  to  what  extent  the  at-tribute  measured  by  each  item  was 
associated  wi-th  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 

Branch  of  Service  o Questionnaire  Item  8(a)  asks,  "In  which  of  the  follow- 
ing did  you  serve?"  For  purposes  of  analysis  the  veterans  were  divided 
into  four  groups s (a)  Army,  (b)  ilavy,  (C)  Marine  Corps,  and  (D)  Coast 
Guard,  Merchant  Marine,  and  Field  Services.  Each  of  the  three  groups  com- 
bined in  D was  Quite  small,.  The  results  of  this  item  will  Indicate  'whe-ther 
a classifTcation  of  veterans  with  regard  to  branch  of  service  is  related  to 
the  achievement  relative  to  ability  of  veteran  students.  'Ihe  general  res\ilts 
are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  15 j the  detailed  findings  are  shown  in  Appen- 
dix Table  8(a) . 

It  "was  found  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  veterans 
in  this  study  had  served  in  the  Army  or  the  Navy,  but  , 
in  general  a greater  proportion  of  the  veterans 
entered  college  as  freshmen  in  19^6  came  from  the  Navy 
than  from  the  Army.  The  reverse  is  true  for  the  inter- 
rupted veterans.  There  was  no  clear  tendency  for 
veterans  -who  had  served  in  the  Army,  or  any  other 
' branch  of  the  service,  to  earn  higher  grades  in  rela- 

1 tion  to  ability  "than  students  from  o'ther  branches  of 

I the  service . 

1 The  proportion  of  veterans  who  served  in  the  Army  varied  from  about  one- 

) fifth  to  a little  over  half  in  the  twelve  groups,  and  the  proportion  serving 

i in  the  Navy  varied  from  about  one-third  to  two-thirds.  In  the  median  group, 

a little  less  than  4o  per  cent  of  the  veterans  served  in  •the  Army  and  about 
55  per  cent  served  in  “the  Navy.  Comparatively  few  of  the  veterans  had  served 
in  ■the  Marine  Corps  only  a scattering  in  the  Coast  Guard,  Merchant  Marine, 
and  Field  Services. 

I The  generally  larger  proportion  of  veterans  in  the  basic  twelve  groups 

who  had  served  in  ■the  Navy  is  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army 
I was  decidedly  larger  than  the  Navy  duirlng  the  recent  war.  As  of  June  30, 

19^5,  (according  to  Statistical  Abstract  of  -the  United  States,  19^8)  the  Army 
contained  more  than  twice  as  many  men  as  "the  Na'vy.  Since  the  rate  of  decrease 
from  19^5  to  1946  was  somewhat  greater  for  ‘the  Army  than  for  the  Na^vy,  almost 
three  times  as  many  veterans  came  from  the  Army  ■than  from  'the  Na^vy  in  the 
period  from  June  30,  1945,  to  June  30,  1946.  It  is  apparent  that  the  twelve 
groups  in  this  study  are  not  typical  of  the  general  veteran  population  ■with 
regard  to  branch  of  service.  Appendix  Table  8(a)  reveals  'that  ■the  inter- 
rupted veterans  (who  were  older)  came  more  often  from  the  Army  "than  ’the 
Na^vy.  It  appears  'that  the  Navy  contributed  a much  leurger  share  of  'the 
veterans  who  entered  college  in  1946  "than  did  'the  Army , relative  to  ■the 
number  of  veterans  from  each  of  'these  branches  of  'the  service . The  reason 
is  not  clear,  but  it  may  be  related  to  different  recrui'tment  policies  in 
the  Array  and  Na'vy. 
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FIGURE  15,  BRANCH  OF  SERVICES  ITEM  8(a) 
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The  median  group  vlth  Army  seorvlce  earaed  a mean  AAG  of  atout  135^ 
while  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  the  corresponding  figures  are 
slightly  lower.  (The  rnnal  1 proportion  of  students  In  the  other  services^ 
showed  a median  value  sll^tly  higher  than  that  for  the  Army, ) Differences 
in  mean  AAG  favored  the  Army  over  the  Navy  In  no  more  of  the  groups  than 
would  be  expected  by  chance.  The  F-test  showed  one  category  mean  idilch 
was  significant  at  the  1^  levels  veterans  at  Evans  who  had  served  in  the 
Army  earned  AAG's  which  were  significantly  hl^er  than  those  of  veterans 
from  other  branches  of  the  service.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  when  a 
large  number  of  significance  tests  are  made,  that  by  chance  some  of  the 
comparisons  will  be  found  to  be  significant.  Since  sixty-four  tests  were 
made,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  one  of  the  comparisons  would  be 
significant  at  the  1^  level,  even  If  no  relationship  existed. 

Length  of  Service.  Item  8(b)  asks,  "How  many  months  were  you  in  service 
(on  active  duty,  whether  In  training  or  in  duty  assignments)?"  This  ques- 
tion was  included  In  order  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  those  veteran  stu- 
dents who  served  the  longest,  and  therefore  had  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
be  affected  by  service  experiences,  would  show  a greater  tendenqy  to  over- 
achleve  than  those  veterans  whose  length  of  service  was  brief.  For  ^alysls, 
“the  vetereins  were  cXasslfled  as  (a)  less  *than  one  year^  (B)  one  to 

two  years,  (c)  two  to  three  year's,  and  (D)  three  years  or  more  of  service. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Figure/  l6, 

i 

f 

Most  veterans  /n  the  study  were  in  service  for 
from  one  to  three  ^/ears.  Ihere  Is  a very  slight  and 
generally  inslgnif/icant  tendency  for  veterans  who 
served  longest  to ^Wer achieve  more  than  veterans  whose 
length  of  service^  was  brief, 

f 

I 

Categories  B and  C ob'tained  the  most  frequent  responses.  Indicating 
that  the  length  of  servic/i  was  typically  between  one  and  three  years . Among 
the  twelve  basic  groups,  /ihree  yeeirs  or  more  of  service  was  reported  most 
frequently  by  the  groups /of  engineering  students  at  Midwest  City.  Groups 
which  included  students  ;W]ap  entered  in  19^5  (Central  State  and  Taylor)  and 
the  Interrupted  veterans/  at  Midwest  Tech  were  also  high  on  this  category. 
Fewer  than  10  per  cent  <l>f  the  veterans  entering  in  1946  at  Stewart,  Adams, 
and  Douglas  had  served  (tbree  years  or  more. 

For  students  havlr/g  three  years  or  more  of  service,  the  median  value 
of  the  twelve  mean  AAG  s is  slightly  higher  than  for  students  having  had 
less  military  service^  otherwise,  no  trend  is  dlscemable.  In  only  one  of 
the  basic  groups.  Western  State,  Is  a difference  found  which  is  significant 
at  the  1^  level;  here  the  "three -year"  veterans  earned  a mean  AAG  of  about 
150,  which  Is  significantly  greater  than  the  mean  AAG  for  veterans  choosing 
other  categories.  In  n^Lne  of  the  twelve  groups  the  mean  AAG  for  veterans 
who  served  three  year^j  or  more  is  greater  than  the  mean  AAG  for  all  veterans; 
however,  this  finding  cannot  be  regarded  as  Etatlstlcally  significant. 
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Highest  Rating^  Rank,  or  Gretdea  The  results  for  Item  8(c),  "What  was  the 
highest  rating,  rank,  or  grade  you  held  while  in  service?"  are  shown  in 
Figure  17 . This  was  a free-answer  item;  the  categories  used  in  classify- 
ing the  responses  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  8(c). 

The  great  majority  of  the  veterans  in  this 
study  had  held  enlisted  ratings  of  sergeant  or 
petty  officer  third  class  and  higher.  There  was 
some  tendency,  although  not  a significant  one,  for 
higher  rank  to  he  associated  with  higher  AAG.  These 
results  are  consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  char- 
acteristics leading  to  promotion  in  a military  organiza- 
tion are  to  some  extent  the  same  as  those  influencing 
overachievement  in  college. 


The  analysis  of  the  item  shows  lliat  in  the  twelve  basic  groups  the 
great  majority  of  veterans  were  in  the  higher  enlisted  brackets;  i.e., 
sergeant,  or  petty  officer  third  class,  or  higher.  The  frequencies  in 
this  category  typically  ranged  between  70  85  P®r  centj  in  three  other 

groi5)s,  however,  the  per  cent  was  much  lower.  The  Central  State  19^5  group 
had  only  about  50  per  cent  in  the  higher  enlisted  ratings,  and  had  an  un- 
usually large  per  cent  in  the  lower  commissioned  ranks  (up  to  major  and 
lieutenant  commander) , The  same  tendency  characterized  the  Interrupted 
veterans  both  in  engineering  and  agriculture  at  Midwest  Tech,  where  the  per- 
centages in  the  higher  enlisted  ratings  were  about  50  and  30  and  the  percent- 
ages in  the  lower  commissioned  ranks  were  about  40  and  55  respectively.  The 
higher  proportions  of  commlsflionad  officers  tended  to  appear  in  groups  which 
entered  college  in  1945  or  earlier  (the  interrupted  veterans).  Otherwise 
only  about  5 P®r  cent  of  the  students  had  held  commissions.  No  veteran  was 
found  among  these  students  who  had  held  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  commander, 
or  higher.  The  percentages  in  the  lower  enlisted  ratings  ranged  from  about 
5 to  20  per  cent  for  most  groups;  but  at  Eastern  City  almost  30  per  cent  of 
the  interrupted  veterans  were  in  this  category. 

For  students  who  had  held  lower  enlisted  ratings,  the  median  value  of 
the  mean  AAG's  wan  somewhat  less  than  130,  while  for  the  commissioned  officers 
the  mean  AAG  for  the  median  group  was  l45»  The  mean  AAG  of  veterans  in  the 
lower  enlisted  ratings  was  lower  than  the  general  average  for  eight  of  the 
twelve  groups,  and  for  the  commissioned  group  it  was  higher  for  eight  of 
the  twelve  groups.  The  veterans  in  the  two  other  categories  tended  to  be 
intermediate,  so  far  as  the  medians  are  concerned.  There  does  seem  to  be 
a slight  tendency  for  Adjusted  Average  Grade  to  be  positively  related  to 
rank  held  in  military  service.  When  significance  tests  were  made  comparing 
each  category  against  the  other  three  categories  combined,  only  one  of 
forty-eight  such  cjornparisohs  for  the  twelve  basic  groups  tximed  out  to  be 
significant  at  the  level;  the  relationship  between  rank  in  the  armed 
services  and  AAG  is  generally  Insignificant. 

Duty  Outside  the  United  States.  Item  8(f)  asks,  "Did  you  serve  outside  the 
United  States,  either  during  or  after  hostilities?"  The  response  categories 
are;  (A)  no  service  outside  U.  S.,  (B)  served  on  sea  duty,  and  (C)  served 
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In  land  areas  outside  the  U.  S.  It  was  neceasary  to  provide  a fourth 
category  (D)  for  veterans  who  had  served  hoth.  on  sea  duty  and  in  land 
areas  outside  the  United  States,  since  some  students  checked  more  than 
one  response.  Ihe  responses  to  the  question,  "What  areas?"  were  not 
coded.  This  item  was  Included  to  toBt  the  hypothesis  that  those  veterans 
who  had  had  duty  outside  the  United  States  and  hence  who  had  had  broader 
eaperiences,  travel,  and  possibly  combat  experience,  would  achieve  higher 
grades,  in  relation  to  ability,  than  veterans  who  did  not  serve  outside 
the  United  States.  The  resulcs  are  shown  In  Figure  l8. 


Most  of  the  veterans  had  served  outside  the 
United  States,  more  often  in  land  areas  than  on  sea 
duty.  These  veterans  with  the  broadest  experience, 
travel  outside  the  United  States,  and  possibly  combat, 
did  not  prove  to  be  superior  students  In  relation  to 
their  ability.  Sea  duty,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to 
be  associated  with  underachievement  to  a slight  extent . 
None  of  the  differences,  however,  appears  to  be 
statlstlceLULy  significant. 


Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  veterans.  In  the  median  group,  had  served 
in  land  areas  outside  the  States,  more  than  2|5  per  cent  had  served  on  sea 
duty,  ■'qTu^  more  than  25  per  cent  had  had  no  service  outside  the  United  States . 
Less  than  10  per  cent  had  had  both  land  and  sea  duty  outside  the  States . 

TTifl  largest  proportion  of  veterans  who  had  served  outside  the  country  was 
at  Evans  (about  85  per  cent)  and  the  smallest  proportion  (about  65  per  cent) 
was  at  Stewart,  Douglas,  euid  Southern  Tech. 

Veterans  with  no  overseas  duty  and  those  >dio  had  served  in  land  areas 
outside  the  United  States  were  about  equal  with  respect  to  AAG,  while  those 
with  sea  duty  and  those  with  both  sea  duty  end  duty  In  land  areeis  outside 
the  States  tended  to  bo  lower  with  respect  to  AA3.  For  nine  of  the  twelve 
basic  groups,  the  mean  AAG  for  those  with  no  overseas  duty  was  higher  than 
the  general  mean.  The  difference  Was  significant  at  the  1^  level  for  one 
group,  composed  of  engineering  students  at  Middle  State  University.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  nine  of  the  twelve  groups  the  mean  AAG  of  those  report- 
ing  sea  duty  only  was  Ibwer  than  the  general  mean. 

Length  of  Service  Outside  the  United  States.  Item  8(g)  asks  for  length 

outsldfl  nh'l'ted  States,  ^e  categories  used  In  the  analysis 
were  (A)  no  service  outside  the  States,  (B)  less  than  six  months,  (C)  six 
to  twelve  months,  (d)  twelve  to  eighteen  months,  and  (E)  eighteen  months 
or  more.  Another  category  (F)  was  added;  this  category  (service  outside 
the  U.  S.f  amount  not  Specified)  Includes  veterans  who  did  not  respond  to 
Item  8(g)  but  had  answered  the  preceding  Item.  8(f)  by  checking  Served  on 
sea  duty  or  Seived  In  leuad  eureas  outside  the  U.  S.  The  purpose  of  this 
i t.em ' 1 iar 'to  that'  Of  tW  jprflCeding  bne  i tb  observe  the  relation  to 

Adjusted  Average  Grade  of  a variable  which  is  associated  with  travel  and 
breadth  of  experience!.  The  results  are  shown  only  In  Appendix  Table  8(g). 
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Of  those  with  service  outside  the  United  States, 
the  majority  had  served  at  least  a year.  The  hypothe- 
sis that  greater  experience,  travel,  and  possibly  com- 
hat  (as  indicated  hy  length  of  service  outside  the 
United  States)  is  associated  with  higher  achievement 
in  relation  to  ability  is  not  home  out;  there  Is, 
rather,  a tendency  for  the  cpjwsite  relationship  to 
appear. 


Category  A (no  service  outside  U.  S.)  is  logically  the  same  as  Cate- 
gory A of  the  preceding  Item,  and  if  all  students  had  been  perfectly  con- 
sistent in  their  responses,  the  two  distributions  of  per  cents  would  be  the 
same.  As  it  turned  out,  the  distributions  are  very  similar  but  not  identical; 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  veterans  in  the  median  group  had  not  served  outside 
the  United  States  according  to  this  item.  Fewer  than  10  per  cent  had  served 
outside  the  country  for  less  than  six  months,  and  for  each  of  Categories  C, 

D,  ftTifi  E the  median  proportion  was  about  one-fifth. 

The  mean  AAQ  for  the  median  group  of  veterans  with  no  overseas  duty 
is  about  135,  and  is  no  higher  for  any  of  the  other  categories.  The  value 
1 is  about  the  same  for  the  "less  than  six  months"  group  and  the  "l8  months 

'■  or  more"  group;  all  others  are  lower. 

i 

1 In  only  a few  instances  is  the  category  mean  AAG  for  a particular  group 

; significantly  different  from  the  mean  AAG  for  all  other  categories.  At 

I Middle  State  the  mean  AAG  for  veterans  with  no  service  outside  the  United 

States  is  significantly  high  and  for  those  with  eighteen  months  or  more 
overseas  significantly  low,  at  the  1^  level.  At  Adams  the  mean  AAG  for 
veterans  spending  between  twelve  and  eighteen  months  overseas  is  signifi- 
cantly low  at  the  1^  level.  In  the  twelve  basic  groups,  a total  of  seventy- 
two  slgaificeuQce  tests  were  made  on  the  six  categories  of  this  item;  this 
fact  mal:es  it  neceasary  to  discount  somewhat  the  presence  of  three  signifi- 
cant differences . 

The  mean  AAG  for  veterans  with  no  overseas  duty  is  higher  than  the  mean 
AAG  for  all  veterans  for  ten  of  the  twelve  basic  groups;  one  would  expect 
this  amount  of  consistency  in  the  direction  of  the  differences  less  than 
five  times  in  a hundred  trials.  The  mean  AAG  for  veterans  reporting  six 
to  twelve  months  of  duty  outside  the  U.  S.  is  lower  than  "the  mean  AAG  for 
all  veterans  for  ten  of  the  twelve  groups;  again  t!he  proportion  of  differ- 
ences in  one  direction  would  be  expected  less  than  five  "times  in  a hundred. 

Separation  Date.  I"tem  8(h)  asks  for  "the  year  in  which  the  veteran  was 
separated  from  the  service.  It  was  necessary  to  combine  all  years  up  to 
1946  into  one  category  because  of  the  low  frequencies  of  response;  the  two 
resulting  (5ategories  were  (A)  prior  to  1946,  and  (B)  1946.  This  item  should 
indicate  whether  the  veterans  who  enrolled  as  soon  as  possible  after  separa- 
tion achieved  higher  grades,  in  relation  to  ability,  than  veterans  who  al- 
lowed a greater  amount  of  time  to  elapse  before  enrolling  in  college.  De- 
tailed results  for  this  item  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  ..8(h). 
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The  great  majority  of  the  veteran  students  were 
separated  from  the  service  In  19^6,  tlie  same  yeetr  they 
enrolled  in  college . Veterans  who  were  separated  at 
an  earlier  date  tended  to  earh.  about  tlie  same  Adjusted 
Average  Grade  as  those  sepetrated  In  19^6. 


It  ttimed  out  that  the  great  majority  of  veterans  who  entered  college 
in  the  fall  of  19>;6  were  separated  from  the  service  in  the  same  year;  in 
the  median  group  almost  90  P©r  cent  were  s^arated  in  1946.  There  was  ap- 
parently a strong  tendency  for  the  veteran  students  to  enter  college  as 
soon  as  possible.  Of  the  twelve  basic  gp^oups,  the  highest  proportion  of 
"before  194-6"  responses  was  fo\ind  at  the  Midwest  City  College  of  Engineering 
(30  per  cent) . The  proportion  separated  before  1946  was  of  course  greater 
for  groups  which  Included  vetereins  who  entered  or  returned  to  college  In 

1945. 


i, 

i 

i 


The  mean  AAG  for  the  median  group  is  almost  exactly  the  same  for  those 
separated  in  1946  as  for  those  sepeirated  in  1945  or  earlier,  and  none  of 
the  differences  are  significant  for  the  groups  coneldered  separately.  The 
mean  AAG's  for  the  "before  1946"  subgroups  are  below  the  group  means  about 
as  often  as  they  etre  above  the  group  means . Tear  of  separation  from  the 
service  is  apparently  unrelated  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 

Summary.  The  results  indicate  that  most  of  the  veteran  students  had  served 
in  either  the  Army  or  the  Navy  for  from  one  to  three  years  and  held  enlisted 
ratings  of  sergeant  or  petty  officer  third  clans  and  higher.  More  than  a 
quarter  had  not  seived  outside  the  United  States;  of  those  who  had,  most 
served  more  than  a year  outside  the  United  States.  The  great  majority  of 
the  veteran  students  in  this  study  entered  or  returned  to  college  in  the 
same  year  they  were  separated  from  the  service. 

None  of  the  items  was  markedly  related  to  AAG.  There  were  slight 
tendencies  for  high  AAG  to  be  associated  with  greater  length  of  service  and 
higher  rank.  The  hypothesis  that  veterans  who  had  served  outside  the  United 
States  and  therefore  had  broader  eiperlences,  travel,  and  possibly  combat, 
would  excel  other  veterans  in  grades  relative  to  ability  was  not  supported; 
in  general,  the  veterans  who  eerved  in  the  Zone  of  the  Interior  did  better . 


Education  Received  During  Service 


College  Training  Erograms.  The  purpose  of  Item  8(d)  ("While  in  service, 
how  many  months  did  you  spend  in  college  training  courses  such  as  7-12,  ASTP, 
CTD,  or  Pre-Flight?")  is  to  determine  >rtiether  or  not  such  training  was  related 
to  overachievement  in  college  and  whether  or  not  the  superiority  of  veteran 
students  might  be  a function  of  such  training.  Of  coiirse,  since  many  of  the 
veterans  who  received  such  training  were  given  advanced  standing  and  hence 
not  included  in  the  study,  the  students  included  had,  in  general,  received 
only  a small  amount  of  college  training,  if  any,  while  in  service.  The 
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categories  used  in  the  analysis  were  (A)  none,  (B)  one  month  up  to  six 
months,  and  (c)  six  months  or  more.  Results  for  this  item  are  shown  in 
Appendix  Table  8(d) . 

When  veterans  who  received  advanced  standing 
are  excluded  from  consideration,  there  remain  only  a 
few  who  had  college  training  while  in  service.  The 
present  analysis  Indicates  that  the  tendency  for 
veterans  to  achieve  higher  college  grades  than  non- 
veterans of  eq^ual  ability  cannot  be  ascribed  to  this 
college  training. 

The  great  majority  of  the  veterans  included  in  the  study,  after  the 
preliminary  editing  of  the  data  as  described  in  a preceding  chapter,  had 
received  no  college  training;  the  median  percentage  in  this  category  was 
about  80.  The  median  per  cent  in  the  "one  to  six  months"  group  was  15; 
in  the  "over  six  months"  group,  5.  The  single  striking  exception  was  the 
group  of  Interrupted  veterans  in  the  College  of  Engineering  at  Midwest  Tech, 
where  about  70  per  cent  had  received  college  training. 

The  median  AAG  values  shifted  upward  very  slightly  with  amount  of  col- 
lege training.  The  differences  in  mean  AAG  were  not  significant  at  the  1^ 
level  in  any  of  the  twelve  groups,  and  the  trends  in  individual  groups  were 
not  consistently  in  either  direction. 

USAPI  Courses.  The  veterans  were  asked  in  Item  8(e)  whether  they  had  taken 
ftViy  nmirnflH  from  the  ISiited  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  because  it  was 
thought  that  taking  such  courses  might  be  an  indication  of  academic  inter- 
est which  would  be  reflected  in  college  achievement.  It  is  realized  of 
courno  that  opportimities  for  taking  such  courses  were  not  equally  favor- 
able for  all  servicemen.  Only  the  Yes -No  answers  were  analyzed;  the  response 
to  the  further  question  of  "What  courses?"  was  not  coded  because  of  the 
small  proportion  of  Yes  replies.  The  findings  related  to  this  item  are 
shown  in  Appendix  Table  8(e) . 


Even  fewer  of  the  veterans  included  in  the  study 
had  taken  USAPI  courses  than  had  taken  college  train' 
ing  courses.  There  was’ no  significant  tendency  for 
those  who  had  taken  USAPI  courses  to  earn  higher  AAG's 
then  veterans  who  had  not  taken  USAPI  courses. 

For  the  median  group,  more  than  85  por  cent  of  the  veterans  had  taken 
no  USAPI  courses,  and  the  range  was  comparatively  small  among  the  twelve 
basic  groups.  The  smallest  proportion  of  No  responses  among  all  twenty- 
five  groups  was  at  Eastern  City  (about  70  per  cent)  and  the  largest  at 
Southern  Tech  (about  95  per  cent).  The  median  group  giving  a ^ answer 
did  obtain  a slightly  higher  mean  AAG  than  the  median  group  giving  a No 
emswer,  but  the  difference  is  negligible.  In  only  one  group  (Adams,  19" 0) 
was  the  difference  between  the  two  means  significant  at  the  2Sp  level.  In 
the  twelve  basic  groups  the  No -category  veterans  were  lower  than  their  group 
mean  in  five  cases,  and  the  Yes -category  veterans  were  higher  in  seven  cases. 
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ITEM  8(p) 


college;  and  this  finding  might  not  hold  for  a random  sample  of  veterans. 
Among  the  Interrupted  veterans,  where  there  had  teen  college  experience 
tefore  war  service,  there  was  a greater  tendency  to  report  no  cheuage. 

'fhe  relationship  of  the  item  to  mean  AAG  is  somewhat  more  marked 
them  for  items  previously  considered.  The  mean  AAG  for  the  median  group 
who  reported  greater  eagerness  is  about  135i  "the  corresponding  flginre  for 
those  who  were  less  eager  is  about  125.  The  students  whose  Interest  was 
Increased  were  on  the  average  superior  to  other  veterans  in  nine  of  the 
twelve  basic  groups  and  inferior  in  only  one  group.  The  opposite  tendency 
was  foimd  for  the  other  two  groups  of  students.  Those  who  reported  no 
change  were  on  the  average  inferior  in  ten,  and  those  who  reported  less 
eagerness  were  inferior  in  nine  of  the  twelve  groups . 

In  interpreting  these  results,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  stu- 
dents responded  to  the  questionnaire  during  the  second  term  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  after  they  had  considerable  knowledge  of  their  academic  success. 
Since  AAG  is  rather  closely  related  to  obtained  grades,  the  possibility  that 
the  responses  are  rationalizations  reflecting  knowledge  of  academic  success 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Tnfiuence  of  Service  Experience  on  Ability  to  Do  College  Work.  The  purpose 
of  Item  8(q)  vas  to  determine  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  veteran  stu- 
dents, military  service  exj)erlence  had  Increased  or  decreased  ability  to  do 
good  scholastic  work  in  college.  The  three  categories  of  response  were  (A) 
increased  ability  to  do  good  scholastic  work,  (b)  decreased  ability,  and 
(C)  no  effect  on  ability  to  do  good  scholastic  work.  The  results  are  shown 
in  Figure  20. 


The  majority  of  veterans  thought  that  military 
service  either  increased  their  ability  to  do  good 
scholastic  work  or  had  no  effect;  only  about  a fourth 
thoiight  that  ability  was  decreased  by  service  experl  ■ 
ences.  The  relation  of  the  item  to  AAG  is  highly 
significant  and  in  the  expected  direction.  The  inter- 
pretation of  these  findings  is  In  doubt,  it  is  true, 
because  of  the  possibility  that  the  opinion  of  the 
veteran  was  influenced  by  the  grades  he  actually  had 
earned. 


Slightly  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  veterans , in  the  median  group, 
reported  Increased  ability,  and  approximately  an  equal,  number  reported  no 
effect.  Fewer  than  25  per  cent,  in  the  median  group,  felt  that  military 
service  experience  had  decreased  their  ability  to  do  good  scholastic  work 
in  college.  Most  of  the  college  groups  cluster  rather  closely  about  the 
median.  One  group  which  diffex'ed  appreciably  with  regard  to  responses  to 
Item  8(q)  was  Eastern  City,  where  45  per  cent  of  tho  veteran  students  thou^t 
that  their  ability  to  do  academic  work  was  decreased  by  service  experience. 
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The  relation  of  this  Item  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade  is  very  striking, 
in  comparison  with  other  questionnaire  items.  The  meein  AAG  (for  the  median 
group)  of  those  who  felt  that  ability  was  Increased  was  about  1^5  and  of 
those  who  felt  that  ability  was  decreased  was  about  110.  In  the  case  of 
each  of  the  twelve  basic  groups,  the  mean  AAG  of  those  students  reporting 
Increased  ability  was  higher  than  that  of  other  students  in  the  group,  and 
the  mean  AAG  of  those  reporting  lessened  ability  was  lower  than  that  of 
other  students  in  the  group.  Of  the  twenty -four  differences  Just  mentioned, 
twenty-one  were  significant  at  the  1^  level o There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
strong  tendency  for  Adjusted  Average  Grade  to  be  associated  with  Judgments 
about  the  influence  of  weir  service  experience  on  ability  to  do  scholastic 
work  in  college. 

The  interpretation  of  these  results  is  again  dependent  on  the  fact 
that  the  questionnaire  was  filled  out  late  in  the  academic  year  when  each 
student  had  rather  definite  knowledge  of  his  degree  of  academic  success. 

Since  AAG  has  a reasonably  high  correlation  with  grades,  it  appears  likely 
that  those  students  whose  grades  were  high  tended  to  attribute  their  success 
to  service  experience,  while  those  with  low  grades  blamed  their  poor  achieve- 
ment on  experience  while  in  the  service . 

Influence  of  Service  Experience  on  College  Work.  Item  8(r)(l)  was  Included 
in  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whether,  in  the  opinions  of  the  veteran  students, 
they  were  doing  better  or  worse  in  their  college  work  than  they  would  have 
done  if  they  had  gone  on  with  their  schooling  Instead  of  going  into  the  ser- 
vice, regardless  of  the  reasons  for  their  answer.  The  three  response  cate- 
gories were  (A)  now  doing  better,  (B)  doing  worse,  and  (C)  doing  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  would  have  been  done.  The  findings  on  this  item,  are 
shown  only  in  Appendix  Table  8(r)(l). 

Almost  as  many  veteran  students  felt  they  were 
doing  worse  as  a result  of  their  service  interruption 
as  felt  they  were  doing  better.;  about  one  fourth  felt 
they  were  now  doing  neither  better  nor  worse.  As  with 
the  preceding  item,  the  responses  are  significantly  re- 
lated to  AAG. 

Althou^  it  was  found  in  the  previous  item  that  only  about  one  fourth 
of  vetereuis  attributed  a loss  in  scholastic  ability  to  their  service  experi- 
ence, the  percentage  who  felt  that  they  were  doing  worse  than  they  would  have 
done  if  their  schooling  had  not  been  interrupted  rose  to  about  35*  Ihere  was 
a corresponding  reduction  in  the  neutral  response,  from  almost  40  per  cent 
to  about  one  fourth.  The  percentage  who  felt  that  they  were  doing  better  was 
about  the  same  as  the  percenteige  who  Judged  that  their  scholastic  abllily  was 
Incresused.  A plausible  hypothesis  is  that  some  veterans  felt  that  their 
present  work  was  hampered  by  their  interrupted  schooling,  even  though  their 
service  experience  had  not  lowered  their  basic  ability  to  do  college  work. 

A related  possibility  is  that,  since  the  college  record  was  relatively  con- 
crete and  definite,  they  expressed  a definite  positive  or  negative  attitude 
concerning  it;  the  more  nebulous  concept  of  "scholastic  ability"  tended  to 
elicit  neutral  responses. 
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In  this  item,  as  in  the  item  previously  descrihed,  the  relation  of  the 
item  to  AAG  was  clearly  significant;  the  mean  AAG  for  the  median  p-oup  re- 
porting that  they  were  doing  better  was  about  I50  and  for  those  who  said 
they  were  worse,  about  115 . Again  twenty -one  of  the  twenty -four  differ- 
ences between  category  means  and  the  mean  AAG’s  for  the  total  groups  were 
significant  at  the  1^  level.  Again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  hypothe- 
si^that  the  results  are  due  to  rationalizations  must  be  seriously  considered. 

Reasons  for  Influence  of  Service  Interruption  on  College  Work.  Item8(r)(2)^ 
is  an  open-end  question,  "What  is  the  most  important  reason  ror  your  answer? 
which  followed  Item  8(r)(l).  The  purpose  was  to 

rationalizations)  given  by  veteran  students  as  Justification  for  doing  better 
(or  poorer)  worh  than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  continued  schooling 
rather  than  entering  the  service. 


Two  categories  were  used  In  coding  the  responses  of  those  students  who 
had  chosen  the  "now  doing  better  than  I would  have  done"  respoMe,  and  two 
different  categories  were  \ised  for  coding  the  responses  of  stuuents  who  chose 
the  "now  doing  Worse"  response.  The  no  response  cases  included  those  who 
chose  the  "neither  better  nor  worse"  category  as  well  as  those  who  failed 
to  make  any  response  to  Item8(r)(2). 


The  two  8(r)(2)  categories  used  in  coding  the  responses  of  students 
who  thought  they  were  "doing  better"  may  be  characterized  as 
more  mature,  more  responsible,  broader  experience;  and  (B)  improved  a u 
toward  education,  clearer  objectives  and  better  concentration.  Reasons  g ven 
for  "doing  worse"  were  classified  into  two  more  categories:  (C)  impaired 

ability  to  absorb  new  information,  have  lost  knack  of  studying,  have 
gotten  background  knowledge;  and  (D)  restlessness,  nervous  tension  resu 
Ing  from  wartime  experiences,  changed  sense  of  values,  tendency  to  place 
extracurricular  activities  above  academic  achievement.  The  results  for  tnis 
item  appear  only  in  Appendix  Table  8(r)(2). 


The  analysis  of  the  responses  seems  to  show  that 
veterans  who  feel  they  are  doing  better  in  college 
than  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  continued  thoir 
schooling  tend  to  attribute  their  doing  better  to  broad 
factors  such  as  maturity  and  experience  slightly  more 
often  than  to  more  specific  attitudes  concerning  educa- 
tion and  educational  objectives.  Those  who  report  that 
they  are  doing  worse  feel  that  it  is  due  to  loss  of 
specific  skills  or  information  more  often  than  to  emo- 
tional or  attitudinal  factors . The  reason  given  is 
unrelated  to  AAG,  although,  as  noted  before,  those  who 
thought  they  were  now  doing  better  earned  significantly 
higher  grades  than  those, who  thought  they  were  doing 
worse. 


The  i-easons  given  for  doing  better  which  were  classified  as  Category  A 
were  given  slightly  more  often  than  the  Category  B responses;  the  “^lan  per 
cents  were  about  20  and  15  respectively.  The  tendency  was  to  ascribe  the 
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better  achievement  to  maturity  and  the  like  slightly  more  often  than  to 
more  specific  attitudes  and  motives.  The  Category  C reasons  for  doing 
worse  were  chosen  considerably  more  often  then  the  Category  D reasons,  the 
percenteiges  for  the  median  groups  being  almost  25  and  about  10  respectively. 
There  seemed  to  be  a definite  tendency  to  ascribe  poorer  achievement  to 
loss  of  specific  skills  or  Information  rather  than  to  emotional  or  attl - 
tudlnal  factors. 

The  most  striking  tendency,  so  feir  as  mean  AAG  Is  concerned,  Is  for  the 
students  who  gave  reasons  for  doing  better  to  earn  higher  AAG's  than  the 
students  who  gave  reasons  for  doing  worse.  This  effect  Is  of  course  th€) 
same  as  the  one  dascrlbed  In  connection  with  Item  8(r)(l).  The  type  of 
reason  given  for  doing  better  Is  unrelated  to  AAG;  slmliarly,  the  type  of 
reason  given  for  doing  worse  Is  not  associated  with  grades  relative  to 
ability. 

Summary.  The  great  majority  of  the  veteran  students  claimed  that  service 
experience  made  them  more  eager  to  attend  college,  while  very  few  reported 
less  eagerness  . Less  than  half  thought  that  ability  to  do  college  work  was 
Increased  as  a consequence  of  military  service,  while  about  a fourth  thought 
ability  was  decreased.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  Influence  of 
service  experience  on  the  quality  of  work  done  In  college,  opinion  was  almost 
equally  divided  between  "doing  better"  and  "doing  worse"  than  would  have  been 
done  without  the  intervention  of  military  duty.  "Doing  better"  Is  slightly 
more  often  attributed  to  such  broad  factors  as  maturity  and  experience  than 
to  more  specific  attitudes  concerning  education  and  Its  objectives.  Doing 
worse"  Is  blamed  on  loss  of  specific  skills  or  Information  more  often  than 
on  emotional  or  attltudlnal  factors.  The  results  for  these  attltudlnal  items 
are  undoubtedly  related  to  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire  was  filled  out 
erfter  the  students  had  considerable  knowledge  of  their  academic  success  in 
college.  Students  with  high  grades  presiunably  tended  to  attribute  their 
success  In  part  to  service  experience,  while  students  with  low  grades  tended 
to  blame  service  experience  for  their  poor  standing.  Nevertheless,  the  rela- 
tionships found  throw  significant  light  upon  the  process  by  which  students 
evaluate  their  past  experiences  In  relation  to  present  status. 


Service  Experience  and  Educational  Flans 


Time  of  Decision  to  Attend  College.  Many  veteran  students  had  planned  from 
the  bflglnnlTijg  to  attend  college,  and  for  these  students  the  war  merely  post- 
poned or  Interrupted  college  attendance.  For  other  veterans,  college  had 
not  been  seriously  considered  until  experience  related  tc  employment  or  war 
service  and  possible  financial  assistanrjo  through  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  GI  Bill  influenced  the  decision  to  attend  college.  The  purpose  of 
Item  8(j)  was  to  Investigate  the  variation  In  time  of  decision  (deflnea  in 
relation  to  high  school  attendance,  employment,  and  service  experience),^ 
to  study  the  Adjusted  Average  Grade  of  students  who  decided  at  these  various 
times  to  attend  college . The  item  as  stated  was,  "When  did  you  first  decide 
definitely  that  you  would  go  to  college?"  The  responses  were  as  follows: 

(A)  before  graduating  from  high  school;  (B)  after  working  awhile,  but  before 
entering  the  service;  (C)  while  In  service;  and  (D)  after  discharge  from  the 
service.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  21. 
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Veteran  college  studentB  generally  decided  to 
go  to  college  while  still  in  high  schoolj  at  some 
universities  this  tendency  was  especially  marked. 
The  remaining  students  generally  decided  while  in 
service.  The  time  of  decision  to  attend  college 
bore  essentially  no  relation  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade . 


Considerable  variability  among  groups  was  found  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  veterans  who  had  decided  to  go  to  college  before  graduating 
from  hi^  school.  At  several  colleges  more  than  90  per  cent  had  decided 
while  in  secondary  school.  The  proportion  was  highest  at  Stewart  (over  95 
per  cent)j  at  Adams  said  Douglas  the  per  cent  was  also  90  or  higher.  In  the 
remaining  basic  groups,  the  percentage  of  responses  in  this  category  varied 
from  about  45  at  Evans  to  about  75  for  Harris  University.  In  the  interrupted - 
veteran  groups,  practically  all  had  decided  while  in  high  school  to  go  to 
college.  For  the  interrupted  veterans  in  the  two  groups  at  Midwest  Tech, 
the  percentages  went  down  to  below  90>  the  remainder  of  the  stud^ts  had 
genereilly  worked  a while  before  deciding  to  go  to  college. 

Except  for  interrupted  veterans,  the  time  of  decision  was,  if  not  before 
high  school  graduation,  generally  during  military  service . Comparatively 
few  veterans  said  that  they  first  decided  to  go  to  college  after  discharge 
from  the  service. 

Inspection  of  the  mean  AAG's  for  the  median  groups  reveals  that  time 
of  decision  to  attend  college  is  not  strongly  related  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade.  Students  who  did  not  decide  to  go  to  college  imtll  they  were  in 
service  earned  almost  exactly  the  same  mean  AAG  as  those  who  decided  while 
in  high  school.  A category  meem.  AAG  was  significant  at  the  1^  iQvel  in  only 
one  instance;  at  Harris,  the  group  of  students  who  decided  to  attend  after 
working  but  before  war  service  was  significantly  superior  to  all  othar  stu- 
dents in  the  veterans  subgroup. 

Interruption  of  Educational  Career.  Both  veterans  and  nonveterans  were 
wHicftd  to  ftnflWft-r  Ttiqin  $ "When  Were  you  last  in  full-time  attendance  in 

school  or  preparatory  school?"  This  item  was  considered  to  indicate 
year  of  high  school  graduation^  the  phr6ising  of  the  q_uestion  was  designed 
to  prevent  confusion  In  cases  where  veterans  were  granted  diplomas  after  war 
service  on  the  basis  of  military  training.  Year  of  high  school  graduation 
was  almost  invariably  1946  for  the  nonveterans  in  the  twelve  beisic  groups; 
therefore,  detailed  results  are  presented  only  for  the  veteran  students . 

(It  should  be  noted  that^  for  this  item,  only  those  college  groups  composed 
of  freshmen  entering  in  1946  will  be  considered.  ) 

Five  categories  were  used  in  analyzing  the  responses : (A)  prlbr  to 

194i,  (B)  1941-1942,  (C)  1943,  (D)  1944,  and  (E)  1945-1946.  Since  the 
veterans  bad  been  away  from  formal  school  for  varying  periods  of  time,  it 
was  thought  that  any  trend  which  might  appear  in  AAG’s  of  these  groups  would 
be  useful  in  vinders tending  veteran-nonveteran  differences.  The  results  are 
shown  in  Figure  22 . 
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The  amount  of  service  interruption  varied  con- 
siderably, with  more  veterans  in  the  two-year  category 
than  in  any  other.  Those  who  had  finished  bigh  school 
at  least  six  years  before  they  entered  college  tended 
to  obtain  relatively  higher  grades  than  those  with 
less  interruption. 


Inspection  of  the  arrowheads  representing  medians  shows  that  typically 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  veterans  last  attended  high  school  in  19^4;  most 
of  them  presumably  graduated  in  the  spring  of  19^^  "two  years  before  they 
entered  college.  Nearly  20  per  cent  had  finished  school  more  recently  than 
19^4,  and  the  remainder  had  been  out  of  school  for  more  than  two  years.  About 
10  per  cent  heid  last  attended  high  school  prior  to  19^1,  at  least  six  years 
before  college  entrance.  The  various  college  groups  differed  considerably 
with  respect  to  year  of  high  school  graduation;  at  Stewart,  for  example,  no 
veterans  were  found  to  have  graduated  before  19^1,  while  at  Midwest  City  24 
per  cent  were  in  this  category . 

There  is  a tendency  for  those  veterans  who  had  graduated  six  or  more 
years  previous  to  college  entreuice,  the  ^before  19^1  group,  to  excel  in 
Adjusted  Average  Grade.  The  mean  AAG  for  the  median  group  in  this  category 
is  almost  1^5,  while  for  students  who  had  graduated  in  1943  or  later,  the 
corresponding  value  is  about  130.  In  all  eleven  of  the  basic  groups  con- 
taining veterans  who  reported  graduation  before  1941,  the  mean  AAG  of  these 
veterans  was  higher  than  for  the  other  veterans.  In  six  of  the  eleven 
groups,  the  difference'  was  significant  at  at  least  the  5^  level  of  confi- 
dence. The  recent  (1944)  graduates,  on  the  other  hand,  were  lower  in  mean 
AAG  veterans  with  a greater  or  with  less  interruption  in  ten  of  the 
twelve  basic  groups.  The  superiority  of  the  veterans  whose  high  school 
attendance  was  most  remote  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  selection;  such 
veterans,  being  older,  probably  do  not  choose  to  return  to  college  (or  are 
not  admitted  to  college)  unless  there  eire  special  factors  of  motivation 
which  are  later  responsible  for  the  tendency  to-  overachieVe. 

Summary.  Veteran  students  generally  had  decided  to  go  to  college  while  they^ 
were  still  in  high  school;  but  colleges  varied  considerably  in  the  proportion 
■ of  veterans  who  hsid  decided  at  that  time.  If  the  decision  was  not  nwide 
while  in  school,  it  was  almost  always  made  while  in  the  service.  Most 
veterans  had  last  attended  school  two  or  more  years  prior  to  college 
entrance.  Time  of  decision  to  attend  college  was  unrelated  to  AAGj  there 
was,  however,  a tendency  for  those  veterans  who  heui  conpleted  high  school 
before  194l  to  excel  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  This  tendency  might,  of 
course,  be  accoxinted  for  on  the  basis  of  selective  factors;  the  older 
veterans  probably  do  not  choose  to  return  to  college  unless  they  ai'e  strongly 
motivated  to  do  so  and  have  special  incentives  for  college  work. 
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What  About  the  Married  Veteran? 


Marriage:  Status  and  Plans.  Item  3^  inquires  as  to  the  marital  status  of 
the  students.  The  presence  of  numerous  married  veterans  on  the  campus 
during  the  postwar  period  provided  an  opportunity  to  study  how  the  married 
veterans  compared  with  the  unmarried  in  college  achievement  adjusted  for 
ability  differences.  The  analysis  to  be  reported  is  limited  to  veteran  stu- 
dents, since  practiceilly  none  of  the  nonveteran  freshmen  were  married^ 

The  item  as  it  appeared  in  the  questionnaire  contained  four  choices: 

(l)  single,  not  engaged  to  be  married,  (2)  single,  engaged  to  be  married, 

(3)  married,  and  (^4-)  widowed,  divorced,  separated.  For  purposes  of  analy- 
sis, the  very. few  students  in  (4)  were  combined  with  those  in  (3)  to  make 
a new  category:  married,  now  or  previously.  The  results  are  shown  in 

Figure  23* 


The  veterans  in  this  study  were  typiceilly 
single  and  not  engaged.  A eigniflcant  tendency  was 
found  for  married  veterans  to  excel  the  single 
veterans  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  It  is  of 
course  not  necessary  to  assume  that  students  improve 
scholastically  as  a consequence  of  getting  married. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  superiority ' of  married 
students  is  the  result  of  selective  factors j a 
married  student  would  not  ordinarily  be  expected  to 
continue  in  college  without  unusually  conpelling 
motives  to  do  so. 


The  great  majority  of  the  veteran  students  in  the  basic  groups  vere 
single  and  not  engaged  to  be  married.  The  median  percentage  was  almost  80. 
For  the  per  cent  engaged,  the  median  was  about  10  per  cent  j the  median  for 
per  cent  married  was  slightly  greater  than  10  per  cent.  The  percentages 
did  not  vaiy  greatly  among  the  veu*ious  colleges,  although  at  Adams  and 
Stewart  more  than  90  per  cent  were  single  and  not  engaged,  idiile  at  Midwest 
City,  the  per  cent  in  this  statue  was  less  than  "JO.  The  per  cent  married 
was,  logically  enoiigh,  higher  in  the  older  groups  j it  reached  a high  of 
about  ^5  per  cent  in  the  interrupted  group  at  Midwest  Tech.  At  the  other 
extreme  were  Stewart  H.rid  Eastern  City,  with  no  married  freshman  veterans 
in  the  group  studied. 

The  married  veterans  tended  to  earn  .higher  grades,  in  relation  to 
ability,  than  the  single  students.  In  the  median  group  the  mean  AAG  Of 
married  students  was  about  l40j  for  single  students  not  engaged,  the  corres- 
ponding median  AAG  was  a little  over  130,  emd  for  engaged  students  it  was 
slightly  under  130.  In  each  of  the  eleven  basic  groips  which  contained 
married  veterans,  the  married  students  were  superior  to  single  students; 
obtaining  eleven  differences,  all  in  one  direction,  would  be  expected  by 
chance  less  than  once  in  a hundred  times.  Considering  the  groups  separately, 
however,  in  only  one  case  (Miller)  is  -thb  mean  AAG  for  married  veterans 
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significantly  greater  at  the  level  than  the  mean  AAG  for  students  fall- 
ing into  other  categories;  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the 
number  of  married  veterans  in  mosT  groups  was  rather  small. 

The  remaining  questionnaire  items  concerned  with  marital  status  were 
to  be  answered  only  by  students  who  bad  answered  Item  3^  ty  checking 
married.  The  percentages  and  metm  AAG's  are  therefore  based  on  much 
aniHi  1 ft-r  numbers  of  students  than  have  typically  been  available.  In  order 
to  minimize  the  nxnnber  of  statistics  based,  on  extremely  small  samples,  the 
responses  to  these  ”married  only”  items  have  been  cl6issified  into  two  cate- 
gories in  1 cases . Since  there  were  no  married  veterans  in,  the  Stewart 
group,  the  findings  are  based  on  only  eleven  of  the  basic  groups. 

Uinti>^er  of  Years  Jdarried.  Item  35(a)  asked  simply,  "About  how  long  have  you 
haftn  TTiRT-riad^"  In  order  to  get  two  categories  with  approximately  equal 
niunbers  of  responses,  several  choices  were  combined  to  form  Category  A,  one 
year  or  more.  Category  B was,  accordingly,  less  than  one  year.  Analysis 
of  this  item  should  reveal  whether  or  not  length  of  time  married  is  related 
to  Adjusted  Average  Grade,  as  well  as  to  find  out  something  about  how  long 
veterans  vho  are  in  college  have  been  married.  Eesults  are  presented  in 
Appendix  Table  35(a). 

A majority  of  the  married  veterans  had  been 
mfirrled  for  at  least  a year.  So  far  as  our  data 
show,  length  of  time  married  is  unrelated  to  Adjusted 
Average  Grade.  The  data  sure,  of  course,  not  adequate 
to  furnish  a good  test  of  the  liypothesis. 

Since  the  nuniber  of  married  veterans  in  the  eleven  ba^ic  groups  having 
some  married  veterans  varied  from  62  to  only  3 (®^t  littletown  State),  the 
results  are  extremely  lanreliable.  The  statistics  for  the  xoedian  groups  may 
furnish  a more  stable  reference  point,  however.  It  was  found  that  almost 
two  thirds  of  married  veterans  had  been  married  for  a year  or  more.  The 
mean  AAG's  were  approximately  the  same  for  the  median  groups  in  the  two 
categories,  the  nuxober  of  groups  in  which  the  "year-or-more"  mean  AAG 
was  hl^er  than  the  "less-than-one-year"  mean  was  no  greater  than  would  be 
es^cted  by  chance. 

of  Children.  Item  35(b)  asks,  "Hpw  many  children  do  you  have?" 

-htfn  TflHpoTiHft  en.tflgnT*iRH  used  Were  (A)  none;  and  (B)  one  or  more.  The 
hypothesis  to  be  tested  is  that  veterans  with  children  earn  hi^er  grades, 
in  relation  to  ability,  than  veterans  without  children.  Res\ilts  are  given 
in  Appendix  Table  35(b) . 

Among  the  married  veterans  in  this  study,  only 
about  one  fourth  had  one  or  more  children;  the  avail- 
able data  showed  no  tendency  for  the  presence  or 
absence  of  children  in  the  family  to  be  related  to 
AAQ. 
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married  veterans  In  the  eleven  basic  groups  under  consideration 
typically  had  no  children.  Only  one  fourth  of  the  median  group  reported 
having  one  or  more  children.  Again  the  mean  AAG's  for  the  median  groups 
in  the  two  categories  were  approximately  the  same.  The  number  of  groups 
where  the  veterans  with  children  excelled  in  mean  AAG  exactly  eg^ualled 
the  nimiber  of  groups  where  the  childless  veterans  obtained  a higher  mean 
AAG. 

Satisfaction  wl'^h  U-vlng  Arrangements . Item  35(d)  asked^  ”How  well  satis- 
fied are  you  with  the  living  arrangements  you  and  your  wife  have  at  the 
present  time?”  The  number  of  categories  was  reduced  to  two  by  letting 
Category  A represent  those  who  were  satisfied  and  Category  B those  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  living  arrangements.  Resiilts  are  presented  in 
Appendix  Table  35(d). 

•Roughly  two  thirds  of  married  veterans  reported  'that 
they  were  satisfied  wi-th  -their  living  arrangements;  no 
evidence  was  found  'that  attitude  -toward  living  arrange- 
ments was  related  to  AAG. 

So  far  as  -the  medians  show/  about  two  -thirds  of  -the  married  veterans 
were  satisfied  and  about  one  -third  dissatisfied  wi-th  their  living  arrange- 
men-ts.  As  might  be  expected  wi-th  so  few  students  in  -the  groups,  this  per- 
cen-tage  varies  greatly  from  college  to  college.  No  difference  be  "tween  "the 
satisfied  and  dissatisfied  -Teterans  -was  foxmd  as  far  as.  AAG  was  concerned, 
and  no  consls-tent  difference  occurred  in  -the  various  college  groups  con- 
sidered separately. 

Jiidgments  About  the  Relation  of  Marriage  to  Studies.  In  Item  35(0)  "the 
married  students  were  asked,  In  general,  do  you  feel  -that  as  a married 
student  you  are  handicapped  or  benefited,  rela-tive  to  single  s-tudents,  in 
your  studies?”  The  "three  choices  were  reduced  to  "two  categories  by  combin- 
ing ”handlcapped  by  being  married”  and  ”nei-ther  handicapped  nor  benefited 
into  one  category  (A);  Category  B includes  only  students  ^o  reported  that 
they  were  benefited.  Results  for  this  item  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table 
35(e). 

Roughly  "two  thirds  of  married  veterans  -thought 
•that  "they  were  benefited  in  "their  studies  by  being 
married;  "there  appears  to  be  some  tendency  for  Mg^er 
AAG,  and  reported  benefits  from  marriage  "to  go  -toge-ther. 

In  "the  median  group  approximately  "two  "thirds  of  "the  married  veterans 
"thought  "they  were  benefl"ted  in  "their  studies  by  being  married.  Again,  "the 
considerable  variability  among  groups  may  well  be  a function  of  the  large 
sampling  errors  which  result  from,  "the  small  numbers.  There  is  some  "tendency 
for  the  s-tuden-ts  who  felt  they  had  benefited  from  marriage  "to  excel  in  Ad- 
Jus-ted  Average  Grade;  the  AAG's  are  about  l45  and  135^  ^ nine  of 

the  eleven  groups  their  mean  is  above  that  of  their  less  happy  colleagues. 
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It  appears  likely,  however,  that  the  underlying  consideration  Is  that 
hl^-achlevlng  students  are  more  likely  to  view  their  marriage  favorably 
in  this  respect,  while  low  achievers  tend  to  take  the  opposite  view. 

1 

[ Sunm^^.  In  the  typiceil  group  of  beginning  freshmen  about  four  fifths  of 

I the  veterans  were  single  and  not  engaged  and  about  one  out  of  ten  was 

1 married.  The  proportion  of  married  students  varied  from  none  to  almost 

I 25  per  cent.  Married  veterans  tended  to  earn  higher  Adjusted  Average 

I Grades  than  unmarried  students. 

i 

\ 

i Responses  to  items  intended  only  for  married  students  showed  that, 

[ among  these  freshmen,  about  one  third  of  the  married  veterans  had  been 

I married  for  less  than  a year,  about  three  fourths  had  no  children,  about 

I two  thirds  were  satisfied  with  their  living  arrangements,  and  about  two 

thirds  thought  they  were  benefited  in  their  studies  by  being  married.  None 
of  these'  characteristics  was  found  to  be  related  to  AAG  except  the  last— 
there  was  some  tendency  toward  overawshleyement  on  the  part  of  veterans  >rtio 
thought  marriage  had  helped  them  in  their  work.  Whether  this  finding  re- 
flects anything  beyond  a more  favorable  attitude  toward  marriage  among  the 
overachievers  (and  vice  versa)  cannot  be  determined  from  these  data. 


Conclusions 

Thft  "typical”  veteran  student  who  entered  college  in  the  fall  of  19^6 
might.  Insofar  as  the  findings  of  the  present  study  are  representative,  be 
described  as  follows: 

He  was  on  active  duty  one  to  three  years,  held  an  ei^isted  rating  of 
petty  officer  third  class  (or  sergeant)  or  higher,  and  was  more  likely  to 
have  served  in  th6  Navy  than  in  the  Army.  He  served  outside  the  Ihilted 
States,  more  often  in  land  euceas  than  on  sea  duty,  for  six  months  or  more^ 
he  entered  college  in  the  same  year  he  was  separated  from  the  service;  he 
had  no  college  training  and  had  taken  no  HSAFl  courses.  (Veterans  vho 
hAii  received  sufficient  college  trairilng  while  in  service  to  give  them  ad- 
vanced standing  were  excluded  from  the  study . ) 

Thft  typical  veteran  believed,  according  to  his  questionnaire  responses, 
that  his  service  experience  made  him,  more  eager  to  go  to  college . Be  did 
not  feel  that  his  service  experience  had  decreased  his  scholastic  ability. 
With,  respect  to  the  effect  cf  the  interruption  of  his  schooling,  he  was 
about  as  likely  to  feel  that  he  was  doing  bettor  as,  that  he  was  doing  worse 
in  irf  H college  work  than  he  would  have  done  had  he  gone  on  with  his  school- 
ing instead  of  going  into  the  service ; whether  this  opinion  was  favorable 
or  unfavorable  seemed  to  depend  in  part  on  how  well  he  was  succeeding  in 
college  at  the  time  ho  filled  out  tl»  questionnaire. 

He  bad  decided  to  go  to  college  while  he  was  in  secondary  school,  and 
two  or  more  years  bad  elapsed  between  school  and  college.  He  was  not 
married  not  Ansgaged  to  be  Ziiarrled  at  the  time  be  filled  out  the  ques- 
tionnaire. 
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The  majority  of  the  questionnaire  items  answered  by  the  veteran  stu- 
dents showed  no  significant  relation  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  Amo^  the 
few  items  which  were  related  to  AAG  were  several  which  dealt  with 
regarding  the  effects  of  service  e3q>erience  on  college  work  and  on  ability 
to  do  college  work.  For  these  items  the  relationship  between  opinions  and 
AAG  which  was  found  might  best  be  Interpreted  as  evidences  of  rationalisa- 
tion; since  grades  in  college  were  known  by  the  respondents  >rtien  they  filled 
out  the  questionnaire^  it  is  quite  possible  that  students  with  low  grades 
tended  to  blame  service  experience , while  students  with  hig^  grades  tende 
to  attribute  their  success  to  that  factor. 

There  was  a tendency  for  those  veteran  students  who  had  completed 
secondary  school  six  or  more  years  before  starting  college  to  earn  higher 
AAG's  students  who  heid  finished  school  more  recently.  This  tendency 

mi^t  be  the  result  of  selective  factors;  older  men  probably  do  not  choose 
to  return  to  college  without  unjisually  cQBg)elling  reasons  for  doing  so, 
reasons  which  are  related  to  greater  motivation  for  college  achieve^nt . 

It  was  also  found  that  married  students  tended  to  excel  with  respect  to 
AAG,  and  again  the  hypothesis  of  selective  factors  may  be  invoked  to  account 
for  this  difference:  perhaps  the  married  veterans  who  choose  to  retiarn  to 

college  are  those  with  stronger  incentives.  Whether  the  superiority  of 
older  veterans  and  married  veterans  should  be  attributed  to  personality 
changes  associated  with  age  euad  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  c_  o 
selective  factors  which  become  operative  by  virtue  of  increased  age  and 
responsibility  for  a wife  unfortunately  cannot  be  definitely  determined. 
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Chapter  V 

AGE  AKD  GENEEtAL  BACKGROUND  OF  TEHERAN  AND  NONVETERAN  STUDENTS 


To  the  college  fac\ilty,  perhaps  the  most  salient  characteristic  of 
the  veteran  students  weua  their  greater  age . Less  easily  observed  but 
eq.ually  worthy  of  consideration  were  possible  differences  between  veterans 
and  nonveterans  in  work  experience  and  In  family^  comiiiunlty^  and  secondary 
school  background.  The  present  chapter  will  deal  with  the  qLuestionnalre 
Items  which  fedl  in  this  general  area,  taking  partlc\ilar  account  of  the 
light  they  may  throw  upon  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  Adjusted  Average 
Grade. 


Age 


It  Is  very  tempting.  In  speculating  about  reasons  for  the  veteran 
superiority  in  grades  relative  to  ability,  to  ascribe  the  difference  to  age, 
to  assume  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  two  or  three  years  older  gives  the 
veteran  a greater  maturity  which  accounts  for  his  greater  achievement.  It 
unfortunately  appears  to  bo  Impossible  to  settle  this  problem  from  the  data 
here  available.  Age  veteran  status  are  inextricably  bo\md  together;  It 
1b  Impossible  to  be  a veteran  without  spending  some  time  at  It.  A "young” 
veteran  could  not  have  spent  much  time  In  the  service  and  hence  cannot  be 
representative  of  veterans  generally.  Similarly  an  "old"  nonveteran  Is 
older  than  the  typlceJ.  nraavoteran  because  he  delayed  going  to  college  for 
some  reason,  which  reason  Is  likely  to  make  him  atypical  not  only  with 
respect  to  age  but  also  other  characteristics.  He  therefore  cannot  reason- 
ably be  used  to  represent  nonyeterans  generally. 

An  attempt  was  made,  when  the  data  were  being  collected,  to  find  a 
group  of  nonyeterans  whose  college  work  had  been  Interrupted  by  something 
other  than  military  service.  It  weu3  Intended  to  employ  such  a group  as  a 
control  group  with  which  to  compare  the  intermpted  vetereuis . It  was  not 
found,  possible  to  find  such  students  in  sufficient  numbers.  Perhaps  It  Is 
Just  6U3  well.  Such  a group  ml£^t  have  been  composed  mainly  of  those  classi- 
fied as  4-P,  to  have  differed  In  desire  to  attend  college,  or  have  been 
unrepresentative  In  some  other  way  of  nonveteran  students  generally . 

Age>  then.  Is  a characteristic  which,  so  far  as  this  study  Is  concerned 
Is  almost  synonymous  with  veteran  status.  As  will  be  seen,  sorting  students 
Into  two  age  groups  Is  almost  the  same  as  classifying  them  with  respect  to 
veteran  status. 


Item  32,  >dilch  deals  with  age,  asks  simply,  "When  were  you  bom?"  Nine 
choices  ranging  from  "before  1923"  to  "1930  or  later"  were  provided.  In 
order  to  have  frequencies  of  reasonable  size.  It  was  found  necessary  to  use 
one  set  of  three  categories  for  veterans  and  a different  set  of  three  cate- 
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gorles  for  nonveteranso  The  categories  were  in  the  order  of  "older”  to 
"younger”  in  each  case.  The  categories  were  as  follows; 


Because  of  the  use  of  different  categories  fox  veterans  and  nonveterans. 

It  is  necessary  to  present  the  results  in  two  figures  instead  of  one. 

Figure  2k  shows  the  general  findings  for  male  veterans  and  Figure  25  for 
nonveteran  male  students  in  the  twelve  basic  groxips. 

JOie  typical  veteran  who  entered  college  as  a 
freshman  in  19^6  was  bom  in  1925;  the  typical  non- 
veteran was  bom  in  1928.  There  is  little  overlapping 
in  the  age  distributions  of  veteran  and  nonveteran 
college  students.  The  oldest  subgroup  of  veterans 
shows  a significant  tendency  to  overachieve  as  com- 
pared with  younger  veterans,  while  the  yoimger  non- 
veterans exhibit  a similar  but  less  marked  tendency 
to  earn  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grades  as  con^ared 
with  older  nonveterans . These  tendencies  can  prob- 
ably be  accounted  for  by  selective  factors. 

So  far  as  the  median  groups  are  concerned,  about  35  P©r  cent  of  the 
voterems  were  bom  in  1924  or  1925  and  about  50  poa:’  cant  later  than  1925; 
most  of  this  latter  group  were  bom  in  1926.  In  the  median  nonveteran  sub- 
groups, about  70  pen  cent  were  bom  in  1928,  almost  25  per  cent  later  than 
1928,  and  only  a little  more  than  5 P©n  cent  prior  to  I928.  There  is  thus 
very  little  overlapping  in  the  eige  distributions  of  veteran  and  nonveteran 
male  students . Female  students  were  quite  similar  to  the  male  nonveterans 
with  respect  to  age  distribution,  although  there  wae  a tendency  for  women 
to  be  slightly  older.  Variability  in  age  is  understandably  greater  for 
veterans  than  for  the  male  nonveterans.  Veteran  students  at  Adams,  Stewart, 
and  Douglas  tended  to  be  younger  than  veterans  at  other  institutions. 

Inspection  of  the  median  values  of  the  mean  AAG's  reveeds  that  age  Is 
related  to  Adjimted  Average  Grade,  both  for  veteran  and  nonveteran  students, 
but  that  the  direction  of  the  relationship  is  different  for  the  two  subgroups. 
Among  veterans,  the  older  students  tended  to  earn  hl£^  grades  in  relation 
to  ability,  while  for  nonveterans  the  younger  students  tended  to  earn  the 
highest  AAG's.  The  mean  AAG  for  the  oldest  veterans  (bom  before  1924)  Is 
significantly'  higher  (at  the  1^  level)  than  for  veterans  in  other  age  groups 
in  three  of  the  twelve  basic  groups.  It  is  also  significantly  higher  at 
the  Midwest  Tech  College  of  Agriculture,  among  the  four  additional  groups 
for  which  AAG's  were  computed.  These  oldest  veterans  excelled  other  veterans 
in  ten  of  the  twelve  basic  groups . The  trend  among  nonveterans  for  yoxinger 
students  to  earn  higher  AAG's  is  hot  so  striking. 


Veterans 


Nonveterans 


A'.  Before  1924 

B.  1924  or  1925 

C.  Later  than  1925 


A.  Before  1928 

B.  1928 

Co  Later  than  1928 
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It  seems  reasonable  to  accovmt  ^or  the  trends  on  the  basis  of  selective 
factors.  The  v,eterans  bom  before  1924  entered  college  when  they  were  23  or 
older;  the  typical  nonveteran  was  l8.  The  older  group  of  veterans  would  then 
be  at  least  27  at  the  time  of  graduation.  Such  students  would  not  be  expected 
to  begin  a college  career  unless  there  were  special  incentives  or  unusually 
strong  motivation  for  undertaking  academic  work.  The  superiority  of  the 
oldest  veteran  subgroup  probably  can  be  attributed  to  such  selective  factors. 
It  may  be  surmised  that  this  group  of  veterans  may  have  contributed  dispro- 
portionately to  the  favorable  impression  created  by  the  veteran  group  upon 
teachers  and  administrators. 

In  the  case  of  nonveterans,  selective  factors  of  a different  sort  were 
probably  at  work.  It  is  well-known  that  a negative  correlation  is  usually 
found  between  age  and  intelligence  for  students  within  a particiilar  high 
school  group;  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  acceleration  of  the  best 
pupils  and  retardation  of  the  poorest.  The  youngest  nonveterans,  then,  are 
those  pupils  whose  school  progress  was  accelerated  because  of  more  rapid 
achievement.  These  students  are  continuing  to  show  in  college  the  same 
characteristics  which  caused  their  arrival  at  college  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  superiority  of  veteran  students 
is  merely  a function  of  greater  age  cannot  be  rigorously  answered.  There 
is  very  little  overlap  in  the  age  distributions  of  veteran  and  nonveteran 
students;  and  even  if  subgroups  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  alike  in  age 
could  be  found,  their  con5>arieon  would  not  settle  the  issue,  since  such 
"young”  veterans  and  "old"  nonveterans  woxild  presumably  not  be  representative 
of  veterans  and  nonveterans  generally.  Ihus,  controlling  age  in  a study  of 
veteran-nonveteran  differences  would  be  someydiat  analpgoiis  to  controlling 
depth  of  voice  in  a study  of  male-female  differences  in  college  students. 

In  this  study,  preference  was  given  to  the  comparison  of  veterans  and  non- 
veterans chosen  to  be  as  typical  as  possible  of  their  groups;  under  these 
circumstances  the  two  groups  necessarily  were  quite  different  in  age.  It 
should  be  noted  that,  to  the  extent  that  greater  age  is  associated  with 
greater  maturity,  more  direct  evidence  regarding  maturity  of  attitudes  and 
motivation  will,  be  found  in  later  chapters  of  this  report . 

Prom  one  point  of  view,  however,  the  findings  for  this  item  suggest 
that  greater  age,  in  and  of  itself,  can  not  account  for  voteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  AAG.  Eliminating  the  oldest  group  of  veterans  virtually 
destroys  any  correlation  between  age  and  AAG  in  the  veterans  group,  while 
leaving  the  "younger”  veteran  group  superior  by  a substantial  (though  re- 
duced) amount  to  the  nonyeteran  group.  Although  the  argument  is  not 
rigorous,  it  makes  less  attractive  the  hypothesis  that  the  superiority  of 
veteran  students  is  primarily  due  to  their  greater  age. 


Work  Experience 


Work  experience  may  reasonably  be  thought  to  have  a maturing  effect 
on  young  employees;  the  possible  relation  of  such  experience  oh  veteran- 
nonveteran  differences  in  AAGr  was  sttadled  in  the  analysis  of  Item  9(t)- 
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This  item  asks,  "If  you  vorked  full-time  before  entering  military  service 
or  college,  how  long  were  you  employed,?"  In  the  analysis,  the  categories 
were  (A)  did  not  work  full-time,  (b)  worked  less  than  six  months,  and  (C) 
worked  six  months  or  more ° Item  9(a) ^ which  also  dealt  with  work  experience, 
was  used  to  identify  individtials  without  work  experience  who  omitted  Item 
9(b);  such  students  were  included  In  Category  A.  The  results  of  this  analy- 
sis are  shown  graphically  in  Fig\jre  26. 


It  was  found  that  substantially  more  of  the 
veteran  students  had  had,  work  experience  than  was 
tnie  of  nonveterans ; half  of  the  male  veterans  and 
three  quarters  of  the  male  nonveterans  had.  not  held 
a full-time  Job.  As  .might  be  expected,  even  fewer 
of  the  women  students  had  worked.  Generally  non- 
significant differences  in  AAG  were  obtained,  al- 
though veterans  who  had  worked  six  months  or  more 
earned  slightly  higher  AAG's  than  othe,r  veterans, 
and  nonveterans  with  work  experience  of  six  months 
or  more  eemed  low;er  AAG's  than  other  nonveterans. 


A ralher  striking  difference  is  found  between  veteran,  and  nonveteran 
ma].e  students  with  regard  to  aj^unt  of  work  experience.  In  the  xnedian 
veteran  subgroup,  about  50  Pe^  cent  reported  no  full-time  einployinent,  while 
for  the  median  male  nonveteran  subgroup  the  percentage  was  somewhat  more  than 
75*  Conversely  for  those  en5>loyed  six  mo.uths  or  more  the  median  percentages 
were  about  30  for  vetereuis  and  Just  oyer  5 for  the  nonveteran  subgroup.  Women 
students  reported  work  experience  slightly  less  often  than  the  npnveteran 
males . 

There  was  considerable  variability  among  colleges  with  respect,  to  work 
experience  of  students.  At  Adams,  Stewart,  and  Douglas  (of  the  twelve  basic 
groups)  90  par  cent  or  more  of  the  nonveteran  men  reported  no  work  experience, 
while  at  Evans,  Westem  State,  and  Midwest  City  fewer  than  75  Poi*  cent  had 
not  had  a full-time  Job.,  The  range  was  even  greater  for  veterans:  85  per 

cent  or  more  at  Adams  and  Stewart  had  not  worked,  while  at  Evans,  and  Midwest 
City  the  percentage  was  only  about  35* 

The  relation  of  amount  of  full-time  employment  to  AAO  proved  to  be 
negligible.  Judging  from  the  medians  as  plotted  in  Figure  26,  the  relation- 
ship is  slightly  positive  for  veterans  and  slightly  negative  for  iionyeteraM, 
ni tboT^gb  nfli thay  trend  Is  significant.  When  'fahe  relation  between,  this  item 
and  AAG  was  considered  for  each  subgroup  separately,  a significant  asso- 
ciation was  found  in  two  subgroups  of  veterans  (at  Adams  azid  Western  State), 
where  the  students  employed  six  months  or  mox^  earned  a mean  AAG  which  is 
slgnlf Icenxtly  higher  (at  the  l^t  level)  than  the  mean  AAO  of  stuidents  in 
other  categories . In  none  of  the  npnveteran  subgroups  were  differences 
found  >dilch  were  significant  at  the  level*  Although  veterans  and  non- 
veterans differed  noticeably  in  amount  of  work,  ej^perlence,  this  factor  obvi- 
ously cannot  account  for  veteran  superiority  In  AAG  hscause  of  the  lack  of 
any  marked  relationship  between  AAG  wd  amount  of  work  experience. 
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Size  of  Conncunity 


The  siae  of  connnunity  from  which  a studenh  came  may  be  pertinent  to 
hia  college  adjustment j accordingly^  attention  weis  given  to  differences 
between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  this  respect.  For  both  veterans  and 
nonveterana,  the  relation  of  size  of  community  to  AAG  was  studied,  and  the 
possible  value  of  this  information  in  accoimting  for  veteran-nonveteran 
difference  was  assessed.  Size  of  community  might  be  expected  to  throy  some 
light  on  the  problem  becamae  of  the  relations  of  community  size  to  cultural 
opportunities  available  and  to  general  quality  of  secondary  education. 

Item  31,  which  dealt  with  community  size,  was  stated;  "How  large  was 
the  community  in  which  your  home  was  located  during  the  time  you  were  in 
high  school?  (If  your  residence  was  a subiorb  or  town  in  a metropolitan 
area,  check  the  population  of  the  larger  area.)”  The  five  choices  in  the 
questionnaire  were  reduced  to  three  categories,  in  order  to  avoid  extremely 
Htnfti  1 frequencies;  the  three  categories  were  (A)  less  than  2,^00  population, 
(B)  2,500  to  100,000  population,  and  (c)  oyer  100,000  population.  The  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  of  this  item  are  shown  in  Figure  27* 

Althou^  there  is  considerable  variability  from 
college  to  college,  in  general  it  api>ears  that  a 
subtly  greater  proportion  of  veterans  than  non- 
veterans  came  from  rural  areas  and  from  towns  and 
cities  of  under  100,000  population.  Almost  heilf  of 
the  male  students  and  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of 
women  had  lived  in  cities  of  oyer  100,000  people  when 
in  high  school.  For  veterans,  grades,  appear  to  be  ion- 
related  to  size  of  community.  Hpnveterans  from  the 
larger  cities  tended  to  obtain  higher  AAG.'s  than  other 
nonyeterans. 

As  is  shown  in  Figure  2Jf  the  differences  between  veteran  euid  nonveteran 
male  students  with  regard  to  size  of  community  are  relatively  sll^t.  Compari 
son  of  the  medians  reveals  a sllgh^t  tendency  for  a larger  proportion  of 
veterans  to  come  from  the  towns  and  cities  of  iesa  than  100,000  population. 

I,t  appears  that  in  ths  median  groups  onl^  about  15  psr  cent  of  the  students 
were  from  rureiL  hames  or  from,  villages  of  less  than  2,500  people.  The  dif- 
ferences among  colleges  are  very  great,  however,  as  would  be  e3Q>ected  on 
the  basis  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ysxious  institutions.  At  Eastern 
City,  for  example,  less,  than  2 per  cent  of  the  studsnts  had  lived  in  comhuni!- 
ties  of  less  than  2,500  during  their  hig^  school  years,  and  more  than  95 
per  cent  came  from  cities  of  more  than  100,000^  while  at  the  Midwest  Tsch 
College  of  Agriculture  more  than,  two  thirds  of  the  students  were  from  the 
communities  of  less  than  2,500.  The  proportion  of  women  reporting  that  ttiey 
came  from  HniA.n  towns  or  farms  wets,  smaller  than  that  for  men  in  practically 
a1  1 of  the  nine  gproups  where  women's  questionnaires  were  analyzed. 

The  relationship  between  size  of  community  and  AAG  is  slight,  and  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  appears  to  be  different  for  veterans  and  non- 
veterans.  For  veterans,  the  students  from  communities  of  2,500  to  1(X),000 
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were  low6st^  so  far  as  the  median  AAG's  are  concerned^  but  the  difference 
is  not  significant.  For  nonveterans ^ the  students  in  the  first  two  cate- 
gories were  similar  in  mean  AAG^  while  the  students  from  cities  of  over 
100,000  were  superior;  the  mean  AAG's  for  the  first  two  categories  are 
about  120  and  for  the  large  cities  about  13Q>  in  the  median  groups . In  two 
of  the  twelve  basic  groups  the  large-city  students  were  significantly 
higher  (at  the  1^  level)  in  mean  AAG  than  students  in  the  other  two  cate- 
gories, And  the  difference  was  significant  at  the  5?^  level  in  three  more 
of  the  groups . In  ten  of  the  twelve  groups  the  students  from  largo  cities 
were  on  the  average  superior  in  AAG  to  students  in  the  other  categories ; 
this  proportion  of  the  differences  in  the  same  direction  is  significant  at 
the  5^  level.  . 

Size  of  community  cannot  help  to  account  for  veteran  superiority  in 
mean  AAG  becaiuae  the  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  fre- 
quencies is  not  great  and  because  the  item  is  not,  for  yetorans,  signifi- 
cantly related  to  AAG. 

Among  nonveterans,  then,  there  doee  seem  to  bo  a tendency  for  students 
coming  from  cities  of  over  100,000  to  earn  higher  grades  in  relation  to  meas- 
ured ability  than  students  from  smaller  cammunltlos . One  possibility  is 
that  students  coming  from  cities  wore  graded  more  soyerely  diaring  high  school, 
so  that  their  tendency  to  ovorachleve  might  merely  reflect  this  relative 
i^7^d**^**"****^'*u*ft>"Ant . Fortunately,  four  of  the  gj'oups  had  AAG's  in  which  only 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  wore  used  in  eiLlowing  for  ability.  In  these  four 
groups,  the  city  students  were  sigpiificantly  superior  at  the  1^  level  in  one 
instance,  at  the  % level  in  another,  were  superior  in  a third,  and  equal  in 
a fourth  to  their  follow-nonvoterans.  In  general,  these  results  are  so 
similar  to  the  results  for  all  twelve  groups  that  the  hypothesis  of  relative 
^^T>dAT*inAi^AiirAniftTit  in  blgfr  school  grades  may  bo  rejected.  The  difference  prob- 
ably cazmot  bo  attributed  to  differences  in  grading  standards  between  larger 
and  smaller  schopls. 

If  it  is  asauned  that  students  from  the  cities  have  a broader  back- 
gpround  A-nt^  gonoredly  bettor  preparation  for  academic  work,  it  might  bo 
thou^t  that  students  from  amallor  communities  would  gradually  overcome 
their  disadvantage  as  they  eaqperionced  the  richer  opportunities  offered  by 
the  college.  Therefore,  their  grades  in  college  would  be  higher  than  was 
predicted  on  the  baslo  of  ability  measures— they  would  earn  AAG's  above  130- 
providing,  of  course,  that,  college  would  tend  to  equalize  the  diffeyencos 
in  background.  Such  an  assumption  is  not  warranted  by  the  findings  reported 
above.  It  must  be  remei^ered,  howeyw,  that  perhaps  one  year  of  college  is 
npc  sufficient  to  overocmie  background  differences  appreciably . 

vha  fizuilngs  suggest  the  byi>oth,eBis  that,  size  of  ooennunity  is  not. 
associated  with  any  systematic  tendency  either  to  depress  or  to  raise  ability 
measures  (defined,  for  mpst  of  the  groups^  as  a conibination  of  aptitude  test 
scores  school  record),  but  that  there  is  a tendency  for  city  boys 

to  acquire  certain,  charsnterlstlcs— perhaps  more  effective  study  habits  or 
greater  motivation— idilch,  result  in  higher  initial  aohievament  in  college 
relative  to  measured  ability*  It  .would  alBO  appear,  alaoe  the  relationship 
of  AAG  to  community  size  disappears  for  veterans,  that  whatever  advantage 
the  city  b^s  had  did  not  perelat  through  the  period  of  war  service. 
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Father's  Income 


Item  43  asks,  "Approximately  vhat  was  the  annual  Income  of  the  head 
of  your  family  while  you  were  In  hl^  school?"  The  five  choices  presented 
on  the  questionnaire  were  reduced  to  four  catei^ories  by  combining  the  two 
choices  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Income  scale » The  four  categories  result- 
ing were  (A)  $6,000  or  more,  (b)  $4,000  up  to  $6,000,  (C)  $2,000  up  to 
$4,000,  and  (D)  \mder  $2,000=  Direct  comparison  of  veterans  and  nonveterans 
with  respect  to  father's  Income  is  unfortunately  made  ambiguous  by  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  item  of  the  phrase  ">dille  you  were  in  high  schoolo"  Nonveterans 
were  usually  in  hi^  school  until  1946,  but  the  veterans  typically  left  high 
school  twT3  or  three  years  oarlier=,  During;  these  two  or  three  years,  incomes 
in  the  United  States  Increased  considerably.  The  difference  between  veterans 
and  nonveterans  is  undoubtedly  eiffected  by  this  general  change » The  question 
was  presented  in  the  form  used  in  order  to  get  information  pertaining  to  a 
time  when  the  student  was  presumably  living  at  home  and  mor^  directly  affected 
by  family  influences.  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  item  are  shown  in 
Figure  28= 

About  half  of  the  nonveteran  male  and  female 
students  estimated  their  father's  incomes  at  $4,000 
or  more  for  the  period  of  their  high  school  attendance, 
while  only  about  a third  of  the  male  veteran  students 
reported  this  hlf^  an  income.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  difference  may  have  resulted  from  the  upward  trend 
of  incomes  between  the  times  the  two  groups  were  in 
high  school.  Considerable  variation  among  colleges 
with  respect  to  family  income  was  found.  Both  veteran 
and  nonveteran  students  from  the  "under  $2,000"  families 
tended  to  earn  higher  grades  relative  to  ability  than 
students  who  reported  higher  family  incomes. 

Inspection  of  the  arroiidieada  representing  the  median  groups  in  Figure  26 
shows  a tendency  for  nonveterans  to  report  higher  incomes  than  the  veteran 
students,  nonveterans  were  more  likely  than  veterana  to  report  that  their 
father's  Income  was  $4,000  or  higher.  The  greatest  difference  between 
medians  occurs  in  the  "under  $2,0^"  category;  for  the  median  group  of 
veterans  more  than  per  cent,  reported  a family  Income  of  under  $2,000, 
while  fcr  the  median  group  of  nonveterans  leas  than  ^ per  cent  fell  in  thia 
category.  Although  fowsr  women  than  men  attempted  to  eatllBate  an  Income, 
those  who  did  closely  paralleled  the  male  nanveterana . The  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  must  be  attributed,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  general  trend  of 
incomes  during  the  war  period. 

The  variation  among  college  groups  waa  wide . At  Stewart,  for  example, 
Incomea  of  $6,000  or  more  were  reported  by  almost  80  per  cent  of  the 
veteran  and  almost  JO  per  cen,t  of  the  nonveteran  atudenta,  whi.le  at  the 
Idjldwest  City  Englneerliig  Coll.egve  about  10  per  cent  of  the  veterans  and  I5 
per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  fell  in  this  category. 
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tha  lover  part  of  Figaro  28  shove  a tendency  among  both  veteran  and 
nonveteran,  students  for  lo^er  family  Income  to  bo  associated  with  higher 
AA3.  .The  difference  between  the  students  In  the  two  extreme  categories  la 
almost  10  AAG  units . In  only  two  of  the  veteran  groiqos  Is  such  a tendency 
significant,  however;  at  Adajns.  and  Evans  the  ”undor  ^2,000”  students  are 
significantly  higher  In  mean  AAG  than  students  In  other  categories  (at  the 
1^  level  of  significance) . Veteran  students  In  this  lowest  Income  group  ore 
hl^or  In  nean  AAG  than  other  vetorane  In  nine  of  the  basic  groups  and  lower 
In  one,  which  Is  significant  at  the  % level.  The  small  numbers  of  students 
in  this  category  amoDog  the  nonveterans  make  It  impossible  to  discern  any 
trend  for  these  students. 

Although  the  bearing  of  Income  differences  upon  the  explanation  of 
vetoran-nonvoteran  differences  In  AAG  Is  difficult  to,  evaluate  from  the 
Information  available,  it  may  bo  Judged  that  father's  Income  Is  not  an 
Inportant  factor  in  accounting  for  the  differences  In  oyerachlovement  be- 
tween veterans  and  nonyeterans. 

The  slight  but  fairly  consistent  tendency  for  students  from  lower  Income 
groups  to  attain  hii^er  grades,  In  relation  to  ability,  than  students  from 
the  upper  income  groups  interesting  Implications  for  those  Interested  In 
scholarship  programs  or  other  of  subsidizing  hig^r  education.  Care 

must  be  exercised,  of  course.  In  generalizing  from  this  finding;  the  low 
iwrnitiA  students  are  in  many  instances  those  who  have  been  awarded  scholar- 
ships end  they  may,  therefore,  have  been  selected  with  unusual  care.  The 
great  similarity  in  the  trend  for  veteran  and  nonyeteran  students  suggests, 
howeyer,  that,  more  is  Involved  than  careful  selection;  scholarships  were  not 
ordinarily  awarded  to  veterans.  The  analysis  does  show  that  sons  of  low  in- 
come families  tend  to  achieve,  htgbar  grades  relative  to  their  ability  than 
the  sons  of  the  more  well-to-do  families;  there  is  considerable  vsrlatlon  In 
the  apparent  strength  of  this  tendency  In  the  various  colleges. 


Father ' s Education 


Item  44  was  included  In  order  to  make  possible  studies  of  the  differ- 
ence between,  veterans  and  nonvetersna  with  respect  to  amount  of  father ' s 
education,  the  relatlonahlp  of  father's  education  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade, 
and  the  extent  to  which  vetaran-nonvetoran  differences  can  be  explained  by 
differences  In  father's  education.  The  item  as  stated  In,  ths.  questiinanslre 
was,  '!Ew  formal,  aduoat ion  did  yoiu*  father  hsveT'  The  six  choices 
offered  were  analyzed  In  termp  of  three  eategorles,;  (A,)  xu>t  a high  eohool 
graduate,  graduated  from  hld)i  schpol,  and  (C)  graduated  from  college. 

The  results  are  Bhpiwn  graihlcally  1a  Figure  29* 

!Che  f athers  Of;  male  nonyeteran  students  tended 
to  haye  had  more  soho^^  the  yetprans ' f athera; 
about  a quarter  of  the  fonaer  group  were  college  gradu- 
atea,  whimas  fewer  than  one  In  six  veterans'  fathers 
had  ooppleted  college.  An  even  larger  proportion  of 
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vdinen  studentB'^  than,  of  male  nonreterana'  fathers 
had  received  a college  degree,  father 'e  education 
waa  not  related  to  Adjuated  Average  Greide  to  any 
jnarked  extent,  although  there  yas  a alight  tendency 
toward  underachlevement  Mipwg  nonvetereois  whose 
fathers  had  graduated  from  hlfi^  school  but  not  from 
college. 


As  ah^  by  the  position  of  the  arrowheada  which  Indicate  median  groups, 
the  majOTlty  of  the  f athera  were  not  college  graduates;  the  fathers  who  had 
2?*  p^uated  from  high  school  coiuatltuted  the  largeat  of  the  three  groups. 

fathers  of  veterans  tended  to  have  less  formal  education  than  the  fathers 
of  nonyetwans ; In,  the  median  group  half  of  the  veterans ' fathers  aot 
graduated  from  high,  school,  while  less  than  ifO  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans' 
athers  had  not  gr^uated.  Except  for  Adams  and  Stewart,  the  percentage  of 
veterans  whose  fathers  wane  npt  high,  school  graduates  was  higher  than  the 
^rc^tage  of  nonveterans  In  the  same  category  for  all  the  basic  groups. 
Similar^ ^ percentage  of  veterans  }dxoBe  fathers  were  college  graduates 

was  smaller  t^  the  percentage  of  nonyeterana  for  all  the  basic  groups  except 
Adams,  where  the  percentage  was  the  sanm.  A still  hl^r  perceirtage  of 
wo^n  students'  fathers  were  college  graduates  than  were  the  nonveteran  males' 

Amount  of  education  of  the  father  Is  apparently  unrelated  to  Adjusted 

of  the  basic  groups  are  any  of  the  category  mean 
AAO,  s significantly  different  frcoL  the  means  of  other  categories.  !Qiere  Is 
a t^ency  for  nonveterans  whose  fathers  wpre  graduated  from  hl^  school  but 
not  ftam  college  tb  underachieve;  In  ten  of  the  twelve  basic  groups  the  Cate- 
^ ^ lower  than  the  saeaxi  for  alX  questionnaire  respandentso 

Dl^erencoB  in  education  of  the  father  aj?parantly  do  not  help  to  explain  the 
veteran-nonveteran  difference  in  achlevemsnt  relative  to  ability. 

Secondary  School 

Students  wvo  asked.  In  Item  6(a),  "What  kind  of  secondary  school  did 
you  last  attend  brfore  entering  college?"  Choices  offered  were  (A)  private 
preparatory  school,  (b)  public  hlgpi  school,  and  (C.)  parochial  school.  Ilabu- 
latlons  of  responses  made  It  apparent  that  in  ittst  of  the  colleges  in 
study,  the  great  majority  of  students  were  drawn  from,  the  public  schools.  : 
Consonantly,  this  Item  will  bo  considered  only  for  three  colleges.  Adams.' 
Stewart,  ^ Douglas,  which  draw  hoaWUy  ‘from  private  secondaxy  schools; 
presentatlw  of  the  findings  will  be  United  to  a discussion  of  the  results 
for  ^se  thrse  schools. 

At  the  three  colleges  with  sufficiently  large 
private  school  groups,  the  proportions  in  the  private 
school  category  varied  from  soneidiat  under  a ip 
to  about  three  guarters  of  the  students.  At 
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only  one  of  the  three  colleges  was  there  a smaller 
percentage  of  veterans  than  of  nonveterans  from 
private  schools.  In  tvo  of  the  three  Institutions 
the  public  school  graduates  did  better  In  relation 
to  measures  of  ability  than  did  students  from  private 
secondeoy  schools . However^  the  tendency  for  pub : Ic 
school  students  to  overachieve  may  result  from  the 
previously  noted  superiority  of  students  from  the 
lowest  Income  families  and  the  likelihood  that 
scholarship  students  are  drawn  from  this  levels 
rather  than  any  difference  In  preparatlcm  provided 
by  the  two  types  of  secondary  school  In  question. 


At  Adams  about  two  thirds,  at  Stewart  about  three  foiirths,  and  at 
Douglas  somevhat  less  than  one  half  of  the  male  students  In  the  freshman 
group  had  attended  private  schools.  At  Adams  and  Stewart^  the  freshman 
veteran  group  Included  a greater  proportion  who  had  attended  private  schools 
before  entering  college  than  did  the  freshman  nonveteran  group;  at  Douglas, 
this  difference  mob  reversed.  Among  the  Interrupted  veterans  and  nonveteran 
sophomores  at  Adams  and  Stewart,  the  private  schools  contributed  a smaller 
proportion  both  of  veterans  and  nonveterems  theui  was  true  for  the  freshman 
groups . 

In  studying  the  relationship  between  type  of  secondary  school  attended 
and  AAG,  four  groups  were  used:  these  Included  freshmen  from  Adams,  Stewart, 

emd  Douglas,  and  sophomores  from  Adams.  Since  the  number  of  students  In  these 
groups  who  reported  attendance  at  parochleil  schools  Is  very  small,  and  since 
only  one  student  In  ai  i these  groups  omitted  the  Item,  only  the  results  for 
private  secondary  schools  need  be  considered. 

Since  each  of  the  four  gi^oups  Included  both  veteran  euid  nonveteran 
students,  eight  compeurlsons  of  private  school  graduates  with  graduates  of 
other  types  of  schools  were  possible.  In  seven  of  the  eight  compeurlsons, 
the  private  school  graduates  earned  lover  AAG's,  on  the  average,  than  the 
public  school  students.  In  tvo  of  these  Instances  the  difference  was  slgnlfl- 
ceuit  at  the  1^  level;  these  tvo  Instances  Involved  the  veterans  and  the  non- 
vetercms  at  Adams  who  entered  In  19^6.  In  another  case  (nonveteran  students 
at  Stewart),  the  difference  between  private  and  public  school  graduates  was 
significant  at  the  ^ level.  !Die  only  subgroup  In  which  the  public  school 
gradiiates  were  found  to  be  Inferior  In  AAG  was  the  one  containing  veterans 
at  Douglas;  this  difference  was  not  significant.  Considering  the  over-ad.! 
results,  obtaining  seven  out  of  eight  differences  In  one  direction  Is  sig- 
nificant at  only  the  10^  level  of  confidence.  !Qiese  results,  then.  Indicate 
soma  tendency  for  the  kind  of  student  who  prepared  for  college  In  private 
schools  to  uxidereushleve  In  college.  Ihe  findings  at  Adams  and  Stewart  should 
be  Interpreted  In  the  llg^t  of  the  fact  that  students  who  reported  a high 
iTifinnwA  for  the  heeul  of  their  family  also  tended  to  be  underachievers.  The 
fact  that  consistent  differences  were  found  In  the  tvo  colleges  employing 
College  Board  tests  may  atlso  be  of  some  Importance  In  Interxnreting  the  re- 
sults; possibly  the  findings  may  come  about  because  the  private  schools 
attempt  laore  than  public  schools  to  prepare  their  students  for  the  College 
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Board  teste  and  thereby  produce  test  scores  which  slightly  overestimate  the 
student's  ability.  Still  another  possibility  is  that  public  school  students 
were  selected  more  stringently  on  qualities  other  than  those  used  as  ability 
measures  In  this  study. 

Although  this  Item  could  hardly  be  eipected  to  contribute  much  to  the 
explanation  of  veteran-^nonveteran  differences  in  AAG  for  colleges  in  general; 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  indication  that  the  type  of  secondary 
school  attended  aids  in  accounting  for  vetersm— nonveteran  differences  In  these 
four  groups. 


Evaluation  of  College  I^eparatlon 


Although  the  student ' s evaluation  of  his  preparation  for  college  may 
tell  more  about  the  student  than  It  does  about  the  school  which  prepared  him; 
such  an  evaluation  may  throw  some  llc^t  upon  the  success  of  the  secondary 
school  in  preparing  its  students  for  college.  Item  26(a)  asked;  "Wien  you 
first  enrolled  In  this  college  or  university;  how  well  do  you  feel  that  you 
were  prepared;  by  vlrture  of  your  previous  education  and  experience,  for 
getting  the  most  out  of  your  coursesT"  The  choices  offered  were  (a)  very 
well  prepared;  (B)  fairly  well  prepared;  and  (C)  poorly  prepared.  Results 
for  this  item  are  given  In  Figure  30. 

In  general  the  typical  veteran  believed  that  his 
college  preparation  was  only  fairly  adequate;  the 
typical  nonveteran  (male  and  female)  held  a slightly 
more  favorable  view.  There  Is  some  tendency  for  higher 
AAO's  to  go  with  lasre  favorable  attitudes  toward  prepara- 
tion; the  trend  is  clearer  for  nonveterans  than  for 
veterans.  The  difference  between  veterans  and  non* 
veterans  in  AAG  seems  to  be  little  affected  by  the 
characteristics  Involved  in  this  item. 

A majority  of  both  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  the  typical  college 
group  considered  themselves  "fairly  well  prepared."  However;  noznreterans 
showed  a greater  tendency  than  veterans  to  consider  themselves  "very  well 
prepared; " perhaps  because  of  the  recency  of  their  secondeuy  school  training. 
Women  students  closely  resembled  male  nonveterans  in  their  estimates  of  how 
well  they  were  prepared  for  college.  The  fact  that  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  nonveterans  considered  theaselvau  "pocrly  prepared"  (in  the  median  col- 
lege group)  may  be  tuiton  either  as  an  endorsement  of  the  secondary  school 
or  as  an  IMioatlon  of  the  confidence  of  youth. 

For  both  veterans  and  nonveterans  there  appeared  to  be  a fairly  con- 
sistent relationship  between  AAO  and  evaluation  of  previous  preparation. 
iQDveterans  who  reported  that  their  college  preparation  was  poor  earned 
lower  AAG's  than  the  other  nonveterans  In  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  basic 
groups;  in  the  twelfth  group;  they  equalled  the  general  average.  The 
veterans  who  reported  that  their  preparation  vcs  poor  were  below  the  other 
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veterans  In  AAG  In  nine  of  the  twelve  groups.  The  median  of  the  mean  AAG's 
Is  in  agreement  with  this  trend.  Por  veterans^  the  median  of  the  "very  well 
prepared”  group  Is  eLLmost  l40  eu9  compared  with  12^  for  the  "poorly  prepared” 
group.  The  corresponding  figures  for  nonveterans  are  about  I30  and  11^. 
Students  who  thou^pit  themselves  very  well  prepared  for  college  were  signifi- 
cantly hlc^er  In  AAO^  at  the  1^  levels  In  two  veteran  and  one  nonveteran  engl- 
neerlzig  school  grodps . !Dils  finding  suggests  that  the  association  may  be 
stronger  for  students  In  engineering  than  for  those  In  liberal  arts. 

The  uBofulneBB  of  this  Item  for  ejqplsdnlng  veteran-nonveteran  differences 
In  AAO  turned  out  to  be  negligible  when  eveduated  by  the  sign  teat.  This  was 
tz*ue  even  thoufi^^  on  the  average^  the  veterans  were  Inclined  to  select  some- 
what more  often  ’♦•.hun  nonveterans  the  response  which  Is  associated  with  under- 
achievement. 


Housing 


There  la  reason  to  believe  that  a student's  college  experience  Is 
Influexiced  In  various  ways  by  his  living  quarters.  To  determine  whether  living 
arrangements  mlj^t  be  related  to  AAO|  students  were  asked  In  Item  30;  "Where 
are  you  living  at  the  present  timet”  Choices  offered  Included  (A)  with 
parents  or  near  relatives^  (b)  college  dormltoryi  (C)  fraternity  house^  (D) 
rooming  or  boarding  house^  (e)  apartment  or  house  (self -rented  or  owned)  and 
(F)  other  arrangements.  Results  for  this  Item  are  shown  only  In  Appendix 
Tnble  30. 


Hhlle  types  of  living  arraagaments  varied  widely 
from  college  to  college^  the  two  predominant  cate- 
gories ware  "living  with  parents  or  near  relatlvea” 
and  "living  In  dQxmltorles*"  Among  male  students^ 
the  former  was  reported  more  frequently  by  veterans, 
the  latter  by  nanveterans;  women  students  named  both 
sK>re  often  than  either  male  group.  of  housing 

had  no  marked  rolatlon  to  AAO;  however,  for  'reterans, 
renting  or  owning  one's  own  home  seemed  to  be  favor- 
ably related  *co  academic  achievement,  while  living 
with  parante  or  relatives  was  associated  with  \mder- 
achlevemant.  For  nonvetarans,  dormitory  residents 
tended  to  earn  sUi^tly  hlj^ier  AAO's  than  students 
with  othor  housing  arrangeBonts. 


The  diversity  of  the  sixteen  colleges  included  in  this  study  comes  out 
clearly  whan  the  replies  to  this  question  are  examined.  For  this  reason 

based  on  thi«  item  was  used  In  Chapter  III  to  help  describe  the  col- 
leges. When  the  basic  groups  are  viewed  as  a whole.  It  appears  that  the  most 
frequent  axrangmMnts  were  "living  with  parents  or  near  relatives"  and  "living 
In  dormitories."  !Qieae  two  plans  aooounted  for  the  majority  of  man  students 
In  all  of  the  basic  groups  except  HArrls,  Central  State,  and  Midwest  Tech. 
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At  Harris^  th©  majority  of  the  freshmem  men  were  Hying  In.  fraternity  houses  j 
at  Central  State  and  Midwest  Tech  the  Hying  arrangements  were  quite  dlyerse. 
When  median  groups  blto  compared  we  find  that  proportionately  more  yetercuis 

nonyetercuis  llyed  with  relatlyes  or  In  an  apcurtment  or  house  which  they 
rented  or  owned,  and  that  a greater  proportion  of  nonyoterans  than  of  yeterans 
llyed  In  college  dormitories  or  In  fraternity  houses . Wcanen  students ' Hying 
6Lrrangements  were  not  so  yarledj  nine  out  of  ten  Hyed  either  with  relatlyes 
or  In  dormitories,  more  frequently  the  former. 

General  results  on  the  relationship  between  yarlous  types  of  Hying 
quarters  and  AAG  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  sens  arrangements  are 
ylrtually  nonexistent  In  certain  groups.  Accordingly,  when  the  nuinber  of 
students  In  a group  who  report  a partlc\ilar  plan  dropped  below  ten,  that 
group  was  excluded  from  the  comparison*  Medians  of  the  mean  AAG's  were  not 
computed  for  this  Item.  No  clear-cut  adyantage  appears  for  any  typo  of  Hying 
quarters  In  the  twelye  basic  groups.  There  was  some  suggestion  that  Hying 
with  parents  or  relatlyes  was  an  unfayorable  arrangement  for  yeterans,  since 
yeterans  glylng  this  response  made  lower  AAO's  than  other  yeterans  In  eight 
groups  out  of  ten.  For  nonveterans,  dormitory  life  seems  somewhat  favorable, 
since  nonveterans  living  In  dormitories  were  above  other  nonveterans  In  AAG 
In  five  Instances,  tied  In  'ttiree  Instances,  and  below  them  In  none.  In  the 
eight  groups  of  yeterans  who  owned  or  rented  their  house  or  apartment,  superior 
AAO's  characterized  six  groups  out  of  eight  with  one  tie.  Although  none  of 
these  trends  can  be  considered  statistically  significant,  each  of  them  seems 
plausible,  particularly  the  last,  which  fits  the  hypothesis  that  greater 
personal  responsibility  may  go  with  higher  AAG. 

When  the  sign  test  was  applied  to  the  data  to  determine  whether  this 
Item  might  aid  In  accounting  for  yeteran-nonyeteran  differences  In  achieve- 
ment relative  to  ability,  the  resilLts  were  found  not  to  be  slgilflcant. 


Conclusions 


findings  on  the  yarlous  background  factors  considered  In  this 
chapter  lead  to  a nuinber  of  statements  describing  yarlous  characteristics 
of  veteran  nonveteran  students*  These  students  typically  had  never  had 
a clvlHan  Job  on  a fuH-tla»  basis;  but  the  proportion  who  had  hold  a full 
time  Job  was  considerably  greater  the  yeterans  than  the  nonveterans. 

Hhere  was  considerable  veurlatlon  the  yarlous  colleges,  especially 

for  the  veteran  subgroup^  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  freshmen  with 
previous  work  experience.  Die  students  typically  came  from  small  towns  or 
cities;  relatively  few  reported  having  lived  on  farms  or  In  villages  of 
less  than  2,500  population  while  attending  high  school.  The  head  of  the 
family  was  likely  to  have  had  an  income  between  ^,000  and  ^,000 

while  they  were  In  high  school;  there  was,  of  course,  marked  variation  In 
the  average  Income  from  one  college  to  another  and  within  a particular 
college.  Veterans  tended  to  report  lower  family  Incomes  than  nonveterans; 
this  finding  must  bo  discounted  somewhat,  however.  In  view  of  shifts  In 
average  Income  during  the  war  years.  Almost  half  of  the  students  reported 
that  their  fathers  Imd  not  cosipleted  hlgdi  school;  fathers  of  yeterans  had, 
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on  the  average^  lesa  formal  education  than  fathera  of  nonveterans.  Marked 
variation  occurred  from  college  to  college  in  the  proportion  of  studenta 
i^ose  fathera  were  college  graduates.  Except  in  three  of  the  coUegea^  the 
great  majority  of  studenta  were  producta  of  the  public  hlg^  achool.  The 
typical  veteran  considered  himself  fa^ly  well  prepared  for  college^  while 
the  typical  nonveteran  took  a somewhat  more  favorable  view  of  hie  prepara- 
tion. 


A number  of  background  items  showed  some  relationship  to  overachieve- 
ment.  There  was  a tendency^  especially  among  nonveterans^  for  hl£^  AAG  to 
be  euasoclated  with  residence  in  a large  city  while  attending  hl£^  school. 
There  was  also  some  tendency  for  high  AAG  to  characterize  students  coming 
from  relatively  low-income  families*  The  relationship  of  etge  to  AAG  is 
different  for  veterans  and  nonvetereuisj  the  older  veterans  excelled  In  AAG^ 
while  Awinrig  nonveterans  there  was  a tendency  for  the  younger  students  to 
be  the  ovorachlevers . There  Is  some  indication  that  private  school  students 
tended  to  underachieve  in  college^  althou£^  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
Justify  a definite  conclusion.  Amount  of  full-time  civilian  work  oiperience, 
amount  of  formal  education  completed  by  the  father^  and  type  of  living  ar- 
rangement at  college  had  no  apparent  relation  to  AAG.  A rather  clear-cut 
and  statistically  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  nonveterans' 
evaluation  of  their  preparation  and  AAGj  for  veterans,  the  trend  was  in  the 
same  direction  but  was  less  distinct. 

Hone  of  the  background  characteristics  discussed  In  this  chapter  can 
bo  said  to  help  account  for  the  general  tendency  for  veterans  to  achieve 

grades  relative  to  ability  than  nonvetoran  students.  While  veterans 
nonveterans  differ  with  regard  to  certedn  of  the  characteristics,  these 
chareicteristlcs  are  not  related  to  AAG  in  such  a way  as  to  permit  the 
interpretation  that  the  veteran-nonvetaran  dlff^ence  In  AAG  would  be 
noticeably  changed  if  ths  two  subgroups  were  alike  with  respect  to  these 
characteristics . 
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Chapter  VI 

SOME  FACTORS  BELATED  TO  M)TIVATION 


The  hypothesis  that  the  superiority  of  veteran  students  in  college 
grades  relative  to  ability  may  be  accounted  for  by  Increased  motivation^ 
which  in  turn  results  from  greater  maturity  or  from  military  service, 
deserves  serious  consideration.  Veteran  students  may,  for  example,  have 
moire  definite  vocational  objectives  or  greater  realization  of  the  import- 
ance of  college  for  advancing  their  careers.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  measure  differences  in  motivation  in  any  precise  way  by  means  of  such  a 
crude  technlq.ue  as  a questionnaire.  Nevertheless^  a number  of  items  were 
Included  with  the  hope  that  any  gross  differences  in  motivation  would  be  re 
vealed.  These  Items  have  co  do  with  such  areas  as  reasons  for  going  to 
college,  vocational  plans,  plans  with  regard  to  acceleration  of  progress 
through  college,  and  adjustment  to  the  demands  of  college  work. 


Reasons  for  Going  to  College 


Item  10  asks,  "VQiat  would  you  say  were  the  chief  reasons  for  your 
coming  to  college?"  Eight  reasons  were  listed,  and  the  student  was  in- 
structed to  indicate  the  one  which  best  stressed  his  most  important 
recuBon  by  ^ the  second  third  most  important  reasons  by  2 and 
Only  the  first  choice  was  used  in  the  snalysis. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  the  following  categories  were  used:  (a) 

"I  wanted  to  prepare  myself  for  a better-paying  Job  than  I would  otherwise 
be  able  to  got,"  (b)  "A  college  degree  is  necesseury  in  order  to  enter  the 
profession  I have  chosen,"  (c)  "I  wanted  to  Increase  my  general  knowledge," 
Anti  (b)  other  reasons.  Th«  other  reasons  were  the  remaining  choices  offered 
"wanted  a chance  to  enjoy  college  life, " "wanted  to  make  social  contacts  and 
develop  my  social  skills, " "wanted  a chance  to  find  out  idiat  line  of  work 
I would  be  most  Interested  in,"  "my  family  and  friends  eo^ected  me  to  cooe, " 
and'  "coming  to  college  Just  seemed  the  loglccd.  thing  to  do."  The  results 
aj*e  shown  graphically  in  Figure  31> 


Veterans  seemed  to  be  motivated  more  often  than 
nonveterans  by  a desire  to  prepare  for  a bet'tor-paying 
Job;  nonveterans  more  of'ten  said  they  wanted  training 
for  a profession.  Vomen  studen'ts  much  more  often  than 
in«n  said  they  wanted  to  Increase  their  genercd.  knowl- 
edge, and  more  often  gave  other  reasons,  many  of  which 
are  related  to  social  motives.  Male  students  who  went 
to  college  for  necessary  professional  training  or  for 
general  knowledge  earned  higher  grades  in  relation  to 
ability  than  those  who  vent  for  a better-paying  Job  or 
for  other  reasons;  however,  veterans  who  considered 
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getting  a better -paying  Job  their  primary  reason 
did  not  underachieve  nearly  as  much  eis  did  non- 
veterans vho  put  that  reason  first. 


There  are  noteworthy  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans 
with  respect  to  reasons  for  golzig  to  college^  according  to  these  findings. 

The  reason  most  commonly  reported  by  veterans  was  preparation  for  a better- 
paying Job.  In  eleven  of  the  twelve  basic  groups  this  reason  weis  given 
more  frequently  by  veterans  than  by  nonvetereuis  • Finding  eleven  out  of 
twelve  differences  In  the  same  direction  would  be  escpected  by  chance  less 
t.han  once  In  a hundred  times.  For  nonveterans^  the  most  commonly  given 
reeison  was  to  obtain  necessary  training  for  professional  workj  this  reason 
was  given  by  nonveterans  more  often  than  by  veterans  In  ten  of  the  twelve 
groups.  Possibly  the  veterans^  being  older,  were  less  willing  to  spend 
additional  years  In  professional  graduate  schools . To  Increase  general 
knowledge  was  given  Infrequently  by  both  subgroups  j In  the  median  group 
the  percentage  Is  about  15 . Die  "other  reasons"  were  given  more  often  by 
nonveterans  In  eleven  of  the  twelve  subgroups. 

The  desire  to  qualify  for  better-paying  Jobs  was  more  popular  with 
engineering  students  than  wlidi  those  enrolled  In  liberal  artsj  the  top  three 
dots  In  the  figure,  both  In  the  veteran  and  nonveteran  columns,  represent 
the  engineering  schools.  Students  at  Adams  emd  Stewart  gave  this  reason 
less  often  than  students  at  other  colleges j they  tended  more  often  than 
other  groups  to  give  "general  knowledge"  as  the  chief  reason  for  going  to 
college.  Women  students  apparently  did  not  resendsle  men  very  closely  In 
their  motivation  for  going  to  college;  they  f cur. more  often  gave  "general 
knowledge"  as  their  chief  reason,  and  they  also  gave  "other  reasons"  more 
often  than  the  men. 

Reference  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure  shows  that  the  Item  bears 
a fairly  close  relation  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  Students  giving  pro- 
fessional training  or  general  knowledge  as  their  reasons  for  attending  col- 
lege earned  grades  In  relation  to  ability  than  do  students  who 

attended  In  order  to  prepare  for  a better -paying  Job  or  for  other  reasons. 

differences  are  not  significant  for  most  of  the  groups,  althou£^  both 
veterans  And  nonveterans  at  Adams  who  gave  professional  training  as  the 
chief  reason  are  significantly  hlg^r  (at  the  1^  level)  In  AAG  than  other 
studentc^  and  those  giving  "other  reasons"  are  significantly  lower.  At 
Stewart  nonveterans  giving  better-paying  Jobs  as  the  reeison  euro  significantly 
lower  •t'-hAA  other  nonveterans.  In  eleven  of  the  twelve  nonvetereui  groups, 
the  mean  AAG  for  the  professional  training  category  Is  hlf^er  than  the  mean 
AAG  for  students  In  the  remaining  categories.  !Qie  relationship  of  the  Item 
categories  to  AAG  Is  very  similar  for  veterans  and  nonveterans,  except  that 
preparation  for  a better-paying  Job  Is  not  sissoclated  with  low  AAG  for 
veterans  to  as  great  an  extwt  as  It  la  for  nonveterans. 

Item  does  not  help  In  accounting  for  the  tendency  for  veterans  to 
earn  >^^g>^Ar  AAO's  thim  nonveterans,  since  the  veterazis  are  not  more  numerous 
•hhun  nonveterans  In  Item  categories  which  are  associated  with  high  AAG's. 
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Vocational  Flans 


Several  of  the  questionnaire  items  oxe  related  to  vocational  objec- 
tives. These  items  have  to  do  with  the  kind  of  vocational  objective,  the 
certainty  of  this  vocational  plan,  and  the  im(portance  eiscribed  to  college 
greuluation  and  to  college  grades  in  relation  to  vocational  opportnmlties . 

VocationeLL  Objective.  Item  11  is  a free-answer  item:  "What  kind  of  work 

are  you  planning  to  do  after  you  finish  your  studies?  (Describe  the  Job 
at'  specifically  as  you  can.)"  Four  categories  vere  used  in  coding  the 
responses;  the  instructions  which  vere  prepared  for  the  coders  are  shown 
in  Appendix  A.  The  four  categories  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

(a)  the  profession  named  is  one  requiring  graduate  study;  (B)  the  profes- 
sion named  probably  requires  a college  degree  but  not  necessarily  any 
greiduate  training;  (C)  other  professions  or  occupations  not  cleissif iable 
under  (A)  or  (B)  were  named;  or  broeid  fields  such  as  business,  agriculture, 
civil  service,  or  politics  vere  mentioned;  or  the  respondent  stated  that 
he  was  not  planning  to  work;  and  (D)  markedly  different  alternatives  were 
being  considered  or  the  respondent  said  he  was  imdecided.  !Ihe  results  of 
a study  of  the  accuracy  of  the  coding  were  given  in  Chapter  II.  A summary 
of  the  Item  11  analysis  is  shown  in  Figure  32. 

Thft  distributions  of  responses  for  veterans  emd 
for  nonveteran  students  were  very  similar,  although 
there  was  a tendency  for  nonveterans  to  name  occupa- 
tions requiring  graduate  training  more  often  than 
veterans.  Women  students  named  Jobs  requiring  gradu- 
ate work  considerably  less  frequently  than  did  men. 

For  both  veterans  and  nonveterans,  higher  AAG  was 
associated  with  choice  of  professions  requiring 
greater  amounts  of  educational  training. 


The  most  common  type  of  response,  both  for  veterans  and  nonveterans, 
was  the  rather  miscellaneous  category  C.  In  the  median  group  more  than  3^ 
per  cent  of  both  veterems  and  nonveterans  vere  in  this  category.  Jobs  re- 
quiring graduate  study  and  Jobs  requiring  a college  degree  but  not  graduate 
study  were  chosen  about  equally  often;  the  median  percentage  in  each  of  these 
categories  was  about  25*  Less  than  15  per  cent  were  in  the  tmdeclded  cate- 
gory. There  are  in  general  only  minor  differences  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans with  respect  to  the  medians,  as  indicated  by  the  positions  of  the 
arrowheads  in  Figure  32;  but  nonveterans  named  occupations  requiring  gradu- 
ate training  someidiat  more  often  than  did  the  veterans. 

Variability  among  colleges  is  especially  gpreat  with  respect  to  per 
cent  giving  professions  requiring  graduate  training.  At  one  college.  Miller, 
alJBOst  6^  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  are  in  this  category,  while  in  the 
engineering  schools  the  percentage  drops  to  about  10.  W<m3n  students  con- 
templated professions  requiring  graduate  study  far  less  often  than  did  men. 
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FIOURE  32.  YOCATIOIIAL  OBJECTIVE:  ITEM  11 
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relfttlonaliip  of  the  Item  to  Adjusted  Average  Qrade  Is  shown  in 
the  lover  part  of  the  figure.  For  both  veterans  and  nonveterans  there  Is 
a tendency  for  the  lines  to  slope  downward  to  the  right.  Categories  k, 
atiH  c form  a continuum  roughly  ordered  with  respect  to  amount  of  train- 
ing required  for  the  occupation,  and  hi^er  AAO  is  associated  with  greater 
ammiivfrfl  of  required  training.  Individuals  who  are  undecided  about  voca- 
tions tend  to  earn  low  AAO's.  Differences  are  highly  significant  at  Adams 
for  all  of  the  first  three  category  means,  and  significant  differences 
(at  the  1ft  level)  are  also  found  for  veterans  planning  careers  requiring 
graduate  study  at  Stewart  and  Midwest  Tech.  Ihe  mean  AAO  for  students 
chops  professions  requiring  graduate  study  is  higher  than  the  mean  AAO 
of  other  students  in  ten  of  the  twelve  groiips  for  veterans  and  in  nine  of 
the  twelve  groups  for  nonveterems*  Die  Category  C students  (other  profes- 
sions or  occupations,  or  broad  fields)  tend  to  be  lower  than  other  students 
they  atre  lower  in  maah  aao  for  eleven  groups  of  veterans  and  all  twelve 
groiipn  of  nonveterans.  Such  conalotency  of  results  is  highly  significant. 
Category  C tends  to  be  a "catchall"  category,  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
"broad  fields";  if  it  contained  only  Jobs  which  did  not  require  college 
training,  the  difference  in  mean  AAO  might  be  even  greater . 

In  Interpreting  these  results,  the  possibility  should  bo  considered 
that  the  relationship  between  kind  of  vocational  objective  and  AAO  is 
Influenced  by  the  grades  the  students  have  obtained.  Students  may  have 
laodif  ied  their  vocational  plans  in  a manner  idiich  is  consistent  with  the 
college  grades  they  had  etlready  earned  in  their  freshman  year. 

Die  item  does  not  help  to  account  for  the  tendency  of  veterans  to 
earn  higher  AAO's.  Since  nonveterans  more  often  possess  the  characteristic 
which  is  most  strongly  euasoclated  with  overachleveoent  (preferring  a Job 
i*equlring  graduate  study)  and  veterans  more  often  possess  the  character- 
istic associated  with  underachleveaent  (Jobs  least  likely  to  require  col- 
lege training),  the  item  would  on  the  contrary  load  one  to  expect  the  non- 
veterans to  excel  in  grades  relative  to  ability. 

It  would  probably  be  more  recdJLstic  to  conclude  that  vocational  choice 
poses  different  problems  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans;  the  sacrifices 
Involved  in  extended  professional  training  would  bo  substantially  greater 
for  veterans,  who  eure  starting  college  at  the  age  when  students  usually 
are  completing  collie,  than  for  nonveterans. 

Cezi^eklnty  of  Vocational  Qiolce.  Item  12  asks , "How  siure  do  you  feel  that 
you  will  actually  do  this  general  kind  of  work?"  The  categories  used  in 
the  analysis  are  thA  same  as  the  choices  as  printed  in  the  questionnaire: 
(a)  I am  edmost  certain;  (B)  I probably  will,  but  may  do  a one  thing  else, 
nnti  (c)  I am  not  at  i sure  idiat  I shall  do.  Ihe  results  for  this  item 
are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  33* 

More  male  veterans  than  nonveterans  were  "almost 
certain"  of  their  vocational  objectives,  although  an 
edJBOst  equal  proportion  of  each  wore  "not  at  all  sure" 
what  they  would  do.  Women  students  tended  to  be  less 
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sure  than  loen.  Students  vho  vere  fairly  sure  of 
the  of  work  they  would  do  earned  hl^er  AAO'a 
than  those  who  vere  uncertcdn  about  their  objectives. 


Inspection  of  the  arrowheads  Indicating  oedlans  In  Figure  33  shows 
that  the  veterans  are  "almost  certain"  slightly  more  frequently  than  are 
the  noDveteranSi  nonveterans  fall  isore  frequently  in  the  Biddle  cate- 
gory. About  20  per  cent  of  both  veterans  and  nonveterans  are  not  at  all 
siire  of  what  kind  of  work  they  will  do.  OSiis  proportion  la  higher  than 
the  tmdeclded  category  on  the  previous  Itea^  probably  because  some  of  the 
undecided  students  wrote  i!n  the  naiaes  of  broad  occiQMtlanaX  fields  In 
response  to  Item  11. 

Tarlablllty  ainong  the  college  groups  Is  not  eztreae.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  discover  that  the  engineering  school  groiqie  are  at  or  near  the  bottom 
with  respect  to  percentage  of  "almost  certain"  responses.  Vosien  students 
tended  to  be  less  store  of  their  vocational  objectives  than  the  men.  The 
women  at  Douglas  vere  most  extreas  In  this  regard:  over  half  said  that  they 
vere  not  at  all  sure  what  they  would  do. 

Certainty  of  vocational  tends  to  be  associated  with  hlgbor  Adjusted 
Average  Grade;  the  median  AAO  for  students  who  are  certain  Is  nearly  ten 
points  higher  t.hRn  Tor  those  ^iho  say  they  are  not  at  all  avare.  Ihe  mean  AAG 
of  veterans  idio  are  not  at  a.11  sure  Is  lower  than  the  mean  AAG  of  veterans  In 
other  categories  In  eleven  of  tlie  twelve  basic  groups;  for  noocveterans  It  Is 
lower  In  nine  of  the  twelve  groiQ>s,  with  a tie  In  two  cases. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  siiperlorlty  of  veterans  In  grades  relative 
ho  ability  would  be  reduced  If  veterans  and  nooveterans  were  alike  with  re- 
gard to  certainty  of  vocational  objective.  While  veterans  are  "certain" 
scsaeidiat  more  often  than  nonveterans^  It  happens  that  the  veterans  in  the 
"probable"  category  earn  AAG's  which  are  as  high  as  for  those  vho  are  certain. 
TVift  net  result  Is  that  the  sign  test  results  are  almost  exactly  what  would  be 
expected  by  chance. 

Importance  of  College  Graduation.  !Ihe  next  Item  in  the  questionnaire^  Item 
13~  asks,  ''How  liQ>OTtemt  Is  It  for  you  to  graduate  from  college  In  order  to 
do  the  iciTwi  of  work  you  are  planning  to  do7"”~5ifo”categorles  inaore  used  in 
the  analysis  of  the  responses:  (A)  absolutely  necessary,  and  (B)  not  abso- 

lutely necessary.  The  students  in  the  first  category  are  those  vho  checked, 

"I  can't  do  that  kirtti  of  work  unless  I have  a college  degree."  The  second 
category  Includes  students  who  said  a college  degree  was  not  absolutely 
necessaury  or  that  It  wasn't  at  necessary.  The  results  are  shown  in 
Figure  3^. 


The  majority  of  male  students  considered  col- 
lege graduation  absolutely  necessary  to  their  future 
plans,  with  a slightly  larger  proportion  of  non- 
veterans  than  veterans  eipreoelng  this  opinion. 

Women  students  more  often  considered  a college  degree 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  their  planned  occxqwitlon. 
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Students  vho  considered  college  graduation  essen- 
tial obtained  higher  AAO's  than  those  vho  did  not. 
!Ihe  Judged  Ijqportarce  of  college  graduation  Is 
significantly  related  to  AAO;  but  the  frequencies 
of  the  questionnaire  responses  were  such  as  to  lead 
to  the  escpectancy  that  the  nonveterans,  rather  than 
the  veterems,  would  excel  in  grades  relative  to 
ability. 


College  graduation  was  considered  absolutely  necessary  by  a aajority 
of  the  male  students.  Women  students  considered  graduation  essential  much 
less  often,  although  there  was  one  exceptional  group:  vcnen  at  Eastern  City 

chose  the  first  category  slightly  zoore  often  even  than  the  men.  Honreterans 
considered  college  graduation  necessary  somewhat  more-  often  than  did  the 
veteran  students.  ^ eight  of  the  nine  liberal  arts  colleges  among  the 
basic  groups,  the  nonveterans  chose  the  "necessary"  response  more  often  than 
the  veterans;  while  in  engineering  schools  the  veterans  and  nonveterans  vere 
more  similar  with  respect  to  the  inq>ortance  attached  to  college  graduation. 

Ihere  is  a rather  marked  tendency  for  students  who  regard  college  gradua- 
tion as  essentled.  to  be  overachievers  In  ccxaparlson  to  students  idio  do  not 
consider  graduation  absolutely  necessary.  The  difference  in  mean  AAO  between 
the  two  category  means  amounts  to  about  ten  points  for  both  veterans  and  non- 
veterans, Judging  from  the  medlcui  groups.  In  three  of  the  veteran  and  two 
of  the  nonveteran  groups,  the  difference  in  mean  AAQ  between  those  who  though^ 
graduation  was  essential  and  those  ^o  did  not  was  significant  at  the  1^  level. 
In  A.1 1 twelve  of  the  veteran  groups  and  in  eleven  of  the  twelve  nonveteran 
groups,  those  idio  said  graduation  was  not  essential  earned  a lover  mean  AAG 
than  students  in  the  other  category;  such  a jiroportlon  of  differences  In  one 
direction  would  be  expected  by  chance  less  than  once  in  a himdred  times. 

On  the  basis  of  this  item,  one  would  expect  the  zionveterans  rather  than 
the  veterans  to  be  superior  In  Adjusted  Average  Grade,  since  nonveterans 
possess  the  characveristic  associated  with  overachievement  to  a greater  ex- 
tent than  do  the  veterans.  Although  the  results  of  the  sign  test  are  consist- 
ent in  direction  with  this  statement,  the  resxilts  are  by  no  means  significant. 
Here,  again,  the  i>osslbillty  that  this  question  meant  one  thing  to  veterans 
and  another  thiTig  to  nonveterans  must  be  considered.  A nonveteran  vho  con- 
sidered that  graduation  was  not  essential  nay  have  been  low  in  academic 
inclinations;  the  veteran,  being  older,  may  hove  adopted  the  seune  view  as 
a realistic  adjustment  to  the  fact  that  he  might  be  unable  to  complete  his 
college  work. 

Importance  of  College  Grades.  Die  next  questionnaire  item  has  to  do  with 
the  importance  attached  to  college  grades.  Die  statement  of  Item  l4  is, 

"How  important  do  you  think  college  grades  will  bo  in  relation  to  the  kind 
of  opportunities  that  will  be  available  to  you  after  college?"  Die  three 
choices  were  (A)  very  inporbant,  (B)  fairly  important,  and  (C)  hardly 
important  at  all.  The  results  for  the  twelve  basic  groups  sure  presented 
in  the  usual  fashion  in  Figure 
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Veterans  tended  to  put  sll^tly  less  a tress  on 
grades  than  did  male  noxnreterans ; both  groups  most 
frequently  felt  college  grades  would  be  only  fairly 
logportant  In  relation  to  vocational  opportimitles . 

Somewhat  fewer  women  atudenta  felt  grades  would  be 
"very  liqportant"  than  the  member  a of  either  male 
grot;q>.  Mean  AAO's  obtained  were  quite  closely  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  Ixnportance  the  students 
attached  to  grades. 

As  Indicated  by  the  medians  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure,  half  of 
the  male  nonvetereuis  and  somevhat  more  of  the  veterans  Judged  that  grades 
would  be  only  fairly  important.  About  a third  of  the  students  felt  that 
grades  were  very  Importeuit.  Nonveterans  believed  that  grades  were  very 
important  slightly  more  frequently  than  veterans  and  that  grades  were  hardly 
lsq)orteuit  at  T someidiat  less  frequently.  !Die  variability  among  colleges 
with  regard  to  the  frequencies  of  responses  was  moderate.  Students  In  the 
engineering  colleges  tended  to  report  that  they  felt  grades  were  "hardly 
tnq>ortant  at  eLU"  less  frequently  than  the  students  in  the  liberal  arts 
colleges.  In  genei*al,  a somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  women  students  con- 
sidered grades  "vfery  liiqKMrtant"  in  relation  to  future  opportunities  than 
did  either  male  group. 

The  tendency  for  students  who  considered  grades  very  ijqportant  to  earn 
higher  AAO's  than  other  students  Is  rather  marked,  and  tl  ) lelatlonship  Is 
very  sliollar  for  the  veteran  'fhe  nonveteran  stiidents.  Ihe  superiority 
in  mean  AAO  of  the  students  choosing  "very  important"  Is  significant  at  the 
1^  level  in  five  veteran  groups  and  one  nonveteran  group.  Students  In  this 
category  were  superior  to  other  studenis  In  ten  veteran  and  eleven  nonveteran 
groups. 

Again  we  find  that  the  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  would 
not  be  reduced  If  they  wore  equated  with  respect  to  questionnaire  response. 
Veterans  and  nonveterans  are  too  similar  with  regard  to  the  liiq>ortance  attached 
to  college  grades  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  the  voteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ence In  AA3  can  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  this  variable. 

Sinnm>i.Ty.  Ma.1  a students,  both  Veteran  and  nonveteran,  most  cuDnonly  reported 
that  they  were  plemnlng  to  get  a jpb  for  which  college  graduation  or  graduate 
study  Is  essential.  Fewer  than  15'  per  cent  gave  responses  idiich  Indicated 
that  no  decision  had  been  made  as  to  the  kind  of  work  they  planned  to  do. 

Women  students  planned  to  do  work  requiring  graduate  study  far  less  often 
than  men,  and  were  more  often  undecided.  A somewhat  greater  proportion  of 
veterans  were  certain  of  their  vocational  objectives  than  was  true  of  non- 
veterant.  College  graduation  was  considered  necessary  by  a majority  of  the 
male  students;  the  male  nonvetereuis  considered  graduation  essential  someidiat 
more  often  theua  the  veterems.  Women  much  less  frequently  thou^t  that 
graduation  was  essential.  Male  nonveterans  tended  to  ascribe  slightly 
greater  toq>ortance  to  college  grades  than  did  the  male  veterans  or  the 
women  r 
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Adjusted  Average  Qi  des  tended  to  be  earned  by  students  who 
planned  to  enter  a profession  requiring  college  or  graduate  training, 
irtio  vere  ceirtaln  of  their  vocational  objectives , who  considered  college 
graduation  essenMal  for  their  work,  and  who  believed  that  college  grades 
were  very  important  in  relation  to  vocational  opportunities.  The  tendency 
for  veterans  to  excel  nonveterans  in  grades  relative  to  ability  cannot  bo 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  any  of  the  items  concomed  with  vocational, 
plans,  to  fact,  on  two  of  the  items  (nature  of  vocational  ada  and  ln5>ort- 
ance  of  college  graduation)  nonveterans  more  often  than  the  veterans 
possessed  the  charausterlstic  which  is  associated  with  higher  AAQ.  (hi  the 
basis  of  these  items,  one  would  ei^ct  the  nonveterans  rather  than  the 
veterans  to  excel  in  grades  relative  to  ability. 


Acceleration  of  College  I^Mgress 


An  indication  of  the  feeling  of  urgency  with  regard  to  ccBq>leting  one's 
education  and  getting  on  with  his  career  may  be  given  by  the  response  to 
Questionnaire  Item  21.  Ohio  item  asks,  "Are  you  plazming  to  take  your  degree 
in  less  the  imufti  emount  of  time  spent  (either  by  attending  summer 

sessions  or  by  taking  a heavier  than  noimal  loeul  of  courses)?"  toe  response 
categories  used  in  the  analysis  were  (A)  yes,  and  (B)  no.  (A  few  students 
who  planned  to  take  more  than  the  normal  amount  of  time  and  irtio  did  not  plan 
to  graduate  were  also  Included  in  Category  B.)  toe  results  of  the  analysis 
are  shown  in  Figure  36. 


Veterans  apparently  do  experience  a greater 
feeling  of  urgency  to  get  about  the  business  of 
AUTTiitig  a living,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  much 
larger  proportion  planning  to  finish  in  less  than 
the  iisual  time,  toose  veterans  who  plan  to  acceler- 
ate tend  ight-iy  to  earn  highor  gzsdes  relative  to 
ability  than  veterans  who  do  not,  but  among  non- 
veterans Intention  of  eu:celeratlon  is  not  related 
to  AAO. 


It  is  apparent  that  a much  larger  proportion  of  veteran  students  planned 
to  accelerate  their  i>rogreoo  through  college  than  was  true  of  the  nonveteran 
students,  to  the  madift"  groups,  about  kO  per  cent  of  the  veterans  and  less 
•hiiATi  xo  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  planned  to  take  their  degrees  in  less 
than  the  usual  amount  of  time.  Even  fewer  of  the  women  students  planned  an 
accelerated  program.  !Ihe  variability  among  colleges  was  not  great  for  the 
responses  of  nonveterans;  but  among  veterans  there  was  considerable  varia- 
bility. At  Miller  more  thAn  WA^if  of  the  veterans  planned  to  accelerate,  and 
the  proportion  was  cnren  greater  at  Taylor,  Eastern  City,  suod  dentral  State 
(for  the  group  which  entered  in  19^5)  • On  the  other  hand,  at  Stewart  and 
at  the  Midwest  City  College  of  Engineering  fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
veterans  planned  to  graduate  in  less  than  the  nozmal  time,  toese  varia- 
tions ere  probably  the  restat  of  different  regulations  in  effect  in  the 
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various  colleges.  I^obably  the  metUazi  percentage  of  veterans  plaxmlng  to 
accelerate  would  be  even  hl^er  if  university  regulations  at  all  institu- 
tions freely  permitted  acceleration. 

For  nonvetereuos  there  is  no  consistent  tendency  for  plan  to  coiqplete 
college  in  less  than  the  normal  time  to  be  associated  with  higher  grades 
relative  to  ability.  Die  mean  AAQ  (for  the  median  groups)  is  eLLmost  ex- 
actly the  saae  for  both  of  the  item  categories . ibnong  veterans,  however, 
there  is  a slight  but  generally  nonsignificant  tendency  for  students  who 
wish  to  accelerate  to  earn  higher  AAO's  than  students  who  do  not  wish  to 
accelerate.  Although  veterans  differ  considerably  from  nonveteraxis  with 
respect  to  the  intention  to  cooplete  college  quickly,  the  relationship  of 
the  item  to  AAB  is  too  weak  to  permit  us  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that  the 
veteran  superiority  is  due  to  any  characteristic  assessed  by  this  question- 
naire Item. 


Adjustment  to  the  Demands  of  College  Study 


It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a measure  of  motivation  for 
academic  work  in  college  might  be  obtained  by  finding  out  something  about 
the  student's  work  habits,  how  difficult  he  finds  it  to  keep  up  in  his 
work  to  do  his  assignments  on  time.  Diree  Items  were  Included  in  the 
questionnaire  idiich  it  was  hoped  would  at  least  reveal  any  gross  differences 
idilch  ffli^t  exist  between  veterans  euid  nonveteirans  with  regeurd  to  this  aspect 
of  his  adjiistment  to  the  dsnands  of  college. 

Die  Difficulty  of  College  Work.  Item  20  asks,  "Have  you  found  it  more  or 
less  difficult  to  keep  ip  in  your  work  this  term  than  you  had  expected  it 
to  be?"  Diree  response  categories  were  used:  (A)  more  difficult,  (B) 

about  as  expected,  and  (C)  less  difficult.  Diese  categories  were  fonned 
by  COTbinlng  certain  of  the  five  choices  as  given  in  the  questionnaire. 

Ohe  results  for  the  twelve  basic  groups  are  shown  in  Figure  37  • 


Male  veterans  and  nonveterans  are  quite  slmilai* 
in  their  Judgments  of  the  difflciaty  of  keeping  up  in 
college  work.  Almost  half  of  both  groups  found  it 
more  difficult  than  they  had  e:Q>ected;  relatively  few 
thought  it  less  difficult.  Die  opinions  of  women  stu- 
dents agree  closely  to  those  of  men  in  this  regcurd. 

Die  relationship  of  Adjusted  Average  Greides  to  Judged 
difficulty  of  college  work  is  highly  significant,  those 
feeling  the  work  more  difficult  than  eiqpected  obtaining 
low  AAD's,  those  feeling  it  less  difficult  obtaining 
high  AAO's.  Dlls,  of  course,  may  result  from  rational- 
ization of  known  achievement. 

Almost  of  the  students  reported  that  they  found  it  more  difficult 
to  keep  up  in  their  college  work  than  they  had  expected,  while  only  about 
15  per  cent  thought  that  it  was  less  difficult.  Die  differences  between 
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veterans  and.  nonveterans  In  Judgments  about  the  difficulty  of  college  work  • 

are  veiy  slight^  and  wojnen  students  appear  to  be  quite  similar  to  men  in  j 

this  regcurd-  Insofar  as  judgments  about  the  experienced  difficulty  of  col- 
lege  work  reflect  interest  or  motivation^  there  is  no  indication  that  | 

veterans  are  more  strongly  motivated  than  the  nonveterans.  | 

i 

The  Judgments  about  the  difficulty  of  college  work  are  quite  closely  j 

related  to  Adjusted  Average  Grades.  Students  who  reported  that  their  work 
WEIS  less  difficult  than  they  had  expected  earned  AAG*s  which  on  the  average 
were  ne^ly  20  points  higher  than  the  AAG's  of  students  who  felt  that  "the 

work  was  more  difficult  than  they  had  expected.  The  relationship  is  highly  h 

significant.  In  six  of  the  twelve  veteran  groups  and  five  of  the  twelve  non- 
veteran groups,  students  who  said  "more  difficult"  earned  significantly 
lower  mean  AAG's  (at  the  1^  level)  than  students  choosing  other  responses. 

In  all  twelve  groups,  both  for  veterans  and  nonveterans,  the  mean  AAG  of  the 
students  reporting  "more  difficult"  was  lower  than  the  mean  AAG,  for  students 
giving  other  responses.  Such  consistency  in  the  direction  of  the  differ- 
ences would  be  expected  by  chance  less  than  once  in  a hundred  times. 

In  considering  how  this  finding  should  be  Interpreted,  we  again  must' 
remember  that  the  questionnaires  were  filled  out  after  the  students  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  their  academic  success  as  measiired  by  grades,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  relationship  between  item  and  AAG  was  enhanced 
by  a tendency  to  rationalize  their  grades  on  the  basis  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  work. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  Judgments  about  the  difficulty  of  college  i 

work,  whether  they  are  Interpreted  as  rationalizations  or  as  evidence  of 
strength  of  interest  and  motivation,  do  not  provide  an  explanation  of  the 
higher  gra.'les  relative  to  ability  which  are  earned  by  veteran  students. 

Although  the  item  is  significantly  related  to  AAG;  the  veterans  and  non- 
veterans are  too  similar  with  respect  to  the  proportion  choosing  each  cate- 
gory to  permit  the  Interpretation  that  the  characteristic  measured  by  the 
item  accounts  for  the  veteran -nonveteran  difference  in  AAG. 

Effort.  Item  28  attacks  the  problem  of  assessing  motivation  in  a very 
direct  manner  j the  question  is,  "In  general,  would  you  say  you  usually 
exert  strong  effort  to  do  good  work  in  your  courses,  or  do  you  tend  to 
do  Just  enough  to  get  by?"  Only  two  categories  were  en4>loj7®d  in  the 
analysis:  (A)  usually  exert  strong  effort,  eind  (B)  usually  do  not  exert 

strong  effort.  This  second  category  Included  students  yhp  checked  either 
"I  work  fairly  hard  in  some  courses,  not  so  heurd  in  others"  or  "I  usually 
tend  to  do  Just  enou^  work  to  get  by  with  fair  grades."  The  results  are 
shown  in  Figiare  38. 

There  is  close  agreement  among  male  veterans, 
male  nonveterans  and  female  students  in  the  amount 
of  effort  claimed;  about  one  fourth  of  each  group 
said  they  usually  exerted  strong  effort.  The  Ad- 
. Justed  Average  Grades  are  significantly  hi^er  for 
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s'buden'ts  who  cleiliiied  "they  exerted  strong  effort  than 
for  thoae  who  did  not.  As  in  the  previous  item  con- 
cerning difficulty  of  work  load,  these  may  he  after- 
the-fact  rationalizations. 

Again  we  find  that  veterans  and  nonveterans  are  strikingly  similar 
with  regard  to  proportions  choosing  the  two  categories.  About  one  foxarth 
of  the  students  claimed  that  they  usually  exerted  strong  effort.  Women 
students  were  very  similar  to  the  men  in  this  respect.  Qhe  twelve  basic 
groups  tended  to  be  rather  similar  to  one  anotheri  the  highest  percentage 
of  students  claiming  strong  effort  was  about  40,  at  Midwest  City,  and  the 
lowest  (xuader  twenty  per  cent)  at  Evans,  Central  State  and  Llttletown 
State.  Engineering  schools  do  not  appear  to  be  particularly  high  in  the 
proportion  of  students  who  say  they  usueiUy  work  hard. 

The  relationship  of  amoxmt  of  effort  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade  is 
marked;  it  is  similar  to  the  preceding  item  with  regard  to  significance 
tests.  Again  the  possibility  that  rationalization  is  involved  must  not 
be  overlooked,  however;  students  with  low  grades  may  have  tended  to  feel 
that  they  could  have  earned  higher  grades  if  they  had  really  tried. 

• Because  of  the  marked  similarity  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in 

proportion  giving  each  response,  the  superiority  of  the  veterans  in  AAG 
i cannot  be  attributed  to  amoxmt  of  effort  as  assessed  by  this  questionnaire 

I item. 

j 

i Keeping  Up-to-Date..  Another  questionnaire  item  designed  to  get  at  differ- 
I encehih  motivation  is  Item  29,  which  asks,  ."In  general,  how  well  do  you 

f keep  up-to-date  in  yovir  study  assignments?"  The  three  categories  xised  in 

j the  analysis  are  (A)  keep  ahead,  (3)  up-to-date,  and  (C)  behind.  This  item 

! represents  another  rather  direct  approach  to  assessing  motivation,  but  puts 

i the  Judgment  on  a slightly  more  objective  basis  than  th©  preceding  item. 
Since  the  analysis  of  this  item  gives  results  which  are  in  general  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  items,  no  figure  is  presented;  the  de- 
tailed results  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table  29. 

Again  both  male  veterans  and  nonveterans  showed 
the  seme  pattern  of  response;  about  three  fourths 
said  they  usually  kept  up-to-date  in  their  study 
assignments.  An  even  higher  proportion  of  women 
students  fell  into  this  category.  Ths  relatively 
flnia.1 1 proportion  of  students  who  generally  kept 
fthaad  in  their  studies  earned  significantly  higher 
AAG's  than  these  who  fell  behind. 

Approximately  three  fourths  of  the  m£ile  students  in  the  median  group 
gave  the  second  response->-they  claimed  that  they  usually  got  their  assign- 
ments done  on  time.  About  15  per  cent  were  so  eager  that  they  completed 
assignments  before  they  were  due,  and  the  remaining  10  per  cent  were 
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usually  late  getting  assignments  done,  according  to  the  questionnaire 
responses.  The  similarity  betvfeen  veterans  and  nonveterans  with  regard 
to  the  proportion  in  the  three  categories  is  striking,  althoiogh  there  is 
a slightly  smaller  proporti.on  of  the  veterans  who  would  admit  being 
laggards . Somewhat  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  Women  students  reported 
that  they  usually  got  their  assignments  done  on  time.  Variations  among 
the  colleges  are  again  not  extreme,  and  there  is  no  tendency  for  engineer- 
ing students  to  be  characterized  by  greater  or  less  promptness  in  doing 
assignments  than  liberal  .arts  students. 

The  relation  of  "keeping  up-to-date"  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade  is 
again  highly  significant.  Students  who  claim  to  complete  assignments  before 
they  are  due  earn  AAG’s  which  are  on  the  average  about  30  points  higher  than 
those  earned  by  students  who  are  usiially  behind  in  their  work. 

Although  the  item  is  significantly  related  to  AAG,  the  differences  be- 
tween veterans  and  nonveterans  in  proportions  choosing  the  various  response 
categories  are  too  small  to  permit  \is  to  conclude  that  differences  in  keep- 
ing up-to-date  account  for  the  superiority  of  veteran  students  in  grades 
relative  to  ability. 

Summary.  tTir  three  items  discussed  in  this  section,  which  presumably  are 
related  to  such  factors  as  Interest  and  motivation,  show  that  veteran  and 
nonveteran  male  students  are  strikingly  similar.  Almost  half  of  the  students 
felt  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep  up  in  their  work  than  they  had  ex- 
pected. Only  about  a quarter  of  the  students  claimed  that  they  usually  ex- 
erted "strong  effort"  in  their  work.  About  three  fourths  said  that  they 
usually  got  their  assignments  done  on  time,  the  remainder  being  either  ahead 
of  time  or  behind  time.  Women  students  do  not  differ  markedly  from  the  men, 
although  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  them  were  in  the  middle  category 
with  respect  to  keeping  up-to-date  on  assignments. 

All  three  items— difficulty  in  keeping  up  in  college  work,  amount  of 
effort  exerted,  and  keeping  up-to-date  in  study  assignments — are  signifi- 
cantly related  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  The  relationship  may,  however, 
be  enhanced  by  the  tendency  of  students  to  rationalize,  since  they  knew 
their  first-term  grades,  at  least,  at  the  time  they  filled  dut  the  question- 
naire. None  of  the  items  helps  to  account  for  the  veteran  superiority  in 
AAG,  since  veterans  and  nonveterans  could  scarcely  be  more  similar  with 
regard  to  the  proportions  choosing  the  various  response  categories. 


Conclusions 


There  seems  to  be  some  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans 
with  regard  to  motives  for  attending  college.  The  reason  for  going  to 
college  most  often  given  by  nonveterans  was  to  get  necessary  training  for 
entering  a profession^  veterans  most  often  said  they  wished  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a better-paying  job.  Possibly  one  reason  for  the  difference 
is  that  the  veteran  students,  being  older,  were  not  willing  to  spend  addi- 
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tlonal  yeaxs  in  professional  graduate  schools.  Women  students  differed 
considerably  from  the  men;  they  much  more  often  said  that  they  wanted  to 
increase  general  knowledge,  or  they  gave  other  reasons  which  are  related 
to  social  motives. 

The  analysis  of  a number  of  items  having  to  do  with  vocational  plans 
showed  only  slight  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans.  Students 
in  both  groups  were  typically  planning  to  get  a Job  for  which  college  gradu- 
ation or  graduate  work  is  essential,  and  fewer  than  15  P©r  cent  indicated 
that  they  had  made  no  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  work  they  would  do. 

Veterans  tended  to  ei^ress  certainty  as  to  their  vocational  choice  somewhat 
more  often  than  nonveterans.  Nonveterans  more  often  considered  college 
graduation  essential  for  their  vocation  and  tended  "to  ascribe  greater 
importsince  to  college  grades  than  thei  vetei'ans.  Fewer  women  students  bhan 
men  were  planning  to  go  into  a profession  req.uirlng  graduate  work;  women 
were  more  likely  than  men  to  be  undecided  about  a vocation.  They  tended 
to  ascribe  less  Importance  to  college  graduation  than  did  the  male  students. 

sex  differences  with  regard  to  items  pertaining  to  vocational  plans  do 
not  seem  surprising  in  the  light  of  the  different  roles  ordinarily  played 
by  women  in  our  society. 

The  greater  feeling  of  urgency  on  the  part  of  the  veteran  student  is 
shown  by  the  responses  bo  a question  about  acceleration  of  the  college 
program.  A much  larger  proportion  of  veterans  than  of  honveterans  were 
planning  to  graduate  in  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  time. 

Veteran  and  nonveteran  students  were  strikingly  similar  in  their 
responses  to  a scries  of  items  designed  to  investigate  how  the  students 
are  adjusting  to  the  demands  of  college  life.  Almost  half  of  the  students 
felt  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep  up  in  their  college  work  than  they 
had  expected.  Only  about  a quarter  claimed  that  they  usually  exerted 
"strong  effort"  in  their  work,  although  about  three  fourths  said  that  they 
usually  got  their  work  done  on  time.  Women  students  did  not  differ  markedly 
from  men  in  their  replies  to  these  questions . 

Those  students  tended  to  earn  higher  grades  in  relation  to  ability  who 
went  to  college  for  necessary  professional  training  or  general  knowledge, 
planned  to  enter  a profession  requiring  graduate  training,  wore  certain 
of  their  vocational  choice,  considered  college  graduation  essential  for 
their  future  work,  and  believed  that  college  grades  were  very  important  in 
relation  to  vocational  opportunities.  Many  of  these  trends  seem  to  indi- 
cate a realistic  view  of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  the  students,  in  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  \mdergraduate  record  for  admission  to  a graduate 
or  professional  school.  Planning  to  accelerate  progress  through  college  is 
slightly  eiSBOclated  with  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grade  for  veterans  but  not 
for  nonveterans.  The  three  items  dealing  with  adjiistment  to  the  demands  of 
college --the  experience  of  having  difficulty  in  keeping  up  in  college  work, 
amount  of  effort,  and  keeping  up  to  date  on  assignments --are  all  signifi- 
cantly related  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade;  but  it  appears  likely  that  the 
relationship  may  be  enhanced  by  a tendency  on  the  part  of  the  students  to 
rationalize  ("Xes,  my  grades  are  low,  but  I didn't  really  try  very  hard  ). 
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The  superiority  of  veterans  cazmot  be  espXained  on  the  basis  of  the 
aspects  of  academic  motivation  dealt  with  in  this  chapter,  even  though 
these  items  were  rather  clearly  related  to  AAG*  The  veterans  and  nonveterans 
were  very  similar  with  Tespect  to  the  proportions  "choosing  the  various 
response  categories  tc>  'nsjoy  of  tt.e  items.  On  two  of  the  items  (those 
dealing  with  the  kind  of  vocational  objective  and  the  Importance  of  col- 
lege Kraduation)  the  nonveterans  possessed  the  characteristic  associated 
with  high  AAG  somewhat  more  oft^  than  the  veterans.  None  of  the  items 
showed  a markedly  highor  proportion  of  veterans  choosing  the  responses 
associated  with  high  AAG  or  of  nonveterans  choosing  the  responses  associated 
with  low  AAG's. 
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Chapter  VII 


THE  WORRIES  OF  COLLEGE  STUDEIiTS 


Another  hypothesis  which  should  he  tested  is  that  the  tendency  for 
veteran  students  to  achieve  higher  grades  in  relation  to  ability  than  non- 
veteran students  is  due  to  differences  in  such  characteristics  as  emotional 
stability,  anxiety,  or  feelings  of  insecurity.  When  the  veterans  began  re- 
turning to  college,  concern  was  e:^ressed  by  some  college  administrators 
with  regard  to  the  psychological  adjustment  of  the  veteran  student  to  col- 
lege life.  Although  such  concern  was  later  felt  to  be  unjustified,  there 
Tnight  still  be  a difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  general 
quality  of  adjustment.  While  it  is  usually  assumed  that  well-adjiisted  stu- 
dents earn  better  grades  than  poor ly~ad justed  students,  such  a relationship 
does  not  necessarily  exist  for  all  kinds  or  sources  of  worry.  It  therefore 
seemed  worth-while  to  find  out,  so  far  as  is  possible  by  means  of  a question- 
naire, how  veterans  and  nonveterans  compare  in  their  tendency  to  worry  about 
variovis  types  of  problems,  to  study  the  relationship  between  worry  and  Ad- 
justed Average  Grade,  and  to  find  out  if  the  tendency  for  veterans  to  excel 
nonveterans  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade  is  due  to  the  more  frequent  possession 
by  veterans  of  worry-characteristics  which  are  associated  with  higher  AAG. 


Sixteen  questionnaire  items  deal  with  worries.  Item  39  is  a general 
question,  "Do  you  sometimes  feel  worried  and  anxious  or  upset?"  \diich  was 
intended  to  reveal  gross  differences  in  neiorotic  tendencies.  The  next  item. 
Item  40,  is  really  thirteen  related  items,  each  of  which  is  intended  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  students  are  worried  or  anxious  about  some  particular 
problem  area.  There  is  also  one  open-end  item,  inquiring  about  sources  of 
worry  not  mentioned  in  the  questionnaire.  The  last  of  the  items  discussed 
in  this  chapter  requires  the  student  to  judge  to  what  extent  any  of  his  prob- 
lems has  interfered  with  college  work. 


The  Frequency  of  Worry 


The  question  (Item  39)  was  "Do  you  sometimes  feel  worried  and  anxious 
or  upset?"  and  the  answers  were  (A)  yes,  frequently,  (b)  occasionally,  and 
(c)  seldom  or  never.  Figure  39  shows  the  distribution  of  the  response 
frequencies  for  the  twelve  basic  groups  and  the  relation  of  the  item  to 
Adjusted  Average  Grade. 


The  analysis  of  this  very  general  question 
about  feelings  of  worry  and  anxiety  shows  that 
veterans  and  npnveterans  were  essentially  alike  in 
their  answers . Women  were  more  likely  to  report 
that  they  worried  frequently  than  were  men  students. 
There  is  a tendency  for  greater  amount  of  worry  to 
be  associated  with  lower  Adjusted  Average  Grade; 
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this  tendency  is  significant  fcr  veteran  students . 
The  superioD.'lty  of  veterans  in  MG  is,  however; 
not  due  to  a difference  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans in  amo\mt  of  worry. 


Most  students  reported  that  they  felt  worried  and  anxious  occasionally; 
in  the  median  group  eOmost  60  per  cent  of  the  students;  both  veteran  and  non- 
veteran;  faU  into  this  category.  About  20  per  cent  said  they  worried  fre- 
quently, and  about  25  per  cent  seldom  or  never;  there  is  a very  slight 
tendency,  as  shown  by  the  arrowheads  in  Figure  39  which  indicate  median 
veilues,  for  the  veterans  to  worry  less  than  the  nonveterans.  Women  worry 
more  than  men,  according  to  their  responses  to  this  questionnaire  item;  at 
eight  of  the  nine  colleges  where  women's  questionnaire  responses  were  tabu- 
lated, the  women  chose  the  "yes,  frequently"  response  more  often  than  male 
nonveterans.  Finding  eight  out  of  nine  differences  in  one  direction  would 
be  expected  by  chance  less  than  five  times  in  a hundred. 

The  lower  part  of  the  figure  shows  that  there  is  a tendency  for  those 
students  ^o  worry  most  to  earn  the  lowest  grades  relative  to  ability. 

The  difference  between  the  median  values  of  the  mean  MG  for  the  "worriers" 
and  those  who  worry  least  is  about  10.  The  relationship  appears  to  be 
slightly  greater  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans.  The  mean  MG  for  the 
"frequent"  worriers  is  lower  than  for  other  students  In  eleven  of  the  twelve 
basic  groups,  when  veterans  only  are  considered;  this  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferences would  occur  by  chance  less  than  once  in  a hundred  times . At  Adams 
the  veterans  who  checked  "yes,  frequently"  are  significantly  lower  (at  the 
1^  level)  than  other  veterans,  and  those  who  checked  "seldom  or  never"  are 
significantly  higher.  At  Stewart,  also,  the  veterans  in  the  first  category 
are  significantly  low. 

Tendency  to  feel  worried  and  anxious,  as  measured  by  this  ?tem,  cannot 
account  for  the  superiority  of  veteran  students,  since  veterans  and  nonveterans 
are  very  similar  with  respect  to  the  proportions  choosing  each  category  of 
this  questionnaire  item. 


What  Students  Worry  About 


The  item  previously  discussed  deals  with  woiry  and  anxiety  In  a very 
general  way.  In  the  varlotis  parte  of  Item  40  the  students  were  asked  to 
report  on  tendencies  to  worry  about  specific  problem  areas,  in  order  to 
find  out  what  are  the  major  problem  areeis  and  to  find  out  If  the  relation 
of  AAG  to  worry  depends  at  all  upon  the  kind  of  worry.  The  item  is  as 
follows : "Below  are  listed  some  sources  of  worry  and  anxiety  which  seem 

to  be  bothering  a good  many  students  at  the  present  time.  For  each  problem 
check  the  appropriate  category  to  show  how  much  you  have  been  bothered  by 
the  problem  during  this  term. " The  three  categories  provided  were 
bothered  very  much,  bothered  some,  emd  little  or  not  at  all*  The  results 
of  the  analysis  of  Items  40(a)  to  40(m)  are  presented  below.  The  order  in 
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which  these  Buh-ltems  are  discussed  is  the  order  of  their  Importance,  for 
male  nonveterans , as  sources  of  vorry.  (The  ranking  is  "based  on  the  median 

of  the  percentages  for  the  twelve  haslc  groups.)^  ^ 

% 

Concentration.  The  source  of  vorry  mentioned  ini  Item  4o(g)  is  ”belng  unable 
to  concentrate.^''  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  40. 

Veterans  were  bothered  to  a greater  extent  hy 
inability  to  concentrate  than  were  nonveteran  stu- 
dents, according  to  these  questionnaire  findings. 

Women  were  also  more  concerned  about  concentration 
than  nonveterans.  Tendency  to  worry  about  concentra- 
tion bears  a marked  relationship  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade:  students  who  worried  least  earned  the  highest 

Adjusted  Average  Grades.  This  item  also  showed  a con- 
sistent tendency  for  nonveterans  to  give  responses 
associated  with  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grade  more 
often  than  veterans  did. 


The  general  pattern  of  results  for  this  item  is  rather  similar,  so  far 
as  percentages  are  concerned,  to  that  for  Item  39 > the  general  item  on  worry 
and  anxiety.  About  35  P®r  cent  of  the  students,  veterans  and  nonveterans 
alike,  fall  in  the  middle  "bothered  seme"  category,  as  shown  by  the  arrow- 
heads which  indicate  the  median  values.  Veterans,  however,  tend  to  be 
"bothered  very  much"  somewhat  more  often  and  "little  or  not  at  all"  slightly 
less  often  than  the  nonveterans.  In  eleven  of  the  twelve  basic  groups  a 
larger  proportion  of  veterans  than  nonveterans  said  they  were  bothered  very 
much  by  being  unable  to  concentrate.  Women  tend  to  worry  about  concentra- 
tion somewhat  more  than  the  male  nonveterans. 

The  tendency  to  worry  about  being  unable  to  concentrate  bears  a close 
relationship  to  AAG,  as  is  shown  in  the  lower  portion,  of  Figure  40.  The 
difference  in  median  values  of  mean  AAG  between  those  who  were  bothered 
very  much  and  those  who  were  bothered  little  amounts  to  more  than  25  points 
for  both  veteran  and  nonveteran  students.  The  direction  of  the  relation- 
ship is  the  expected  one— much  worry  is  associated  with  low  AAG.  Veterans 
who  were  bothered  vary  much  are  significantly  lower  in  mean  AAG  (at  the  1^ 
level)  than  lother  veterans  in  nine  of  the  twelve  basic  groups,  and  those 
bothered  little  are  slgnlflcahtly  higher  in  mean  AAG  In  eight  of  the 
twelve  groups  V The  number  of  instances  of  significant  differences  is 
smaller  for  nonveterans.  For  both  veterans  and  nonveteirans,  students  in 
the  "little  or  not  at  all"  category  earned  higher  AAG'’^s  than  other  students 
in  all  twelve  groups.  The  relationship  may  of  course  be  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  the  students  knew  their  grades  at  the  time  they  responded  to  the 
questionnaire. 

Among  135  responses  which  were  associated  with  hetter*than*average 
AAG  for  both  veterans  and  nonveterans,  nonveterans  were  more  likely  than 
veterans  to  give  the  preferred  response  In  ten  comparisons,  with  two  ties; 
this  result  is  significant  at  the  ^ level.  Thus,  if  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  had  been  equal  in  worry  about  inability  to  concentrate,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  veterans  in  AAG  would  presumably  have  been  enhanced.  ‘ 
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Getting  Accustomed  to  College  Study.  The  second  most  coinmon  soiirce  of  worry 
HTTinng  nonveteran  males  was  getting  accustomed  to  college  study."  Item 
4o(f),  like  the  preceding  one,  emphasises  a problem  of  academic  adjustment. 
Tho  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  4l . 


Male  veterans,  male  nonveterans,  and  female  stu- 
dents were  very  similar  in  amount  of  worry  about 
getting  accustomed  to  college  study;  two  out  of  five 
students  were  bothered  little  or  none  by  this  problem. 

Those  bothered  least  earned  significantly  higher  Ad- 
justed Average  Grades  than  those  bothered  very  much. 

Veteran  and  nonveteran  students  were  very  similar  in  their  tendencies 
to  worry  about  getting  accustomed  to  college  study.  About  15  psr  cent  re~ 
ported  that  they  were  bothered  very  much,  45  per  cent  bothered  some,  and  40 
per  cent  little  or  not  at  all.  Women  students  were  typically  very  similar 
to  men  in  this  respect,  and  there  was  relatively  little  variability  among 
colleges  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  students  in  each  category. 

The  relationship  of  this  worry  item  to  AAG  is  even  more  striking  than 
that  of  the  preceding  one.  The  difference  between  the  median  values  of  mean 
AAG  for  the  two  extreme  item  categories  is  almost  35* 

twelve  groups,  for  both  veterans  and  nonveterans,  those  bothered  very  much 
were  lower  in  mean  AAG  nnd  those  bothered  little  were  higher  in  mean  AAG 
than  the  remaining  students  in  the  same  college  groups . Thirty-one  of  these 
48  differences  were  significant  at  the  1^  level. 

Again  it  is  found  that  the  factor  assessed  by  the  item  does  not  help 
to  account  for  the  superiority  of  veterans  in  mean  AAG;  although  amount  of 
worry  is  closely  related  to  AAG,  veterans  and  nonveterans  are  very  similar 
with  respect  to  amount  of  concern  expressed  about  getting  accustomed  to  col- 
lege study. 

Deciding  What  Coiirse  of  Study  to  Follow.  A pertinent  finding  for  persons 
Interested  in  student  adjustment  is  the  fact  that  when  the  sources  of  worry 
82*0  put  in  reuik-order  (betsed  on  tli©  responses  of  nonveteran  s*uudents)^  the 
top  three  sources  of  worry  are  primarily  concerned  with  academic  adjustment. 
"Being  unable  to  concentrate"  and  "getting  accustomed  to  college  study  were 
the  most  common  reasons  for  worry,  and  the  third  is  "trying  to  decide  what 
course  of  study  to  follow."  The  results  of  the  analysis  of  Item  40(k)  are 
shown  in  Figure  42. 

Veterans  appear  to  have  worried  someyhat  less 
about  choosing  a course  of  study  than  did  nonveterans. 

Women  students  were  more  apt  to  be  worried  about  this 
problem  than  msle  students . Q!here  is  a slight  but 
consistent  tendency  for  superior  AAG  to  be  associated 
With  lack  of  worry  about  choosing  a course  of  study. 

This  item  may  account  to  a slight  extent  for  veteran 
superiority  in  mean  AAG,  clL though  the  sign  test  results 
[ are  not  significant. 
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Again  the  simllaTity  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  amount  of  worry  is 
rather  marked;  although  there  is  a slight  tendency  for  the  nonveterans  to 
worry  somewhat  more  than  veterans  about  what  course  of  study  to  follow.  The 
difference  is  greatest  on  the  "little  or  not  at  all"  category,  where  the 
median  value  for  veterans  is  about  55  Psr  cent  and  for  nonveterans  between 
45  and  50  P®r  cent.  In  ten  of  the  twelve  groups  fewer  nonveterans  than 
veterans  checked  this  response.  Only  about  I5  per  cent  of  the  students 
reported  that  they  were  bothered  very  much  about  deciding  what  course  of 
study  to  follow.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  previous  finding 
that  more  nonveterans  than  veterans  eo’e  uncertain  as  to  the  kind  of  work 
they  will  do.  Engineering  school  students  appeirently  worry  less  about 
what  course  of  study  to  follow  than  liberal  arts  students,  presumably  be- 
cause they  have  already  committed  themselves  to  a course  of  study  within 
which  there  is  less  freedom  of  choice.  Women  students,  who  reported  much 
more  often  than  men  that  they  were  undecided  about  vocational  choice,  worry 
more  than  men  about  what  course  of  study  to  follow.  A smaller  percentage 
of  women  reported  little  or  no  worry  than  did  male  nonveterans  in  eight  out 
of  nine  of  the  groups  where  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Tendency  to  worry  about  course  of  study  is  associated  with  lower  Ad- 
justed Average  Grade,  but  the  relationship  is  less  marked  than  for  the  two 
kinds  of  academic  worries  previously  discussed.  The  difference  between  the 
median  values  of  mean  AAG  for  the  extreme  categories  of  the  Item  is  less 
than  15  points.  Nonveteran  students  who  reported  little  or  no  worry  were 
superior  in  mean  AAG  to  other  nonveterans  in  all  twelve  basic  groups ^ 
veteran  students  checking  this  category  were  superior  in  eleven  of  the  twelve 
groups.  However,  only  three  of  these  twenty-four  differences  are  significant 
at  the  1$  level.  The  hypothesis  that  the  relationship  is  merely  a matter 
of  students^  rationalizing  grades  earned  seems  less  plausible  for  this  item 
than  for  certain  others  which  have  been  discussed.  The  fact  that  the  re- 
sults are  consistent  with  those  found  for  certainty  of  vocational  choice 
tends  to  confirm  the  findings  for  both  items. 

On  the  whole,  since  veterans  are  slightly  less  likely  to  worry  about 
what  course  of  study  to  follow,  and  since  freedom  from  worry  about  choice 
of  study  shows  some  association  with  Adjusted  Average  Grade,  it  seems  pos- 
sible that  this  item  would  aid  in  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ences. Application  of  the  sign  test  does  show  a tendency  in  this  direction; 
the  tendency,  however,  is  by  no  means  consistent  enough  to  be  statistically 
significant.  The  results  for  this  item  cannot  be  considered  to  help  in 
accounting  for  the  veteran  superiority  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 

Making  Ends  Meet.  The  source  of  worry  included  as  Item  4o(a)  was  "making 
ends  meet  financially."  For  this  and  the  succeeding  sources  of  worry,  only 
two  categories  were  used  in  the  analysis;  (A)  bothered  some,  or  bothered 
very  much,  and  (b)  little  or  not  at  all.  The  combination  of  the  "some" 
and  "very  much"  responses  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  more  ex- 
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treme  response  was  infrequently  chosen  by  the  students.  Hie  results  of  the  | 

analysis  for  Item  ^O(a)  are  shown  in  Figure  43*  i 

I 

5 

A considerably  greater  proportion  of  maJ.e  veteran  | 

students  than  of  male  nonveterans  were  bothered  about  j 

financesj  women  students  were  least  concerned  about  j 

making  ends  meet  financially.  This  item  tends  only  ' 

subtly  to  be  related  to  AAG;  students  who  worried 
earned  somewhat  lower  AAG's  than  those  not  bothered 
about  making  ends  meet. 

Financial  worries,  which  for  nonveterans  were  fourth  in  order  of  import- 
ance, ranked  second  for  veteran  students.  Ihis  is  the  only  one  of  the  sources 
of  worry  studied  where  a striking  difference  between  veteran  and  nonveteran 
students  was  found.  The  median  value  of  the  percentage  of  veteran.s  who  were 
bothered  some  or  very  much  was  about  65,  while  for  nonveterans  the  median  per- 
centage was  about  45.  Veteran  students  chose  the  "bothered  soukj  or  very  much 
category  more  often  than  nonveterans  in  all  of  the  basic  groups  except  Stewart, 

\diere  the  proportions  were  the  same.  There  was  considerable  variability  among 
the  colleges,  however,  ifith  respect  to  the  proportion  of  veteran  students  who 
reported  being  bothered  by  financial  considerations.  Veterans  were  most  con- 
cerned about  finances  at  Evans  and  Littletown  State,  where  about  75  Psr  cent 
reported  being  bothered  some  or  very  much  about  making  ends  meet,  smallest 

proportion  in  this  category  was  found  at  Stewart,  where  only  abouL  4-0  per  cent 
were  bothered.  The  variability  is  much  less  when  only  nonveterans  are  con- 
sidered. 

Superficially,  it  might  appear  strange  that  students  who  are  given  fi- 
nancial assistance  throu^  the  educational  provisions  of  the  01  Bill  worry 
about  money  more  than  those  who  are  not  given  assistance.  The  reason  for 
the  paradox  is  probably  related  tc  the  fact  that,  as  has  previously  been 
reported,  veterans  come  more  often  from  families  whose  economic  status  would 
preclude  college  attendance  without  some  financial  assistance.  Apparently 
the  educational  provisions  of  the  01  Bill  have  encouraged  a number  of 
veteran  students  to  enter  college^  even  thou^  the  amount  of  financial 
assistance  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  face  with  confidence  the 
financial  problems  entailed. 

Making  ends  meet  financially  is  one  of  the  few  sources  of  worry  which 
concern  women  students  less  than  men.  In  all  of  the  nine  groups  where 
comparisons  can  be  made,  women  students  indicated  that  they  were  bothered 
"some  or  very  much"  less  freg.uently  then  male  nonveterans. 

There  is  a slight  and  generally  insignificant  tendency  for  worry  about 
finances  to  be  associated  with  lower  grades  relative  to  ability.  Veteran 
students  vho  worry  "little  or  not  at  all"  are  higher  in  mean  AAO  than  those 
who  are  bothered  "some  or  very  much"  in  eig^t  of  the  twelve  groups,  and  non- 
veterans  are  higher  in  nine  of  the  groups. 

In  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  proportions  between  veterans  and 
nonveterans  reporting  financial  worries,  the  weak  association  of  this  worry 
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with  MG  prevents  the  Item  from  having  any  important  bearing  on  veteran - 
nonveteran  differences  in  AAG)  this  conclusion  Is  confimied  by  the  outcome 
of  the  sign  test. 

Feelings  of  Inferiority.  The  eource  of  worry  Included  as  Item  4o(  j)  Is 
^'feell^s  of  Inferiority,  Inability  to  compete  with  others  or  to  live  up  to 
your  own  standeirds.”  This  Item^  like  the  following  one  on  nervousness ^ Is 
related  to  personality  or  general  quality  of  psychological  adjustment. 

These  two  Items  come  together  In  rank  order  of  Importance  behind  the  soxarces 
of  worry  concerned  with  academic  and  flnanclail  problems.  The  results  for 
Item  4o(j)  are  shown  In  Figure  44. 

Nonveterans  were  bothered  by  feelings  of  in- 
feriority more  often  than  were  veteran  students,  and 
women  tended  to  be  bothered  by  Inferiority  feelings 
more  frequently  than  the  male  nonveterans.  Among 
veterans,  students  who  worried  about  feelings  of  in- 
feriority te^^ded  to  earn  sli^itly  lower  MG's  than 
those  not  bothered. 


Nonveteran  students  Indicate  by  their  Item  responses  that  they  worry 
more  than  veterans  about  feelings  of  Inferiority.  The  median  value  of  the 
percentage  checking  "bothered  some  or  very  much"  Is  about  30  for  veterans 
and  4-0  for  nonveterans.  In  n-Ti  twelve  of  the  basic  groups,  the  percentage 
for  nonveterans  exceeds  that  for  veterans,  which  would  be  expected  to  occur 
by  chance  less  than  once  In  a hundred  times.  This  finding  Is  reasonable  in 
the  light  of  the  greater  age  and  experience  of  the  veteran  students.  The 
difference  In  amount  of  concern  about  feelings  of  inferiority  Is  not  neces- 
sarily due  to  greater  experience  making  veterans  more  confident;  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  the  presence  of  veteran  students  has  affected  the  self-confidence 
of  the  younger  nonveterans.  The  el ^teen-}' ear-old  freshman  student,  who  Is 
perhaps  away  from  home  for  the  first  time,  may  feel  quite  Inadequate  In  com- 
peting with  the  numerous  older  veteran  students. 

Women  students  are  again  found  to  exceed  the  men  in  amount  of  worry  as 
indicated  by  questionnaire  responses,  although  the  difference  Is  not  great. 
The  median  value  for  women  who  worry  at  least  some  Is  about  4-5  per  cent  as 
compared  with  4-0  for  nonveterans . The  percentage  of  women  who  reported 
concern  about  feelings  of  inferiority  Is  greater  than  that  for  nonyeterans 
In  six  of  the  nine  groups  containing  women. 

The  relationship  to  MG  of  worry  about  feelings  of  inferiority  Is  In 
the  same  direction  as  has  usually  been  found--greater  worry  goes  with  lower 
Adjusted  Average  Grade.  This  time  the  association  appears  to  be  somewhat 
closer  for  veterans  than  for  nonyeterans,  although  It  Is  generally  Insignifi- 
cant. In  only  one  groip  Is  a significant  difference  (st  the  1^  level)  found- 
veterans  at  Harris  who  worry  about  Inferiority  are  significantly  lower  in 
mean  AAG  than  those  who  do  not.  In  ten  of  the  twelve  groups  the  veterans 
who  worry  earn  a lower  mean  AAG  than  those  who  do  net,  and  In  one  case 
there  Is  no  difference . Since  veterans  on  a campus  with  nonveteran  fresh- 
man. students  would  have  generally  less  reeuson  to  indicate  that,  they  are 
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bothered  by  feelingB  of  inferiority  urtless  the  feeling  is  based  on  a more 
fundamental  personality  characteristic,  the  item  may  be  touching  on  a more 
basic  problem  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans » 

Again  the  item  does  not  help  in  accounting  for  the  observed  superiority 
of  veterans  in  mean  AAG,  although  they  more  often  than  nonveterans  possess 
the  characteristic  whiich  is  eissociated  with  higher  achievement  relative  to 
ability.  The  validity  of  the  item  is  too  low,  especially  for  nonveterans, 
to  permit  a significant  result. 

Nervousness  . The  source  of  worry  included  as  Item  4o(d)  was  simply  "nervous - 
nessT"  IFwas  intended  that  this  item  might  ftamish  a crude  measure  of 
anxiety  or  neurotic  tendency.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure 

45o 


Veterans  tended  to  be  bothered  by  nervousness 
only  slightly  more  often  than  male  nonveterans,  but 
neither  group  reported  this  worry  as  frequently  as 
I did  women  students . Among  the  nonveterans  there  was 

I a slight  tendency  for  the  worries  to  earn  lower  Ad- 

I Justed  Average  Grades  than  those  not  bothered  about 

I nervousness . 

j 

Again,  only  a slight  difference  is  found  between  veteran  and  nonveteran 
students  in  tendency  to  be  bothered  by  nervousness . In  the  median  group  of 
veterans.,  about  4-0  per  cent  are  bothered  some  or  very  much,  and  the  proportion 
is  slightly  lower  for  nonveterans.  The  greater  tendency  toward  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  veterans  is  not  significant;  in  only  nine  of  the  twelve 
I beisic  groups  are  veterans  bothered  by  nervousness  more  often  than  are  non- 
[ veterans . 

Women  students  show  a greater  tendency  to  worry  about  nervousness  than 
men.  In  the  median  group  about  55  Per  cent  of  the  women  students  report 
that  they  are  bothered  some  or  very  much,  and  in  all  nine  colleges  where 
women  students  were  studied,  a hi^r  proportion  of  women  than  of  male  non- 
veterans reported  being  bothered  by  nervoiisness;  there  was,  however,  one 
college  in  which  the  male  veteran  subgroup  exceeded  the  women  in  this 
respect. 

Variability  among  colleges  was  not  great  for  most  of  the  items  on 
sources  of  worry,  and  this  item  is  no  exception.  The  largest  proportions 
of  worriers  about  nervousness  were  at  Central  State  and  Evans,  where  more 
than  50  per  cent  reported  that  they  worried  some  or  very  much  about  nervous- 
ness. The  smallest  proportion  was  at  Middle  State,  where  less  than  25  per 
cent  of  the  students  were  in  this  category. 

As  is  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of  Figure  4-5,  there  is  a slight 
tendency  aiaong  nonveterans  for  worriers  to  earn  lower  grades  relative  to 
ability  than  those  who  report  little  or  no  worry  about  nervousness.  The 
association  is  not  significant,  however,  and  for  veteran  students  there 
is  practically  no  relationship.  Because  of  this  insignificant  relationship 
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between  the  two  variables,  the  tendency  for  veterans  to  earn  higher  AAG's 
than  nonveterans  obviously  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  dif-’ 
ferential  in  amount  of  worry  about  nervousness. 

Getting  to  Know  People  Socially.  Following  the  worries  about  academic  ad- 
justment, finances,  and  neiirotic  tendencies  in  order  of  importance  come  two 
sources  of  worry  which  have  to  do  with  social  adjustment.  The  first  of 
these  is  "getting  to  know  people  socially,"  which  is  Item  4o(h).  The  re- 
s\ilts  are  shown  in  Figure  46. 

Getting  to  know  people  socially  bothered  non- 
veterans considerably  more  than  veterans.  Women 
reported  concern  more  frequently  than  male  veterans 
but  less  than  male  nonveterems.  Concern  over  getting 
to  know  people  is  associated  with  high  Adjusted  Average 
Grade . Nonveterans  showed  a rather  consistent  tendency 
to  choose  the  responses  associated  with  better-than- 
average  Adjusted  Average  Grade  more  often  than  did 
veterans . 

Veteran  students  are  apparently  less  concerned  about  getting  to  know 
people  socially  than  the  nonveterans.  The  median  percentage  of  students  who 
reported  being  bothered  some  or  very  much  is  about  25  for  veterans  and  55 
for  nonveterans.  In  eleven  of  the  twelve  basic  groups,  proportionately  more 
nonveterans  than  veterans  expressed  concern  about  getting  to  know  people 
socially.  Women  students  typically  worried  more  than  the  veteran  men  but 
less  than  the  nonveteran  men  about  this  aspect  of  social  adjustment.  The 
fact  that  women  are  less  concerned  than  the  male  nonveterans,  who  are  about 
equal  in  age,  perhaps  reflects  the  greater  rate  of  physical  maturation  in 
girls. 

In  the  case  of  every  source  of  worry  so  far  considered,  greater  worry 
is  associated  with  lower  AAG.  Worry  about  getting  to  know  people  socially, 
however,  is  associated  with  higher  AAG.  The  difference  between  the  median 
values  is  more  than  10  points  of  AAG,  both  for  veterans  and  nonveterans. 

In  all  twelve  groups,  veterans  who  reported  worry  earned  higher  AAG’s,  on 
the  average,  than  those  who  did  not,  and  in  eleven  of  the  twelve  groups  the 
nonveterans  who  worried  were  higher.  Five  of  these  twenty-four  differences 
were  significant  at  the  1^  level,  and  an  additional  five  were  significant 
at  the  level.  At  least  in  their  own  estimation,  it  woiild  appear  that 
the  overachie vers  are  somewhat  less  successful  in  their  social  relation- 
ships than  are  the  underachievers.  One  possibility  is  that  those  who  worry 
are  those  who  spend  less  time  in  social  activities,  being  less  successful 
in  social  relationships,  and  who  therefore  have  more  time  to  devote  to  aca- 
desd.c  pursuits . 

We  find,  then,  that  nonveteran  students  possess  more  often  than  veterans 
the  characteristic  which  is  'associated  with  high  Adjusted  Average  Grade;  a 
tendency  to  worry  about  getting  to  know  people  socially.  This  item  would 
therefore  lead  to  the  expectation  that  nonveterans  rather  than  veterans 
would  excel  in  grades  relative  to  ability,  ^e  sign  test  showed  that  in  ten 
out  of  eleven  instances  where  both  veterans  and  nonveterans  had  high  mean 
AAG's,  the  veterans  were  more  likely  to  be  represented  than  the  nonveterans; 
this  tendency  is  significant  at  the  ^ level. 
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Giryliig  to  Make  Up  a Deficiency  In  Preparation.  Another  source  of  worry 
\rtiich  is  concerned  with  the  academic  adjustment  of  students  was  stated,  in 
Item  4o(l),  as  "trying  to  make  up  a deficiency  in  preparation  for  some 
course."  This  is  the  only  item  relating  to  scholastic  problems  which  was 
not  near  the  top  of  the  list  in  order  of  importance.  The  results  of  the 
analysis  are  shown  only  in  Appendix  Table  4o(l). 

About  a third  of  the  students,  whether  male 
veteran,  msile  nonveteran,  or  female  students,  were 
bothered  about  trying  to  make  up  a deficiency  in 
preparation  for  some  coiarse.  Students  concerned 
about  this  source  of  worry  earned  significantly 
lower  AAG'a  than  those  not  bothered  by  trying  to 
make  up  a deficiency. 

Approximately  one  third  of  the  students,  regardless  of  veteran  status, 
reported  that  they  were  bothered  some  or  very  much  about  making  up  a defi- 
ciency in  their  training.  Being  away  from  school  for  two  or  three  years 
did  not,  according  to  this  evidence,  produce  any  marked  feeling  of  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  veterans  about  being  Inadequately  prepared  to  xmdertake 
their  college  work.  Women  students  were  not  found  to  worry  more  than  men 
about  making  up  a deficiency. 

Variability  nwiong  colleges  was  not  unusuedly  great,  but  it  is  of  interest 
that  the  smallest  proportion  of  students  who  reported  worry  about  making  up 
a deficiency  (exclusive  of  interrupted  groups)  was  found  at  Taylor.  This 
may  reflect  the  fact  that  Taylor  has  a rather  elaborate  system  of  placement 
tests  in  the  initial  classification  of  students. 

As  is  true  of  the  other  academic  worry  items,  worry  about  making  up  a 
deficiency  bears  a rather  close  relationship  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 

The  difference  betv^jeen  the  median  values  of  the  mean  AAG'a  of  those  in  the 
two  item  categories  is  about  20  points,  both  for  veteran  and  nonveteran  stu- 
dents. In  none  of  the  groups,  either  for  veterans  or  nonveterans,  did  the 
stxidents  who  were  bothered  little  or  none  earn  lower  grades  than  those  who 
worried  some  or  very  much.  In  15  of  the  2k  subgroups,  the  difference  was 
significant  at  the  Ijt  level.  The  highly  significant  relationship  is  con- 
sistent with  the  results  found  for  other  items  dealing  with  woiry  about 
academic  adjustment.  Because  of  the  hl^  degree  of  similarity  between 
veterans  and  nonveterans  in  the  proportion  who  yoriy,  the  item  obviously 
cannot  help  in  accounting  for  the  veteran  superiority  In  AAG. 

Relatione  with  Ifeanbers  of  the  Opposite  Sex.  The  second  source  of  worry 
dealing  witk  social  adjustment  is  stated  in  Item  40(m)  as  "relations  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex."  The  importance  of  this  source  of  worry,  as 
Indicated  by  the  proportions  of  students  who  report  thah  they  are  bothered 
some  or  very  much,  is  about  the  same  as  that,  of  the  other  socisl  adjust- 
ment item  ("Getting  to  know  x>eople.  socially.'^).  Concern  about  socIclI  ad- 
justment, according  to  these  findings,  follows  academic  adjustment,  finances, 
and  neurotic  tendencies  in  order  o£  importance.  The  results'  for  this  item, 
are  shown  only  in  Appendix  Table  4p(m) . 
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Hore  nonveteraiiB  than  veterans  eacpressed  con- 
cern over  relations  with  membera  of  the  opposite  sex; 
little  difference  existed  between  male  nonveterans 
and  female  students.  Again  tendency  to  worry  is 
associated  with  hi^  AAG^  but  to  a much  lesser  degree 
than  was  found  for  worry  about  getting  to  know  people 
socially. 

The  median  values  of  the  percentage  reporting  that  they  were  bothered 
some  or  veiy  wnmh  were  about  25  for  veterans  and  30  for  nouveterans.  The 
results  are  thus  consistent  with  those  of  the  previous  item  on  social  adjust- 
ment in  showing  greater  concern  on  the  part  of  the  nonveterans  ^ although  the 
difference  is  not  as  marked.  The  percentage  reporting  worry  is  greater  for 
nonveteraoB  in  nine  of  the  twelve  basic  groups. 

The  median  percentage  of  women  students  who  worry  about  relations  with 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  is  the  same  as  for  nonveteran  males,  when  the 
con^>arison  is  based  on  the  nine  groups  >»’^re  women  were  studied.  In  these 
nine  groups,  the  percentage  is  greater  for  women  in  six  cases.  The  sex  dif- 
ference in  worry  about  this  aspect  of  social  adjustment  appears  to  be  very 
sli^t . 

Thft  relation  between  amoxnit  of  worry  and  Adjusted  Average  Grade  is 
again  the  opposite  of  the  one  usually  found — groster  worry  is  associated 
with  hi^er  AAG.  Both  of  the  items  dealing  with  concern  about  social  adjust- 
!uent  have  this  characteristic  in  common.  In  the  case  of  this  item  on  worry 
about  relations  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  however,  the  relationship 
to  AAG  is  much  less  marked  than  for  the  more  general  one  on  getting  to  know 
people  socleHy.  The  worried  veterans  were  superior  to  the  unworried  ones 
in  only  ei^t  of  the  twelve  groups  (there  was  no  difference  in  one  group), 
and  the  worried  nonveterans  also  excelled  in  eight  of  the  twelve  groups. 

In  only  one  group  was  a difference  found  idilch  is  significant  at  the  1^ 
level.  The  relationship  to  AAG  thus  cannot  be  considered  significant,  and 
the  superiority  of  veteran  students  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Einy  characteristic 
measured  by  this  item. 

HewTth  Pro'hi*»>niH-  The  imiortance  of  health  problems  eu3  sources  of  worry  among 
college  students  is  relatively  low,  according  to  these  results.  The  source 
of  worry  Included  as  Item  4o(e)  was  ''health  problems  ^e.g.^  eyes,  sinus 
trouble.)"  The  choice  of  relatively  minor  health  problems  as  exan5>les  was 

deliberately  because  of  the  assumption  that  serious,  physical  handicaps 
vould  occur  rarely  college  students . The  results  of  the  analysis  are 

shown  only  in  Appendix  Table  40(e)  . 


Only  about  a quarter  of  the  students  Indicated 
that  they  were  bothered  by  health  problems.  Tbe 
proportions  bothered  were  about  equal  for  male 
veterans.  «3Td  male  nonyeterans^  azid  only  slightly 
higher  for  w»?m.en.  This  item  bears  no  marked  rela- 
tionship to  Ad4usted  Average  Grade. 
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Between  25  and  30  per  cent  of  the  students,  whether  veteran  or  non- 
veteran, reported  being  bothered  some  or  very  much  by  health  problems. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  -that  variability  among  the  colleges  is  very  small 
with  respect  to  |>ercentages  in  the  two  q_uestionnaire  categories j apparently 
th  problems  are,  by  Hud  large,  unrelated  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
various  institutions  studied.  Woanen  students  tend  to  worry  about  health 
only  slightly  more  often  than  the  male  students.  This  greater  concern  ex- 
pressed by  women  might  result  from  acceptance  of  the  popular  stereotype 
that  women  axe  the  ^weaker  sex"  rather  than  from  any  actual  difference  in 
health. 

There  is  no  marked  tendency  for  concern  about  health  to  be  associated 
with  Adjusted  Average  Grade,  either  for  veteran  or  for  nonveteran  students. 
None  of  the  differences  are  significant  at  the  1^  level.  It  can  reasonably 
be  concluded  that  concern  about  health  is  unrelated  to  grades  relative  to 
ability.  Obviously  the  superiority  of  veteran  students  in  AAG  is  not  re- 
lated to  concern  about  heeilth. 

lUness  or  Death  in  Family.  The  second  item  concerning  health  pertains  to 
the  student's  ifamily  rather  -Hhun  to  the  student  himself . The  source  of 
worry,  as  stated  in  Item  40(c) -was  "illness  or  death  in  your  family."  Re- 
sults for  this  item  are  shown  only  in  Appendix  Table  40(c) . 

Relatively  few  students  reported  Illness  or 
death  in  the  family  as  a source  of  worry.  Veterans 
tended  to  be  bothered  on  this  score  slightly  more 
often  than  male  nonveterans,  and  female  students 
more  frequently  than  either  male  group.  As  with 
the  student’s  ovn  health,  family  health  appears  to 
bear  no  significant  relationship  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade. 

Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  and  a sll^tly  hi^er  propor- 
tion of  veterans  indicated  that  they  were  bothered  some  or  very  much  about 
illness  or  death  in  the  family.  In  ten  of  the  twelve  groups  fewer  non- 
veterans than  veterans  were  concerned  about  this  source  of  worry . The 
slightly  greater  amount  of  worry  on  the  part  of  the  veterans  migdit  be  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that,  on  the  average,  their  parents  would  be  older  and 
somewhat  more  susceptible  to  in  health.  Wamsn  students  consistently  ex- 
press greater  concern  about  family  health  than  male  nonveterans.  Again  we 
find  relatively  little  variability  among  the  various  InstltutioM  in  amount 
of  concern  expressed. 

Being  bothered  about  the  health  Qf  menibars  of  the  family  has  little  re- 
lation to  AAG.  Amang  veterans  there  is  practically  no  relationship,  idille 
«^mn'ng  nouveterans  greater  worry  tends  to  be  associated  with  lower  AAG.  Npne 
of  the  differences  is- significant,  at  the  1^  level.  Conceit  about  Illness  or 
death  in  -the  family  bears  no  relation  to  the  higher  grebes  relative  to 
ability  of  veteran  students. 
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Strained  Personal  Belations.  Another  aource  of  worry  whicii  is  related  to 
social  adjustment  was  atated  In  Item40(i)  as  "strained  personal  relations 
with  close  relatives  or  friends."  Ihe  results  are  shown  in  Appendix  Table 
40(i). 

Straiined  personal  relations  were  a aource  of 
worry  for  relatively  few  students;  little  difference 
existed  between  veterans,  nonveterans  and  female 
students  in  the  proportion  claiming  to  be  bothered. 

There  is  a very  slif^t  tendency  for  students  who  re- 
ported worry  over  personal  relations  to  earn  lower 
AAG's. 

Only  a few  of  the  students— about  15  Per  cent— reported  that  they  were 
bothered  some  or  very  much.  There  was  no  significant  difference  between 
veterans  and  nonvetarans  in  tendency  to  worry  about  strained  personal  rela- 
tions, but  women  students  reported  concern  some\diat  more  often  than  men. 
There  was  comparatively  little  variability  among  the  coUege  groups,  except 
that  Eastern  City  veterans  expressed  concern  considerably  more  often  than 
students  in  other  coHeges.  This  tendency  was  shown  by  the  interrupted 
veterans  as  well  as  the  freshmsn. 

A sli^t  and  generally  insignificant  tendency  is  shown  for  greater 
worry  to  be  associated  with  lower  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  No  differences 
were  found  which  were  significant  at  the  1^  level.  The  gpreater  mean  AAG 
of  veteran  students  cannot  be  explained  on  the  basis  o£  a differential 
azQOunt  of  worry  about  strained  personal  relations . 

Housing.  The  last  of  the  sources  of  worry  to  be  discussed 

to  inltem  40(b)  as  "lack,  of  adequate  housing  accammodations."  The  results 

of  the  onaiypiH  of  this  item  are  shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  Table  40(b). 

In  a typical  group  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
nonveterans  ami  a slightly  greater  proportion  of 
veterans  expressed  conceni  about  lack  of  adequate 
housing,  and  even  fewer  women  were  worried  about 
housing  accommodations,  hi  some  institutioiis,  how^** 
ever,  a third  or  more  of  the  veterans  were  bothered 
by  the  problem.  The  relationship  between  worry  about 
bnnifling  anti  Adjusted  Average  Grade  was  negligible. 


igbt.ly  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  said  that  they  were 
bothered  some  or  v«ry  much  about  housing,  and  the  percentage  of  ve1»rans 
was  only  about  5 per  cent,  greater.  In  the  median  group.  It  would  appe^ 
that,  the  Inportance  of  the  housing  problem  was  not  great  in  the  typical 
university,  a.i  though  at  some  institutions  a considerably  greater  ampun 
of  concern  was  exporessed-  At  Littletown  State  almost  a third  of  the  stu- 
dents, both  veteran  and  nonTeteran,  ware  in  the  "worried"  category,  and 
at,  Southern  Tech  almost  ^0  per  cent  expcreased  concern.  Women  students 
wore  less  concerned  than  veax  ahout  housing,  presumably  because  dormitory 
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provisions  are  usiially  more  adequate  for  women  and  the  overcrowding  of 
housing  facilities  was  ordinarily  mucli  greater  for  men. 

The  relationship  between  concern  about  housing  and  AAG  is  negligible, 
although  it  is  interesting  to  discover  the  direction  of  the  relatloMhlp : 
greater  worry  is  associated  with  higher  rather  than  lower  Adjusted  Average 
Grade.  In  only  one  group  was  a difference  found  tdiich  is  significant  at  the 
lit  level.  This  item  does  not,  of  course,  help  in  accounting  for  the  veteran 
superiority  in  AAG,  because  of  the  small  differences  in  amount  of  worry  and 
the  insignificant  relationship  with  AAG.  . 

Other  Sources  of  Worry.  Item  4l  was  a free-answer  question  designed  to 
elicit  statements  about  sources  of  worry  not  included  in  Item  40.  The 
question  was,  "Are  -there  any  problems  not  mentioned  in  the  previous  ques- 
tion which  have  been  bothering  you  in  the  past  six  months?"  ^ and  Bo 
responses  were  presented  for  checking,  axid  the  additional  q,uestlon,  for 
■those  who  said  Yes,  "What  general  sort  of  problems?"  The  Yes -Bo  responses 
were  not  tabulated^  The  responses  -to  -the  free-answer  ques-tion  were  coded, 
and  the  detailed  resul-ts  are  presented  in  Appendix  Table  4l. 

Relatively  few  students  added  anything  to  -the 
list  of  possible  worries  presented  in  -the  previous 
items;  fewer  "than  one  in  -ten  ve-berans  mentioned  an 
additional  source  of  worry,  and  a somewhat  greater 
propor-tion  of  nonveterans  emd  women  cl-bed  fiar-ther 
pr<*lems  \rtilch  bothered  -them.  Worries  mentioned  were 
qui-te  varied,  with  "worry  about  examinations,  fear 
of  flunking"  the  most  frequently  given. 

Only  a proportion  of  -the  s-tudents  replied  -to  -the  free-answer  part 

of  I-tem  4l,  fewer  ve-terans  than  noxrveterans  responded.  Less  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  veterans  wrote  in  a response;  the  proportion  of  male  no^eterans 
and  of  females  responding  was  almost  15  P©r  cent.  This  difference  does  not 
necessarily  moan  -that  -the  ve-berans  had  fewer  things  bothering  them;  veterans 
ma^  /la/e  been  some^t  less  willing  to  go  to  the  -brouble  of  writing  out 
■their  worries. 

Eight  categories  were  used  in  coding  -the  responsea  -to  X-bem  4l.  The 
TiiTiiiVtAr  of  o-budents  in  each  category  1s  necessarily  very  small  since  less 
than  15  per  cent  in  a -typical  group  made  any  response.  Die  categories 
most  ^equen-tly  chosen  are  as  follows: 

(A)  Tensions  or  conflicts  concerning  con-temporary  social  or  economic 
institutions,  and/or  wbrry  about  economic,  national  or  International  situa- 
tions at  time  of  graduation.  About  2 per  cent  of  the  students  gave  responses 
coded  as  A. 

(B)  Indecision  regarding  type  of  future  work  for  which  to  -brain, 
and/or  ^e-ther  or  sot  -to  plan  .on  post-graduate  training.  About  1 per  cent 
of  -bhe  s-tudents  gaye  responses  of  "this  type. 
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(c)  Worry  about  oxainliiatloiis^  foaz*  of  f Xunhlng » This  is  ths  most 
commonly  given  type  of  response.  In  the  median  group,  orly  about  3 per  ceii't 
gave  answers  classified  as  C,  but  in  some  groups  as  many  as.  8 per  cent  indi- 
cated worry  about  examinations  or  flunking. 

(H)  Insufficient  time  or  faulty  division  of  time.  Less  than  1 per 
cent  of  the  veterans'  and  about  3 per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  gave  responses 
in  this  category. 

Responses  which  were  cleissified  as  belonging  in  the  remaining  categories 
occurred  even  more  rarely.  These  categories  were  as  follows: 

(D)  Indecision  regarding  continuing  work  leaving  to  take  a Job. 

(E)  Ebmesicknes.s . 

(F)  Religious  or  moral  conflicts. 

(G)  Parental  or  family  conflicts  indirectly  involving  the  respondent. 

nujnber  of  cases  in  any  one  category  is  insufficient  to  expect  satis- 
factory reliability  of  the  mean  AAG  values . It  might  be  mentioned  only  that 
students  who  worry  about  examinations  or  fUmklng  tend  to  earn  low  AAG's, 
which  of  co\irse  is  consistent  with  the  results  of  other  items  dealing  with 
concern  about  academic  problems. 


The  Influence  of  Worry  on  College  Work 


The  study  of  the  worry  items  in  relation  to  AAG,  as  described  above, 
indicates  that  in  general  greater  worry  is  associated  with  lower  grades  in 
relation  to  ability.  Item  42  of  the  questionnaire  is  concerned  with  the 
students'  Jxjdgments  as  to  the  effects,  df  worry  on  ewademlc  work.  Die  ques- 
tion as  stated  is,  "How  nPich  would  you  say  that  any  of  the  problems  mentioned 
on  the  previoxis  page --either  the  ones  listed  in  Question  40  or  any  other— 
have  interfered  with  your  college  work  in  the  past  six  months?"  The  res^Me 
categories  were  (A)  bave  not  interfered  at  all,  (B)  have  interfered  a little, 
but  not  much,  and  (C)  have  Interfered  a good  deal.  Die  results  are  shown 
graphically  in  Figure  47 . 

Mast  students  felt  that  their  work  had.  been 
affected  by  worries  to  some  extent^  alidiou^ronly  one 
in  five  thought  the  Interference  had  been  consider- 
able. Veterans,  nonveterans  ax^  women  student^  were 
very  similar  in  their ’responses  to.  this  q^stion. 

Adjusted  Average  Grades  bore  out.  the.  studwits' 
opinlbnsj  those  who  felt  that  worries  had  interfered 
a good  deal  did  In  fact  earn  much  lower  grades  than 
those  who  reported  no  interf  erence  . 
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About  one  fifth  of  the  students  in  the  typical  college  group  reported 
that  their  worries  had  interfered  a good  deal  with  their  college  work. 

Only  15  per  cent  felt  that  the  problems  had  not  interfered  at  all;  the 
great  majority  (about  two  thirds)  took  the  intermediate  position  ("inter- 
fered a little").  Male  veterans,  male  nonveterans,  and  women  showed  roughly 
the  same  proportions,  in  general,  choosing  each  category. 

The  relation  of  the  item  to  AAG  indicates  that  the  testimony  of  the 
students  is  consistent  with  the  findings  previously  reported --that  greater 
worry  is  usually  associated  with  lower  grades  relative  to  ability.  Those 
students  who  felt  that  their  problems  had  Interfered  a lot  tended  to  earn 
low  AAG’s  (the  median  values  are  about  120  and  110  for  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  respectively),  while  students  who  reported  no  interference  tended 
to  earn  high  AAG's  (medians  are  about  I50  and  l4o) . In  all  twelve  basic 
groups  the  "interfered  not  at  all"  students,  both  veteran  and  nonveteran, 
were  superior  to  students  choosing  other  categdriesj  similarly  in  all  twelve 
groups  the  students  choosing  "interfered  a good  deal"  were  lower  than  other 
students  in  every  ceise,  both  for  conrpeurisons  involving  veterans  and  non- 
veterans. Of  the  forty-eight  con5>arisons  involved,  twenty-four  were  signifi- 
cant at  the  1^  level  of  confidence.  The  high  relationship  may,  of  course,  be 
accounted  for  in  part  by  what  we  have  previously  referred  to  as  rationaliza- 
tion: students  who  are  doing  podrly  may  attribute  their  failure  to  worry. 

It  eLimost  seems  that  stxidents  are  willing  to  attribute  their  success  or 
failure  to  any  plausible  reason  Vhich  is  presented  to  them. 

Because  of  the  high  degree  of  similarity  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  in  the  proportions  choosing  the  various  categories,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  higher  standing  of  veterans  in  AAG  cannot  be  attributed  to  what- 
ever characteristic  is  assessed  by  this  Item. 

From  a methodological  standpoint,  it  is  noteworthy  that  although  almost 
one  fourth  of  the  students  in  the  typical  group  reported  that  they  seldom 
or  never  worried,  only  15  per  cent  reported  that  worries  had  not  interfered 
at  all  with  their  college  work.  Whether  this  resuXted  from  the  fact  that 
one  item  preceded  6ind  the  other  fdUowed  the  check-list  of  worries,  or 
whether  it  resulted  from  the  difference  in  wording  cannot  be  answered  from 
these  data. 


Cohclusions 


In  response  to  a general  question  about  tendencies  to  feel  worried  and 
anxious  or  upset,  only  about  one  fourth  of  male  college  students  (in  the 
median  group)  reported  that  they  seldom  or  never  worried.  About  20  per 
cent,  at  the  other  extreme,  sed.d  they  felt  worried  and  anxloim  frequently. 
There  is  no  tendency  for  veterans  to  worry  more  than  male  nonveterans;  but 
female  students  report  worries  more  often  than  men  in  most  of  the  colleges 
where  their  responses  were  studied. 

On  the  basis  of  the  questionnaire  responses  of  nonveteran  men,  it  seems 
that  problems  related  to  scholastic  adjustment  are  the  most  common  sources 
of  worry  and  anxiety.  "Concentration, " "getting  accustomed  to  college 
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study/'  and  "deciding  what  course  of  study  to  follow"  were  the  three  most 
common  sources  of  worry.  More  than  half  the  nonveteran  students,  in  the 
median  groups,  reported  being  bothered  some  or  very  much  about  each  of  these 
problems . 

"MaMng  ends  meet"  was  the  next  most  common  source  of  anxiety.  The 
most  marked  difference  between  veteran  and  nonveteran  stTxdents  was  with  re- 
gard to  finances,  veterans  showing  a definitely  greater  tendency  to  worry, 
about  TTiHklTig  ends  meet.  The  median  percentage  of  veterans  who  said  they 
were  bothered  some  or  very  much  was  about  65,  as  compared  with  a median 
value  of  about  45  for  nonveterans. 

Concern  about  personal  adjiistment  appears  to  be  next  in  order  of  import- 
ance. The  sources  of  worry  as  stated  in  the  questionnaire  were  feelings  of 
inferiority"  and  "nervousness."  In  a typical  college  group  a third  of  the 
male  students  showed  some  concern  about  such  symptoms  of  neurosis,  althou^ 
veterans  were  bothered  somewhat  less  often  than  nonveterans  about  feelings 
of  inferiority. 

Next  in  order  of  Inportance  as  sources  of  worry  seems  to  come  social 
adjustment,  as  Judged  by  the  frequency  of  worries  about  "getting  to  know 
people  socially,"  and  "relations  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex.  About 
a fourth  of  the  veterans  and  a somewhat  larger  proportion  of  nonveterans 
indicated  concern  about  these  problems. 

He&klth  problems,  involving  either  the  students  themselves  or  their 
families,  are  low  in  importance  as  reasons  for  worry,  accord!^  to  the 
median  values  fotind.  Housing  is  also  low  on  the  list,  as  is  strained 
personal  relations."  Relatively  few  students  took  advantage  of  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  report  other  worries  in  a free -answer  item. 

Women  students  as  a general  nile  reported  being  bothered  by  these 
problems  more  often  than  male  students . Whether  this  finding  is  the  result 
of  a greater  tendency  toward  neurotlclsm  among  women  or  a general  acceptance 
of  the  stereotype  that  women  are  more  enKjtlonal  cannot,  of  course,  be  told 
from  these  data.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  sources  of  worry 
that  bother  women  much  less  than  men  are  "making  ends  meet  financially  and 
ho\ising.  Such  a finding  mlg^t  have  been  foretold  on  the  basis  of  the  role 
of  women  in  our  society.  Women  exceed  men  most  in  frequency  of  being 
bothered  by  nervousness,  according  to  these  results. 

When  asked  if  any  of  the  problems  had  Interfered  with  college  work, 
about  two  thirds  of  the  students  answered  "a  little,  but  not  much,  and 
about  a fifth  said  "a  good  deal."  There  was  a marked  tendency  for  students 
who  thou^t  their  problems  Interfered  a good  deal  to  earn  low  grades  rela- 
tive to  ability.  This  finding  may  merely  be  another  example  of  the  tendency 
for  low-achieving  students  to  blame  their  failure  on  any  plausible  reason 
which  is  sxiggested  to  them.  * 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  sources  of  worry  to  Adjusted  Average 
Grade,  the  most  sweeping  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  that  worry  is 
associated  with  lower  grades  relative  to  ability.  There  are  several  inter- 
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eating  exceptions,  hovever.  Those  students  who  worry  most  about  social  ad- 
justment (’’getting  to  Imow  people  socially"  and  "relations  with  members  of 
the  opposite  sex")  tend  to  earn  higher  grades  than  those  who  worry  little 
or  not  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  satisfaction  with  one*s  social  adjustment 
is  slightly  detrimental  to  scholastic  achievement  j an  obvious  hypothesis  is 
that  the  more  studious  freshmen  feel  that  they  are  missing  the  social  side  of 
college  life . The  other  source  of  worry  where  greater  worry  tends  to  go 
with  hi^  AAG  is  housing;  but  the  relationship  here  is  very  slight  and  cer- 
tainly not  significant. 

The  relationship  between  amount  of  worry  and  AAG  is  most  inarxed  for  the 
sources  of  worry  concerned  with  academic  adjustment.  These  relationships  are 
highly  significant,  in  a statistical  sense;  hut  the  interpretation  of  the 
responses  as  rationalizations  for  grades  already  earned  must  again  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  relationships  of  the  items  to  grades 
would  he  even  closer  than  to  AAG. 

On  the  basis  of  the  sign  test  results,  two  of  the  items  may  he  con- 
sidered relevant  to  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  Adjusted  Average 
Grades,  Both  with  respect  to  worry  about  inability  to  concentrate  and  worry 
about  getting  to  know  people  socially,  nonveterans  showed  a greater  tendency 
to  give  responses  associated  with  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grades.  It  would 
appear,  then,  that  if  these  worries  had  been  equally  prevalent  among  veterans 
and  nonveterans,  the  advantage  of  the  veterans  in  AAG  would  have  been  en- 
hanced. It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  these  items,  although  sig- 
nificant at  the  ^ level,  may  only  be  symptomatic  of  underlying  differences 
between  the  two  groups;  there  is  no  intention  to  imply  that  these  worries 
caused  the  veterans  to  do  worse  than  they  would  have  done  had  their  pattern 
of  worries  matched  that  of  nonveterans. 
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Chapter  VIII 

HOW  COLtEJGE  STUDENTS  SPEND  TBEIR  TIME 


Among  yarlous  hypothesea  as  to  the  factors  responsible  for  the  higher 
grades  relative  to  ability  earned  by  veteran  students,  the  hypothesis  that 
veterans  stxidled  more  and  spent  less  time  In  ”frlvolous"  activities  would 
seem  well  worth  Investigating.  A number  of  Items  Included  In  the  question- 
naire were  concerned  with  the  number  of  hours  In  a typical  week  spent  by 
students  In  studying,  athletics,  extracurricular  activities,  Boclal  affairs, 
and  other  activities  which  ordinarily  consume  a significant  proportion  of 
the  college  student's  time.  As  usual,  the  analysis  was  directed  at  finding 
the  frequency  with  which  the  various  questionnaire  categories  were  chosen, 
the  relationship  between  the  characteristic  eissessed  by  each  questionnaire 
Item  and  Adjusted  Average  Grade,  and  the  Influence  of  the  characteristic  In 
producing  the  observed  difference  between  veteran  and  nonveteran  students 
In  grades  relative  to  ability. 

MEost  of  the  Information  on  disposition  of  time  was  derived  from  one 
question,  which  had  a number  of  parts.  The  question  (item  22)  was , "During 
the  past  week,  how  many  hours  did  you  spend  at  each  of  the  following  activi- 
ties? (If  the  past  week  was  not  typical.  Indicate  the  number  of  hours  for 
a typical  week.)"  Nine  activities  were  listed.  Including  attending  class, 
studying,  athletics,  extracurricular  activities,  social  activities,  attend- 
ing lectures  and  concerts,  bull  sessions,  paid  enq>loyment,  and  "other  non- 
routine  activities."  In  order  to  reduce  the  nmtiber  of  response  categories, 
the  numbers  Indicating  hours  spent  which  were  written  Into  the  questionnaire 
by  the  students  were  coded,  ordinarily  three  categories  being  enq>loyed  In 
the  analysis  of  the  Item. 

One  problem  which  was  encountered  In  the  analysis  of  certain  of  these 
Items  was  the  presence  of  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  students  In  the 
"no  response"  category- -students  who  failed  to  enter  a number  opposite  an 
activity.  This  tendency  was  especially  marked  on  Items  where  the  amount 
of  time  \asually  spent  was  very  small;  for  example,  for  Item  22(f)  (attend- 
ing public  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  cultural  activities),  about  a fifth 
of  the  stxidents  gave  no  response,  and  less  than  a third  reported  spending 
more  than,  one  hour.  (Cf . Appendix  tables  for  the  proportion  of  students 
In  the  "no  response"  category. ) Eresuunably  the  students  who  did  not  write 
In  a response  were  those  vbo  had  spent  little  or  no  time  In  that  activity; 

It,  seems  unlikely  that  students  spending  a substantial,  amount  of  time  In 
an  actlvltgr  would  omit  the  Item-  Therefore  the  "no  response"  group  was 
merged  with  the  category  representing  the  smallest  nuj^er  of  hours,  which 
was  also  the  modal  response  of  those  who  did  respond. 
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Disposition  of 


Attending  Classes  o The  first  activity  listed^  In  Item  22(a) ^ is  "attending 
classds^  labs^  xegulsnrly  scheduled  course  conferences."  The  purpose  of  In- 
cluding this  item.  Is  to  investigate  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans 
with  respect  to  work  load  and  to  discover  the  relation  between  work  load  and 
Adjusted  Average  Grade.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  48. 

Veteran  students  reported  spending  less  time 
attending  classes  than  did  nonveterans;  this  presimi- 
ably  Is  a result  of  veterans  being  excused  from  the 
usual  physical  education  or  mllltafy  science  require- 
ments. Considerably  mpre  time  was  generally  spent  in 
class  meetings  at  engineering  colleges  than  In  llbereO. 
arts  colleges..  Students  who  spend  more  ho\irs  in  class 
meetings  (relative  to  their  own  college  group)  tend  to 
earn  higher  AAG'b  than  students  who  spend  fewer  hours 
in  class. 


Frellmlnary  tabulations  of  the  responses  to  this  Item  showed  that  the 
colleges  differed  corslderably  with  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  which  stu- 
dents reported  they  spent  attending  classes  and  laboratories . In  one  engi- 
neering college  (Midwest  Tech),  the  median  number  of  hours  reported  by  non- 
veterans was  cGmost  31#  while  in  one  of  the  liberal  arts  colleges  (Taylor) 
the  median  for  nonveterans  was  less  than  1^.  It  was  Impossible,  for  this 
leason,  to  use  a tJiree -category  code  which  would  be  appropriate  for  all  col- 
leges. The  solution  was  to  choose  a code  for  each  college  which  was  suitable 
for  the  range  of  responses  there  obtained.  !Die  generalized  categories  for 
number  of  hours  in  classes  and  laboratories  may  be  described  as  follows: 

(a)  relatively  few,  as  compared  to  own  college  group;  (B)  moderate  number, 
as  compared  to  own  college  group;  and  (C)  relatively  many,  as  compared  with 
own  college  group.  The  "own  college  group"  of  course  Includes  both  male 
veterans  and  male  nonveterans.  In  the  case  of  Midwest  Tech  engineering 
students.  Category  A represents  less  than  29  hours,  B 29  to  31  hours,  and 
C 32  or  more  hours ;”\dille  for  Taylor  A represents  less  than  l4  hours,  B 
14  to  l6  hours,  and  C 17  or  more  hours . For  these  two  extreme  groups  there 
Is  thus  practically  no  overlap  between  the  distributions. 

Since  the  Item  categories  are  defined  relative  to  the  particular  col- 
lege group.  Table  4^  Is  Included  to  show  the  median  vsilue,  for  each  of  the 
twenty-five  groups,  of  the  hours  spent  attending  classes  as  reported  by 
students.  It  la  apparent  from  the  table  that  engineering  and  agriculture 
students  generally  spent  more  hours  in  classrooms  and  laboratories  than  did 
llbereil  arts  and  business  students;  the  reason  undoubtedly  la  the  greater 
amount  of  time  spent  in  laboratory  work  by  students  in  the  applied  science 
courses.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  honveterans  consistently  spent  more  time 
attending  classes  than  did  the  veterans . In  nineteen  groups  contednlng 
veteran  and  nonveteran  freshmen,  the  median  of  nonveteran  students  is  higher 
for  all  but  ll^lor;  at  Taylor,  there  Is  no  difference.  This  finding  agrees 
with  the  results  reported  in  Chapter  IIX  for  Douglas  and  Midwest  Tech,  where 
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TABLE  45.  MEDIAN  HOURS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  ATTENDING  CLASSES,  LABORATORIES, 
AND  OTHER  REGDLARLI  SCHEDULED  COURSE  CONFERENCES:  ITEM  22(a) 


College  Group 

* 

Median  Hours  Per  Week 

Male 

Veterans 

Male 

Nonveterans 

Females 

GROUPS  INCLUDING  VETERANS  WHO  ENT 

ERED  COLLEG: 

E AFTER  WAR  S 

ER7ICE 

1.  Central  State,  Arts,  1946 

16.9 

20.9 

19.2 

2.  Evans,  Arts,  1946 

15.4 

17.6 

17.6 

3.  Western  State,  Arts,  1946 

15.7 

18.0 

17.9 

4.  Miller,  Arts,  19^6 

17.0 

19.8 

17.8 

5.  Stewart,  Arts,  19^<-6 

17.$ 

20.5 

18.6 

6.  Harris,  Arts,  1946 

16.5 

18.9 

7.  Adams,  Arts,  1946 

19.4 

20.7 

18.7 

8.  Douglas,  Arts, 

19  08 

20.4 

9.  Llttletown  State,  Arts.  1946 
10.  Midwest  City,  Arts,  1946 

19.2 

21.6 

19.3 

16.6 

19.4 

20.4 

11.  Eastern  City,  Arts,  1946 

19.9 

20.3 

12.  Taylor,  Arts,  1945-46 

14.9 

14.9 

14.7 

13.  Central  State,  Arts,  1945 

14.  Midwest  Tech.,  Engr.,  1946 

17.9 

26.9 

30.9 

15.  Middle  State,  Engr.,  1946 

20i3 

20.6 

16.  Midwest  City,  Engr.,  1946 

27.3 

28.2 

17.  Southern  Tech.,  Engr.,  1945-46 

25  ;8 

30.0 

18.  Midwest  Tech.,  Agri.,  1946 

23.9 

26.5 

19.  Midwest  State,  Bus.,  1946 

17.3 

20.1 

20.  Llttletown  State,  Bus.,  1946 

17.6 

20.2 

G®OUPS  INCLUDING  VETERANS  WHO  RETURNED  TO  COLLEGE  AFTER  WAR  SERVICE 


21.  Eastern  City,  Arts  (MN-1945) 

16.8 

20.2 

22.  Adams,  Arts  (MN-1945) 

It. 5 

16.0 

23.  Stewart,  Arts  (MN-1945) 

15.8 

16.5 

24.  Midwest,  Tech.,  Engr.  (MN-1939) 

22.9 

25.  Midwest  Tech.,  Agri.  (MNrl939) 

23.9 

In  Interpreting  theae  figures  it  sHould  be  reweiribered  that  veteran 
students  may  have  been  exempted  from  physlccU.  education  and  military 
science  courses  which  nonvetereui  students  were  required  to  take. 
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data  on  course  load  were  obtained  from  transcripts  of  offical  records.  This 
difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  class  and  laboratory  hours 
probably  may  be  attributed  to  the  exemption  of  veterans  from  the  usual 
physical  education  or  military  science  requirements. 

Female  students  tend  to  spend  slightly  less  time  in  classrooms  and 
laboratories  than  male  nonveterans.  Since  all  of  the  female  groups  vere 
enrolled  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  this  difference  may  depend,  in  part,  upon  a 
tendency  for  them  to  avoid  laboratory  sciences,  or  to  postpone  taking  them. 

The  over-all  findings  for  this  item  are  shown  in  Figure  48.  It  will  be 
noted  that  median  hours  spont  attending  classes  is  shown  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure.  The  median  of  the  median  values  is  about  l8  hotur’s  per  week 
for  veterans  and  over  20  hours  for  nonveterans. 
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The  lower  portion  of  the  figure  shows  the  relation  of  time  spent  in 
classes  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade;  but  here  the  categories  A,  B,  and  C,  de- 
fined in  relation  to  the  student’s  own  college,  are  employed.  There  is  a 
tendency,  as  shown  by  the  median  values  of  the  mean  AAG’s,  for  higher  achieve- 
ment relative  to  ability  to  be  associated  with  greater  amount  of  time  spent 
in  classes.  The  difference  between  the  median  values  for  non  veterans  spend- 
ing relatively  few  and  nonveterans  spending  relatively  many  hoxxrs  in  class 
is  about  15;  for  veterans,  however,  the  difference  is  only  about  5 AAG  units. 
Veterans  spending  relatively  many  hours  in  classes  were  significantly  higher 
(at  the  1^  level)  than  other  weterane  in  AAG  only  at  Evans;  for  nonveterans 
a similar  significant  difference  was  found  at  Miller.  ]h  all  twelve  basic 
groups  nonveterans  in  the  ’’relatively  many”  category  were  superior  to  other 
nonveterans.  The  direction  of  the  relationship  is  consistent  with  that  found 
at  Doiiglas  and  Midwest  Tech,  as  reported  in  Chapter  III,  and  is  presimiably 
due  to  a tendency  for  the  best  students  to  take  heavier  course  loads. 


Since  nonveterans  are  found  more  often  than  veterans  to  possess  the 
characteristic  associated  with  hi^  AAG— spending  more  time  in  classes  and 
laboratories— one  would  expect  nonveterans  to  excel  in  grades  relative  to 
ability,  rather  than  veterans.  Indeed,  the  sign  test  indicates  that  non- 
veterans show  a greater  tendency  than  veterans  to  choose  responses  associated 
with  better-than*average  AAG  in  ten  instances  out  of  eleven,  with  one  tie. 
Statistically,  this  would  be  significant  at  the  1^  level.  Such  reasoning 
may  be  fallacious  in  this  instance,  however,  since  the  tendency  for  veterans 
to  take  lighter  loads  is  presumably  related  to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
factors  than  is  the  tendenoy  for  high-achieving  students  in  general  to  take 
heavier  loads  or  more  laboratory  courses.  When  account  is  taken  of  the  dif- 
ferent factors  involved,  it  makes  more  plausible  the  hypothesis  that  veterans 
earn  higher  AAG’s  because  of  their  lifter  loads.  Unfortunately  a crucial 
test  of  the  hypothesis  is  not  available. 


Studying,  The  activity  listed  in  Item  22(b)  is  "studying  in  your  room,  the 
library,  or  elsewhere."  The  purpose  of  this  item  is,  of  course,  to  compare 
veteran  and  nonveteran  students  with  respect  to  time  spent  in  study  and  to 
observe  the  relationship  of  amount  of  study  reported  to  AAG.  The  results 
are  shown  in  Figure  49. 
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Veteran  students  were  found  to  si>end  slightly 
more  time  In  study  them  nonveterans.  A greater  number 
of  hours  devoted  to  study  Is  associated  with  hi^er 
grades  relative  to  ability. 


Although  there  was  considerable  variation  among  colleges  with  respect 
to  n\miber  of  hours  spent  In  studying,  It  was  possible  to  use  the  same  coding 
system  for  all  groups.  The  categories  employed  were  (A)  l4  hours  or  less, 

(B)  15  to  2h  hours,  and  (C)  25  hours  or  more.  Nevertheless,  In  order  to  make 
the  re  stilts  more  meaningful,  the  median  nuniber  of  hours  spent  In  studying  was 
determined  for  each  of  the  twenty-five  groups;  these  medians  are  shown  In 
Table  46. 

Cooiparlson  of  male  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  shows  that  the 
veteran  students  reported  studying  slightly  more  than  the  nonveterans.  The 
median  of  the  median  values  for  veterans  Is  sll^tly  more  than  20,  while  for 
honveterans  It  Is  about  19.  In  nine  of  the  twelve  basic  groups,  the  median 
number  of  study  hours  reported  Is  greater  for  veterans  than  for  nonveterans, 
and  In  one  group  there  Is  no  difference.  There  Is  relatively  little  differ- 
ence between  nmnber  of  study  hours  reported  by  male  nonveterans  and  by  female 
students. 

The  lower  portion  of  Figure  49  reveals  a tendency  for  more  3tudy  hours 
to  be  associated  with  higher  grades  relative  to  ability.  The  difference  In 
median  values  of  the  mean  AAG  Is  ro:;ghly  I5  points.  Those  who  study  l4  hours 
or  less  earn  a mean  AAG  which  Is  significantly  lower  (at  the  1^  level)  than 
that  of  students  studying  more  than  l4  ho\irs  In  three  of  the  basic  groups  of 
veterans  and  also  In  three  of  the  basic  groiqps  of  nonveterans.  Both  for 
veteran  and  nonveteran  students.  In  ten  of  the  twelve  groups,  students  who 
studied  25  hoiirs  or  more  earned  higher  AAG*s  than  those  who  studied  less 
than  25  hours  per  week. 

Since  veterans,  on  the  average,  study  more  than  nonveterans,  and  since 
there  Is  some  association  between  hours  spent  In  study  and  Adjusted  Average 
Grade ^ It  would  ai^ar  that  this  question  mlfi^t  help  to  account  for  the 
veteran  si^rlorlty  In  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  The  difference  In  study 
hours  Is  so  slljdit,  however,  that  little  weight  can  be  given  to  this  find- 
ing; the  results  of  the  sign  test  turn  out  not  to  be  statistically  signifi- 
cant. 

Athletics.  Item  22(c)  pertains  to  the  activity  described  In  the  question- 
naire as  "athletics  end  physical  recreation  (not  counting  physical  education 
courses)."  Since  excessive  participation  In  athletics  Is  often  si^posed  to 
be  detrimental  to  good  scholarship,  the  hypothesis  to  be  tested  Is  that  a 
veteran-nonveteran  difference  In  amount  of  participation  might  be  responsible, 
in  part,  for  differences  In  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  The  results  are  pre- 
sented graphically  In  Figure  50. 

A slight  tendency  was  found  for  nonveterans  to 
spend  more  time  In  athletic  activities  than  veteran 
students.  Women  spent  considerably  less  time  In 
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TABLE  46.  MEDIAN  HODRS  PER  WEEK  SPENT  STDDIING  IN  ROOM^  IN  LiBRAHr,  OR 

EISEHHERE:  ITER  22(b) 


College  Group 

Mpdlan  Hours  Per  Week 

Rale 

Veterans 

Male 

Nonv:eterans 

Females 

GROUPS  INCLUDING  VETERANS  WHO  ENTERED  COLLEGE  AFTER  WAR  SERVICE 

1.  Central  State^  Arts^  1946 

17.5 

16.5 

i4.7 

2.  Evans,  Arts,  1946 

20.4 

18.7 

18.5 

3.  Western  State,  Arts,  1946 

21.1 

19.1 

22.0 

4.  RlUer,  Arts,  1946 

19.1 

16.3 

13.5 

5.  Stewart,  Arts,  1946 

22.7 

21.6 

6.  Harris,  Arts,  1946 

25.6 

22.7 

23.1 

7»  Adams,  Arts,  1946 

23.5 

23.5 

8.  Douglas,  Arts,  lSf46 

19.0 

19.9 

18.7 

9.  Littletown  State^  Arts.  1946 

18.7 

18.8 

21.3 

10.  MjLdwest  City,  Arts,  1946 

l4.0 

16.8 

11.  Eastern  City,  ArtS;  1946 

18.4 

14.5 

i4.4 

12.  Taylor,  Arts,  1945-46 

25.8 

26.3 

24.2 

13^  Cenlaral  State,  Arte,  1945 

18.6 

l4.  Midwest  Tech..,  Engr.,  3^6 

21.4 

20.4 

15.  Riddle  State,  Engr>,  1946 

20.2 

17.7 

16.  Midwest  City,  Engr.,  1^6 

19.0 

15.1 

17.  Southern  Tech.,  Engr.,  1945-46 

17.5 

14.2 

18.  Mldw;est  Tech.,  Agrl.,  19^ 

22.1 

22.2 

19.  Midwest  State,  ;i^.,  1946 

17.2 

12.7 

20.  Littletown  State,  Bus.,  1946 

18.9 

16.5 

(mOTJPS  INCLUDING  VETERANS  WHO  BEOURNED  TO  COLLEGE  AFTER,  WAR  SERVICE 


21.  Eastern,  City,  Arts  (MNrl945) 

15.4 

i4.2 

22.  Adams,  ^orts  (MN-1945) 

24.5 

20.4 

23.  Stewart,  Arts  (MN-1^5) 

23.5 

20.2 

24.  Midwest  Tech.,  Engr.  (MR- 1939) 

27,4 

25.  Midwest  Tech.,  Agrl.  (Mr<;-1939) 

18.7 
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athletics  and  physical  recreation  than  male  students. 

Amount  of  participation  in  athletics  had  essentially 
no  relation  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 

In  coding  the  responses,  the  following  categories  were  used;  (A)  3 hours 
or  less 5 (b)  4 to  7 hours;  and  (C)  8 hours  or  more.  Kore  than  40  per  cent  of 
the  students,  in  the  median  group,  reported  three  hours  or  less  of  athletic 
activity,  ^ile  about  25  per  cent  spent  ei^t  hours  or  morso  The  median  per 
cent  in  the  "8  hours  or  more”  category  was  about  5 P©r  cent  greater  for  non- 
veterans than  for  veterans.  The  amount  of  variability  among  colleges  does 
not  appear  to  be  large.  As  would  be  eaqpected,  women  students  generally 
spent  much  less  time  in  physical  recreation  than  men;  in  the  median  group  , 
(from  the  nine  colleges  where  women's  questionnaires  were  analjrzed),  only  o 
per  cent  reported  spending  eight  hours  or  more  in  athletics.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  recall  that  the  questionnaire  was  administered  in  the  spring; 
different  results  might  be  obtained  from  questionnaires  filled  out  at  some 
other  time  of  the  year. 

The  relationship  of  amount  of  athletic  activity  to  AAG  is  very  slight. 
The  difference  between  the  median  of  the  mean  AAG  val\aes  for  the  extreme 
categories  amounts  to  no  more  than  3 points.  In  only  one  of  the  basic 
groups  was  a category  meed  AAG  found  to  be  significant  at  the  1^  level, 
nonveteran  students  at  Littletown  Gtate  who  were  in  the  middle  category 
were  found  to  be  significantly  low.  The  hypothesis  that  a considerable 
amount  of  participation  in  athletics  is  detrimental  to  scholarship  is  joj 
home  out  by  these  findings;  different  results  might,  of  course,  be  obtained 
from  questionnaires  administered,  say,  in  the  fall  term.  Because 
lack  of  relationship  to  AAG,  obviously  this  item  cannot  account  for  the 
superiority  of  veteran  students. 

Extracurricular  Activities . Another  type  of  activity  which  is  of  interest 
from  the"  standpoint  of  possible  yeteran-nonveteran  differences  is  partici- 
pation in  extracurricular  activities.  In  Item  22(d)  of  the  questlo^aire 
they  were  described  as  "other  organized  extracurricular  activities  (except 
social  affairs ) . " The  results  of  the  analysis  of  this  item  are  phpwn  in 
Figure  51* 


Nonveteran  male  students  consistently  reported 
spending  more  time  in  extracurricular  activities  than 
veterans,  Gdd  women  spent  more  time  than  nonveteran 
males  in  this  type  of  activity.  Amount  of  participa- 
tion was  unrelated  to  grades,  relative  to  ability. 


In  coding  Item  22(d),  the  following  categories  were  used; 
or  less,  (B)  2 to  3 hours,  and  (C)  4 hours  or  more.  The  a^^t  of  time 
spent  in  extracurricular  activities,  as,  defined  in  Item  22(d),  appears,  o 
be  rather  small.  More  than  66  per  cent  of  the  nonveterans  and  70  per  cent 
of  the  veterans,  in  a typical  group,  spent  one  hour  or  lens  per  week  in 
extracurrloular  endeavors,  while  only  about  20  per  cent  of  nonveter^  and 
15  per  cent  of  the  veterans  spent  more  than  three  hours  in  such  activity. 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  greater  participation  is  characteristic  of  non- 
vet  eraxis,  however;  in  eleven  of  the  twelve  baalc  groups  a larger  proportion 
of  nonveterans  than  of  veterans  spent  more  than  three  hours  per  week  In 
extracurricular  activities,  and  in  the  twelfth  group  there  was  no  difference. 
Such  consistency  in  the  direction  of  the  results  would  be  escpected  to  occvir 
by  chance  less  than  once  in  a hundred  tines.  Women  report  a still  greater 
amount  of  eztracurrlculeir  participation  than  nonveterans;  considering  only 
the  nine  groups  for  which  women  were  studied,  the  median  percentage  in  the 
”4  hours  or  more”  category  is  20  for  male  nonveteraxis  and  almost  30  for 
women. 

The  lower  portion  of  Figure  ^1  shows  that  amount  of  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  has  no  consistent  relation  with  Adjusted  Average 
Grade . The  median  veduea  of  the  mean  AAG  are  edmost  identical  for  the  ex- 
treme categories.  The  suggeatlon  from  the  figure  that  a moderate  amount 
of  participation  is  good  for  veterans  and  had  for  nonveterans  doesn't  make 
psychological  sense,  and  probably  results  from  chance  fluctuations.  In 
only  one  case  was  a category  mean  AAG  significant  at  the  1^  level,  and  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  above  interpretation:  nonveterans  at  Adams  In  the 

middle  category  were  found  to  be  significantly  superior  in  mean  AAG  to  stu- 
dents \^o  spent  a greater  or  less  amount  of  time  in  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. Ic  must  be  conclioded  that  this  item  is  unrelated  to  AAG,  there- 

fore the  superiority  of  veterans  in  grades  relative  to  ability  cannot  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  amount  of  participation  In  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. 

Social  Activities.  It  mi^t  be  supposed  that  nonveteran  students  would  be 
more  inclined  than  veterans  to  engage  in  socIclL  activities  and  that  greater 
participation  in  such  eustlvltles  would  be  associated  with  underachieVement. 
Such  a hypothesis  was  tested  by  the  analysis  of  Item  22(e);  the  activity 
was  defined  as  "social  activities  and  recreation— dates,  parties,  movies, 
etc."  Qhree  categories  were  eqployed  In  the  analysis:  (A)  ^ hours  Or  less, 

(B)  6 to  9 hours,  and  (c)  10  hours  or  more.  Thft  results  are  shown  in 

Fl^^e  ^2. 


Essentially  no  difference  was  foimd  between 
veteran  and  nonveteran  male  students  in  hours  per 
week  spent  in  social  activities.  Women,  students  re- 
ported spending  considerably  more  time  than  men  in 
such  activities.  There  was  a slight  and  generally 
insignificant  tendency  for  the  least  amount  of  social 
participation  to  be  associated  with  higher  Adjusted 
Average  Grade. 


Inspection  of  the  arroadieads  representing  the  median  percentage  values 
indicates  that  veteran  and  nonveteran  male  students  were  essentially  alike 
with  regard  to  time  spent  in  social  affairs.  Althou^^  the  median  is  slightly 
higher  for  veterans  in  the  10-hours -or-more  category,  the  proportion  is 
hl^er  for  veterans  in  only  eight  of  the  twelve  basic  groups,  and  for  other 
item  categories  no  consistent  trend  is  found.  About  40  per  cent  of  the  male 
students  spent  ^ hours  or  leas,  and  about  the  sane  proportion  spent  10  hours 
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or  )Qor6  on  datea^  part  lea  ^ movlas.^  and  th©  lUce.  Colleges  vary  considerably^ 
however.  The  men’s  colleges  (Adams  and  Stewart)  tended  to  be  low  in  amount 
of  time  spent  in  social  activities;  presumably  because  they  are  not  coeduca- 
tional institutions;  Douglas  and  Llttletown  State  are  ainoT^g  the  coeducational 
colleges  where  students  reported  spending  th©  greatest  amount  of  time  In 
social  affairs. 

Women  reported  considerably  mare  time  spent  in  social  activities  than 
did  the  men.  Considering  only  the  nine  groups  containing  results  for  women; 
the  median  percentage  for  men  in  the  lO-houra-pr-pmore  category  is  about  40; 
and  for  women  it  is  over  60. 

Again  referring  to  Plgure  52;  it  appears  that  the  relationship  between 
hours  per  week  spent  in  social  actlvltlos  and  AAG  Is  slight.  Higher  AAG  is 
associated  to  some  extent  with  less  social  participation;  it  will  be  recaUed 
that  high  AAG  was  alao  associated  With  a tendency  to  worry  about  getting  to 
know  people  socially.  Among  the  twelve  basic  groups,  the  relationship  was 
found  to  bo  significant  (at  the  1^  level)  only  at  Adams. 

view  of  the  great  similarity  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in 
amount  of  social  activity  and  the  lack  of  a marked  correlation  with  AAG;  the 
tendency  for  veterans  to  excel  in  grades  relative  to  ability  obviously  cannot 
be  a function  of  amount  of  participation  in  social  activities. 

Attend^  Lectures  and  Concerts.  Item  22(f)  was  "attending  public  lectures; 
concerts,  and  other  ctatural  actlvltlos . " This  activity  was  Included  because 
it  was  felt  that  attendance  at  such  meetings  might  be  symptomatic  of  interest 
in  scholarly  pursuits.  The  categories  used  In  the  analysis  are  (A)  1 hour 
or  less  and  (B)  2 hours  or  more.  Bio  results,  of  the  analysis  of  this  item 
are  shown  In  Figure  53 . 


About  one  fourth  of  the  male  students  reported 
spending  two  hours  or  more  per  week  attending  lectures 
and  concerts;  there  was  a sll^^t  tendency  for  nonveterans 
to  attend  more  often  than  veterans . A higher  proportion 
of  women  than  men  spent  two  hours  or  more  per  week  in 
such  activity.  Amount  of  attendance  at  lectures 
cancerts  Is  unrelated  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 


In  ten  of  the  twelve  basic  groups,  the  proportion  of  nonveterans  In 
the  2-hours -or-more  category  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of  veterans; 
so  nonveterans  apparently  did  attend  lectures  and  concerts  more  often  than 
veterans.  Bie  amount  of  the  difference  Is  small;  however;  the  difference 
between  the  median  percentages  is  less  than  five.  Almost  three  fourths  of 
the  studentS;  in  the  median  group;  reported  spending  hour  or  less  per 
week  attending  lectures  and  concerts.  Of  Ihe  twelve  basic  groups,  Stewart 
®od  littletown  State  students  reported  the  greatest  amount  of  attendance. 
TsiylOT  students,  howev^,  were  far  of  others  in  this  respect; 

half  of  Its  students  reported  spending  two  hours  or  more  per  week  in  attend- 
ance at  lectures  or  conceirts. 
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The  sex  difference  le  found  to  be  much  gre&t&r  than  the  veteran«nonveteran 
difference.  Conalderlng  only  the  nine  groupa  where  vcaaen'a  questionnaires 
vere  analyzed^  30  per  cent  of  the  jnale  nonveterans  gnd  40  per  cent  of  the 
vconen.  In  the  median  group,  spent  two  houra  or  mpre  per  week  attending 
lectures  and  cancer ta. 

Attending  lectures,  concerts,  and  other  culturcQ.  activities  may  or  may 
not  be  an  Indication  of  academic  Interest,  but  It  Is  of  no  value  In  predict- 
ing grades.  In  none  of  the  twelve  basic  groups  was  a significant  dlfferezxce 
found,  even  at  the  level.  In  the  mean  AAG’a  of  students  In  the  two  question- 
naire categories . In  the  absence  of  a relatlozxshlp  between  the  Item  and  AAG, 
the  Item  of  course  cannot  help  to  account  for  the  veteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ence In  AAG. 

Bull  Sessions.  The  activity  listed  as  Item  22(g)  was  "bull  sessions,"  a 
•igrpe  of  social  phenomez^n  which  la  particularly  chareusterlstlc  of  college 
students.  !Qie  purpose  of  the  Item  was  to  detezmlne  wheiher  or  not  veterans 
spent  less  time  than  nonveterans  In  this  type  of  socleG.  activity,  and  to 
dlsco<var  the  relation  of  amount  of  time  spent  In  bull  sessions  to  .Adjusted 
Average  Grade.  Ihe  three  categories  employed  were  (A)  3 hours  or  less,  (B) 
h to  ^ houra,  and  (C)  6 hours  or  more.  *rh«i  graphic  presentation  of  the 
findings  may  be  found  In  Figure 

Bull  sessions  occupied  fOur  or  more  hours  per 
week  for  more  than  half  of  the  male  students  In  a 
typical  college  group.  Veterans  appear  to  be  remark- 
ably like  nonveterans  In  amount  of  time  devoted  to 
this  type  of  social  behavior.  Women  students  engaged 
In  bull  sessions  about  as.  much  as  the  men,  euscordlng 
to  their  reports.  Although  the  relationship  between 
amount  of  time  spent  In  bull  sessions  and  Adjusted 
Average  Grade  Is  sll£^t,  there.  Is  some  evidence  that 
a moderate  amount  of  tiro  spent  In  this  actlvlly  Is 
favorable  to  hlc^r  achievement  relative  to  ed)lllty. 

Tbfi  positions  of  the  arroidieads  In  Figure  ^ which  Indicate  the  median 
percentages  show  that  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  are  very  similar  with 
respect  to  amount  of  time  spent  Ih  bull  sessions.  In  the  madlan  group,  al- 
most ^ per  cent  reported  spending  three  hours  or  less  about  30  per  cent 
said  they  spent  six  hours  or  more.  Engineering  students  tended  to  spend 
less  time  In  bull  sessions  than  the  liberal  arts  suidents,  i>erhBpB  because 
a greater  proportion  of  their  tins  Is  occupied  with  laboratories  and  other 
class  meetings.  Women  students  reported  about  thi  same  amount  of  time 
spent  In  bull  sessions  as  did  the  men.  Students  at  Stewart  seem  to  be 
jMurtlcularly  addicted  to  bull  sessions:  about  of  the  students  reported 

spending  six  or  more  hours  per  week  In  this  activity. 

The  median  values  of  the  mean  AAO's,.  plotted  In  tb^  lower  buif  of  the 
table,  seem  to  show  a slight  tendency  for  a moderate  amount  of  time  spent 
In  bull  sesslans  to  be  associated  with  hlg^r  grades  relative  to  ability. 
Although  the  differences  are  very  sUc^t,  two  of  the  Category  B mean  AAG's 
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(those  for  nonveterans  at  Miller  and  Eeustexh  City)  are  significantly  greater 
(at  the  1^  level)  the  means  for  students  In  other  categories.  In  ten 

of  the  twelve  beusic  groups  of  nonveterans  the  students  In  the  middle  cate- 
gory earned  hlf^er  AAG's  on  the  average  than  students  In  the  two  extreme 
categories!  obtaining  ten  out  of  twelve  differences  In  one  direction  Is 
significant  at  the  % level.  For  veterans,  no  significant  mean  AAG  values 
were  found!  veterans  In  the  middle  category  were  superior  In  nine  of  the 
twelve  basic  groups.  It  appears  that  at  least  for  nonveterans  a moderate 
amount  of  time  spent  In  bull  sessions  Is  assoclat(-d  with  higher  achieve- 
ment relative  to  ability. 

Paid  Employment.  Part-time  employnent  Is  a feustor  which  might  be  expected 
on  logicel  grounds  to  Interfere  with  successful  academic  work,  teddLng  as  It 
does  hours  which  ml^dit  otherwise  be  devoted  to  study.  Because  of  the  differ- 
ence between  veterens  nonveterEUis  in  subsidies  through  the  GI  Bill,  It 
might  a.Lso  be  supposed  that  nonveterans  would  need  part-time  employment  more 
often  tbAT>  veterans . If  both  of  these  hypotheses  ara  true , one  would  expect 
veterans  to  eaxn  hlgd^er  grindea.,  relative  to  ability,  than  nonveterans . It 
Is  the  purpose  of  Item  22(h)  to  test  both  hypotheses. 

statement  of  the  activity  was  "paid  employment."  Two  categories 
were  oiployed  In  the  euialysls:  (A)  1 hour  or  less,  and  (B)  2 hours  or 

more.  The  results  of  the  analysis  are  shown  graphically  In  Figure 

Colleges  vary  considerably  In  amount  of  tine 
spent  In  petld  employment  by  their  students!  in  the 
median  group,  almost  a third  Worked  two  hours  or 
more  per  week.  Someidiat  fewer  veterans  than  non- 
veterans  reported  two  hours  or  more  per  week  In  paid 
employnmt.  Women  students  reported  less  time  spent 
In  paid  employment  than  men.  Bburs  of  paid  employ- 
ment has  little  relation  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade, 
although  there  Is  a slight  tendency  anozig  nonveterans 
for  those  students  who  work  most  to  earn  lower  grades 
relative  to  ability. 

amount  of  variability  the  twelve  basic  groups  may  be  shown 

by  one  or  two  exanples.  Stxidents  at  Evans  moat  firequently  reported  working 
two  or  more  hours  per  week,  the  percentages  being  36  for  veterans  and  57 
for  nonveterans.  On  the  other  hand,  only  8 per  cent  of  veterans  at  Adams 
Mid  7 par  cent  of  nonveterans  at  Douglas  were  In  this  category.  As  implied 
by.  '^ese  exaiqples,  the  varlablll'ty  among  colleges  Is  saaewhat  greater 
for  nonveterans  than  For  veterans,  which  Is  reasonable  in  the  llg^t  of  the 
subsidies  provided  veterazis  by  the  01  BUI.  nonveterans  In  the  two-hours- 
or-more  category  were  more  frequent  than  veterans!  the  percentage  was  ^ 
higher  in  ten  of  ths  'twelve  groups,  with  one  tie.  The  difference  between 
the  wMidiMi  groups  Is,  however,  less  than  10  per  cent.  Wonen  students  were 
leas  likely  to  be  employed  i>art-tlBe  than  the  men;  only  at  Taylor,  where 
J|0  per  cent  of  the  wonen  students  S8dd  they  worked  two  hours  or  more,  does 
the  proportion  of  womn  In  Category  B exceed  that  of  the  male  nonveterans. 
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The  lusdlan  values  of  the  mean  AAG'b,  shown  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Figure  show  only  a very  slight  relationship  between  hours  spent  In 
paid  enployment  and  Adjusted  Average  Orade.  Qhere  Is  practically  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two  medians  for  veterans^  but  for  nonveter*an8  there 
is  a slight  tendency  for  greater  time  spent  In  paid  enployment  to  be  associ- 
ated with  lower  AAG.  In  el^t  of  the  twelve  groups  of  nonveterans  ^ the  mean 
AAG  for  those  working  two  hours  or  more  Is  lower  than  that  for  those  working 
one  hour  or  less,  and  In  two  groups  there  Is  no  difference . At  Midwest  City 
the  mean  AAG  Is  significantly  lower  (at  the  1^  level)  for  nonveterans  who 
worked  most.  However,  In  another  Instance^  at  Adams,  nonveterans  who  wc^^ked 
two  or  more  hours  per  week  were  significantly  hlg^r  In  mean  AAG  than  those 
1^0  worked  one  hour  or  lesso  It  must  be  conclude  t!hat  the  relationship  Is 
slight  at  best,  and  amount  of  paid  employment  cannot  be  considered  an  Impor- 
tant factor  In  accoimtlng  for  the  general  su;^rlorlty  of  veterans  In  grades 
relative  to  ability. 

Other  Ifon-Routlne  Activities.  The  final  Item  In  the  list  of  activities, 

"other  non-routine  activities . ” The  categories 
used  In  the  analyrsls  were  (A)  1 hour  or  less  and  (B)  2 hours  or  more.  !Ihe 
findings  are  shown  only  In  Appendix  Table  22(1). 

About  one  fourth  of  the  students  reported  spend- 
ing two  hours  or  more  In  non-routine  activities,  and 
there  was  little  difference  between  veteran  and 'non- 
veteran students . Amount  of  time  reported  as  spent 
In  "non-routine  activities"  bears  no  significant  rela- 
tion to  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 


Uhrequlred  Academic  Pursuits 

In  addition  to  the  various  parts  of  Item  22,  which  required  the  stu- 
dent to  Indicate  how  he  spent  hig  time  In.  a typical  week,  two  other  Items 
were  Included  which  It  was  hoped  would  give  Indications  of  academic  Inter- 
est. Qhese  Items  pertained  to  scholastic  sictlvltles  not  required  as  prepa- 
ration for  any  course  assignments.  Oie  hypothesis  to  be  tested  Is  that 
veterans  show,  by  voluntaxy  participation  In  Intellectual  activities,  a 
more  gennina  scholastic  Interest  than  nonveterana,  and  that  this  Interest 
Is  reflected  In  hl(fi^r  grades  relative  to  ability. 

Voluntary  Reading  study.  Sie  first  of  these  questions.  Included  as 
Item  ^4,^was,  ^nut  how  luiny  hours  did  you  qiend  during  the  past  seven 
days  In  reading  or  studying  wm-tAi***!**  which  are  related  to  courses  you  are 
taking  but  which  are  not  a part  of  course  requlrementst"  3he  categories 
used  In  the  analysis  ware  (A)  less  than  one  hour,  (B)  one  hour  up  to  two 
hours,  (c)  two -hours  or  more.  Hhe  results  of  the  analysis  are  ahown 
In  Figure 
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More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  students  spent 
fever  than  tvo  hours  per  week  In  unrequlred  study. 
Veterans  participated  In  such  study  more  then  non- 
vetorans  to  a very  slight  extent^  ard  nonveterans 
more  than  women.  Amount  of  reading  or  study  not 
required  for  any  course  is  unrelated  to  Adjusted 
Average  Grade. 


As  is  shown  by  the  arrowheads  in  Figure  ^6,  about  3^  per  cent  of  the 
nonveterans  and  4o  per  cent  of  veterans^  in  the  median  group>  spent  two 
hours  or  more  per  week  reading  or  studying  things  not  required  for  any 
course.  Boweyer^  in  only  seven  of  the  twelve  basic  groups  was  the  propor- 
tion of  Category  C responses  greater  for  veterazuei  then  for  nonveterans. 
Women  consistently  reported  less  time  devoted  to  such  study  than  did  male 
nonveterans. 

The  lover  part  of  the  figure  shows  clearly  that  there  is  essentlcLLly 
no  relationship  between  amount  of  unrequlred  study  and  AAG°  Only  at  Midwest 
Tech^  of  the  basic  groups^  are  category  means  found  to  be  significant  at 
the  1)(  level;  and  here  the  tendency  la  for  less  unrequlred  study  to  be 
associated,  with  higher  grades  relative  to  aSTITty.  A simileg  finding  was 
obtained  for  Interrupted  veterans  at  Eastera  City.  Qhe  evidence  certainly 
does  not  favor  the  hypothesis  that  a greater  amount  of  unrequlred  study  is 
an  indication  of  superior  achievement  relative  to  ability. 

Attendance  at  Evening  Lectures . 3he  second  item  which  it  was  hoped  would 
provide  some  Indication  of  Intellectual  interest  was  Item  2^:  "Bow  often^ 

during  the  past  four  weeks^  have  you  gone  to  evexilng  lectures  given  by 
visiting  lecturers  or  local  f equity  members  but  x^t  required  by  any 
specific  coigae?"  Tvo  response  categories  were  used:  (A)  attended  no 

evening  lectures^  and  (b)  attended  one  or  more  evezilng  lectures.  The  re- 
sults are  shown  in  Figure  ^7* 

About  three  fourths  of  the  students  In  a 
typical  group  had  attended  no  lectures^  althou^ 
there  was  considerable  variability  among  colleges. 

Veterans  and  nonveterans  were  very  similar  with  re- 
gard to  lecture  attendance;  women  attended  sll^tly 
more  often  than  men.  There  was  a tendency  for  those 
who  had  attended  lectures  to  earn  higher  grades  in 
relation  to  ability  than  those  who  had  not. 

An  indication  of  the  amount  of  variability  among  colleges  in  lecture 
attendance  is  provided  by  the  iq)per  part  of  Figure  57  > At  one  institution 
(Midvest  City)  more  than  90  per  cent  had  attended  no  evening  lectures  in 
the  four-week  period^  while  at  another  (Stewart)  all  but  about  half  had 
attended  lectures.  Hhe  dlfferexices  among  colleges  may  reflect^  in  part, 
the  asunint  of  opportunity  to  attend  such  lectures  during  the  four  Weeks 
before  the  queatlonnaire  was  filled  out.  Jh  the  median  grotqt  about  75  per 
cent  had  attended  no  lectures. 
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The  similarity  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  lecture  attendance 
is  very  great;  there  is  a slight  tendency  for  women  to  report  attending 

more  often  than  nen. 


Students  who  had  gone  to  one  or  more  lectxiros  in  the  four-week  period 
earned  hi^er  grades  than  those  who  had  not  in  nine  of  the  twelve  veteran 
groups  eight  of  the  nonveteran  grovps.  Of  these  twen^-f our  differ- 
ences, only  f<mr  were  significant,  and  those  at  only  the  ^ level  ^ 
dence.  The  association  between  lecture  attendance  and  AAG  is  not  »ked, 
althouA  in  the  expected  direction.  The  superiority  of  veter^s  obvious^ 
cannot  bo  accounted  for  by  whatever  characteristic  is  measured  by  this  item. 


Sunmary 


This  survey  of  how  students  spend  their  time  incilcates  that  dlffei*ences 
between  veteran  and  nonveteran  students  are  generally  sll^t.  Veterans 
spend  loss  time  than  nonveterans  in  attending  classes,  presumably  becaxxse 
in  most  institutions  they  have  been  excused  from  physical  education  or 
military  sclonce  requirements.  They  also  tend  to  spend  less  tiro  to  extra- 
curricular activities,  which  is  conelstent  with  the  hypo^-hesls  that  veterans 
are  more  serious-minded  than  nonveterans  and  are  loss  inclined  to  enga^  ^ 
"frivolous"  pastimes.  Also  consistent  with  this  hypothesis  was  the  sll^t 
tendency  found  for  veterans  to  spend  more  time  than  nonvetoraM  to  studying 
and  in  voluntary  reading  and  study  of  materials  not  assigned  by  an  inst^ctor. 
Nonvoterans  exceeded  veterans  sll^tly  in  amount  of  time  spent  to  atMetlcs, 
attending  lectures  and  concerts,  and  to  part-time  paid  eaployment.  Ho  dlf- 
forences  wore  found  to  ttoe  spent  in  social  affairs,  bull  sessions,  am 
"other  nonrroutlne  activities. 

Voann  sttidonts  to  general  resembled  the  male  nonveterans  at  the  same^ 
college  in  amount  of  study  and  time  spent  to  bull  sessions.  They  repOTted 
spending  more  time  than  male  nonveterans  to  extracurricular  end  soci^ 
activities  and  in  attending  lectures  and  concerts.  They  spent  less 
in  athletics,  attending  classes  and  laboratories,  to  paid  employment,  and 
in  voluntary  reading  and  studying. 

Amount  of  time  spent  in  attending  classes,  relative  to  tha  student’s 
own  institution,  is  presumably  an  index  of  the  course  load  taken  by  the 
student.  Those  students  with  heavier  loads,  then,  tend  to  earn  hlgror 
grades,  relative  to  their  ability,  than  students  taklrg  lighter  loads . 

This  finding  18  consistent  with  the  results  of  similar  (reported 

in  Chapter  HI)  where  course  load  was  obtained  directly  from  tto  transcripts. 
Since  nonveterans  take  heavier  loads,  our  usual  reasoning  wo^d  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  nonveterans  should  be  expected  to  excel  to  This 

reasoning  is  supported  by  the  sign  test,  which  turns  out  to  ^ 
nlf leant  for  this  item.  However,  since  the  lower  coFurta  load  of  veterans 
is  p-esTaaably  due  to  different  factors  than  those  wlilch  account  for  the  re- 
lationship between  load  and  AAO,  the  conclusion  that  nonveterans  should  be 
expected  to  excel  to  AAO  is  probably  not  Justified. 
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In  general,  amount  of  time  spent  In  the  various  types  of  activity  had 
little  or  no  relationship  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  There  vas  a tendency 
for  sttidy  tixae  to  be  positively  related  to  AAO.  Very  slight  tendencies 
vere  noted  for  those  vho  spent  the  most  tiae  in  social  activities  to  earn 
lover  grades  relative  to  ability.  Those  vho  attended  evening  leot\ires 
tended  to  eaxn  slightly  higher  AAO*s  than  those  vho  did  not  attend.  There 
is  a suggestion  that  a «ndArate  amount  of  tine  spent  in  bull  sessions  Is 
associated  vith  higher  grades  relative  to  ability  than  more  extreme  amounts 
of  tine.  Tine  spent  in  athletics,  paid  employment,  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, participation  in  cultural  activities  such  as  lectiires  and  concerts, 
voluntary  reading  cmd  study  axe  unrelated  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 

Only  one  of  the  items  dealing  vith  expenditure  of  time  yields  sign 
test  results  which  are  significant.  Sven  for  this  item,  which  is  concerned 
vith  course  load,  closer  scrutiny  suggests  that  the  relationship  obtained 
is  of  little,  if  any,  valtn  In  interpreting  veteran-nonveteran  differences 
in  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  tendency  for  veteran 
students  to  earn  hl^er  grades  in  relation  to  ability  cannot  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  of  differences  in  aaiount  of  tine  devoted  to  any  of  the  activi- 
ties studied  by  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  responses. 
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Chapter  IX 


THE  01  Bin. 


!Qie  educational  proTialana  of  the  QI  Bill  brought  about  many 
in  the  educational  plana  of  young  sen  eligible  for  theee  benefits.  Uhdoubt- 
edly,  eoae  vho  vould  hare  been  unable  to  attend  college  decided  that  they 
could  go;  others  vho  vould  hare  attended  college  In  their  boae  coBanmity 
vent  avay  to  school;  and  still  others  shifted  fron  a less  expenslTe  to  a 
■ore  espenslTe  college.  In  this  study,  those  veterans  vho  vare  broui^t  into 
college  by  the  QI  Bill  vere  selected  for  aore  detailed  analysis  because  of 
their  unique  significance  for  higher  education.  Iheir  success  in  coapeting 
acadeaically  vlth  the  students  vho  vould  hare  attended  vithout  thiji  aid  is 
distinctly  relerant  to  the  basic  question  of  vho  go  to  college, 

l^iaary  eaphasls  vas  place  on  college  grades  relative  to  ability  as  the 
■easure  of  acadeaic  success  in  these  coaparisons. 

Postvar  Educational  Plans  and  the  QI  Bill.  In  Itea  8(o),  students  vere 
asked:  Do  you  think  you  vould  have  cona  to  college  after  coi^letlng  your 

■llitary  service  if  the  financial  aid  provided  by  veterans'  benefits  had 
not  been  available  to  you?"  For  purposes  of  analysis,  all  four  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire responses  vere  considered:  (A)  yes,  I aa  quite  sure  I vould  have 

COBS  anyvay;  (B)  I probably  vould  have  cone,  but  I 'a  not  sure;  (C)  I ai^t 
have  coae,  but  I probably  vould  not  have  cone;  and  (D)  no,  I aa  quite  aura 
I vould  not  have  coae  to  college.  Beaulta  of  the  analysis  are  ahovn  in 
Figure 


!Qie  educational  prorislons  of  the  QI  Bill  brought 
a substantial  nuBber  of  veterans  into  college  vho  vould 
probably  have  Biased,  college  vithout  this  aid.  Perhaps 
20  per  cent  of  veterans  in  the  typical  freabaan  group 
belong  in  this  class  if  icat  ion.  Colleges  differed  de- 
cidedly in  the  proportion  of  their  students  vho  vould  not 
have  attended  any  collie  vithout  the  federal  scholar- 
ships. The  students  brought  into  college  by  this  aid 
ve(re  quite  siailar  in  acadeaic  perforaance,  relative  to 
ability,  to  the  reaainder  of  the  class;  the  slight  dif- 
ference vhich  appeared  favored  the  grotq>  vhich  needed 
the  financial  aid. 


the  typical  basic  college  group,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  veterans 
reported  that  they  vould  definitely  have  attended  college  vithout  veterans* 
benefits,  and  sli^^tly  less  than  20  per  cant  reported  that  they  vould  prob- 
ably have  done  so . The  reoaining  20  per  cent  divided  about  equally  ^tveen 
those  vho  probably  vould  not  have  attended  and  those  vho  definitely  vould 
not  have  dons  so.  Colleges  differed  vldely  in  the  proportion  of  veterans 
reporting  that  they  probsbly  or  definitely  vOuld  not  have  coae  vithout  the 
goveruae^t's  financial  aid;  proportions  in  these  tvo  categories  coablned 
ranged  froa  about  one  in  100  to  aore  than  one  in  three,  in  the  tvelve  basic 
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groups.  It  must,  of  course,  be  renambered  that  the  question  dealt  only  with 
vhether  or  not  the  veteran  would  have  attended  college  at  all;  whether  or 
not  he  would  have  chosen  the  peurtlcular  college  he  vas  attending  was  not 
considered.  Urns , although  students  whose  decision  to  attend  college  de- 
pended heavily  on  GI  benefits  constituted  a very  proportion  of  the 

freshman  groups  studied  at  Adams,  Stewart,  and  Douglas,  It  cannot  neces- 
sarily be  Inferred  that  the  01  benefits  had  little  Influence  In  their  at- 
tending these  colleges.  Almost  one  fifth  of  the  freshman  veterans  en- 
rolled In  liberal  arts  at  Svans,  Miller  and  Eastern  City  and  In  engineering 
at  Midwest  City  were  students  who  would  definitely  not  have  attended  col- 
lege without  OX  educational  benefits . Belatlvely  large  prox>ortlons  of  the 
three  groups  (Taylor,  Southern  Tech,  and  Central  State),  which  included 
students  who  entered  &b  freshmen  In  19^^,  considered  the  benefits  essential. 

It  Is  apparent  from  Figure  ^ that  the  students  idiose  college  careers 
were  made  possible  by  the  01  Bill  performed  slightly  better,  relative  to 
ability,  than  did  the  rest  of  the  veteran  students.  The  group  who  definitely 
would  not  have  cooe  without  vetereuis ' benefits  had  the  highest  median  with 
respect  to  AAO,  although  Its  margin  of  advantage  was  quite  small.  Only  the 
group  idio  probably  would  have  come  without  veterans'  benefits  had  a median 
appreciably  different  from  135;  Its  median  was  about  130.  When  the  pattern 
of  differences  In  the  twelve  b^lc  colleges  Is  examined,  none  of  the  cate- 
gories shows  a statistically  significant  tendency  to  be  above  or  below  the 
general  average . When  the  significance  tests  were  made  in  each  college 
group.  It  turned  out  that  students  who  probably  would  have  attended  were  sig- 
nificantly low  In  AAO  at  the  1)(  level  at  Evans  and  at  the  5jt  level  at  Miller. 
Those  idio  woiad  surely  have  attended  were  significantly  high  at  Evans.  (It 
should  be  noted  here  that  no  significance  test  was  made  when  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  veterans  In  the  college  group  chose  the  category.)  On  the 
whole,  these  results  indicate  that  the  students  whose  college  careers  were 
made  possible  by  the  educational  provisions  of  the  01  BUI  perfozmed 
slightly  better,  relative  to  ability,  than  the  veterans  idio  would  or  prob- 
ably would  have  attended  college  In  auay  case. 


Some  Additional  Coagarlsons . Veterans  who  probably  wcnald  not  have  come  to 
college  without  the  01  BUI  were  coaq>ared  In  several  additional  ways  with 
those  who  probably  would  have  come  without  this  aid.  First,  by  means  of 
analysis  of  covariance,  the  appropr latenes s of  using  the  same  iiredlctlon 
equations  for  both  groups  was  tested.  Data  for  Miller  Dhivorslty  were  used 
for  'Uils  analysis,  since  the  numerically  largest  group  of  vetereuas  who  would 
not  have  come  were  Included  In  this  group.  Second,  by  of  the  usual 

t-test  of  significance  of  differences  between  percentages,  significant  dif- 
ferences between  veterans  and  nonveterans  In  responses  to  questionnaire  items 
were  Identified,  using  Miller  and  Central  State  data.  Finally,  roos  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  possible  effect  on  the  relationship  between  Item 
responses  and  AAG  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  "would  not  have  come" 
group.  In  the  discussion  idilch  follows,  veterans  vfbo  reported  on  Item  8(o) 
that  they  definitely  or  probably  would  have  attended  college  without  veterans ' 
benefits  will  be  called  the  "would  have  corns"  group  or  Subgroup  A;  those 
who  reported  Uiat  they  probably  or  definitely  would  not  have  attended  without 
this  aid  will  bo  called  the  "would  not  have  corns"  group,  or  Subgroup  B. 
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In  predicting  first-year  grades,  the  sane  regres- 
sion equation  nay  properly  be  lased  In  predicting  grades 
for  veterans  Mho  would  ha^re  cone  without  veterans'  bene- 
fits  and  for  veterans  Mho  vould  not  have  cone  without 
these  benefits.  Insofar  as  the  veterans  at  Miller  Uni- 
versity are  concerned. 

An  analysis  of  covariance  was  done  In  order  to  provide  a nore  rigorous 
check  on  the  basic  sinilarlty  or  difference  of  the  groups  In  ability  relative 
to  stchleveaent.  It  Is  apparent  from  Table  4?^  In  which  the  analysis  of  co- 
variance  results  are  presented,  that  there  Is  no  statistically  significant 
difference  between  the  groups  for  any  of  the  three  hypotheses  tested.  The 
results  for  this  group  of  students  at  Miller  Indicate  that  the  same  predic- 
tion equation  would  be  suitable  for  both  grot^.  It  nay  also  be  observed 
froB  Table  47  that  there  are  only  slight  differences  In  the  mean  American 
Council  on  fiducatlon  Psychological  Sianlnatlon  score  and  In  mean  High  School 
Hank.  The  mean  Is  very  slightly  higher  for  the  *Vould  have  coma"  group  for 
both  predictors.  The  "would  not  hove  come"  grot^,  on  the  other  hand, 
earned  average  grades  which  were  a trifle  higher  than  those  of  the  "would 
have  come"  groiq>. 


Analysis  of  questionnaire  responses  Indicates  that 
the  typical  veteran  who  vould  not  have  come  without  GI 
benefits  was  somewhat  older,  saw  more  service,  came  from 
a faally  with  less  educational  bachgroimd,  was  less  se- 
cure financially,  was  more  likely  to  be  narrled,  and  was 
less  likely  to  be  planning  to  enter  a profession  than 
the  typical  veteran  who  would  have  come  without  01 
benefits.  Althoijgh  these  differences  were  statistically 
significant  at  both  Miller  and  Central  State,  there  was 
clearly  much  overlapping  between  the  two  groups  In  these 
respects. 

Students  who  vould  hedre  come  differed  from  those  idio  would  not  have 
come  in  their  response  to  a nunber  of  questlonneLLre  Items.  In  this  report, 
only  those  respanses  which  shoved  a significant  difference  between  the  two 
groups  for  both  the  Miller  and  Central  State  students  will  be  considered. 
Figures  ^9  and  60  present  the  results  of  this  phase  of  the  emalysls.  (In 
general,  one  response  Is  sufficient  to  Indicate  the  nature  of  the  relation- 
ship wlthlr  an  Item;  more  than  one  response  Is  reported  only  when  the  addi- 
tional respanee  adds  to  the  understanding  of  the  relationship.) 

The  most  consplcuottS  difference  is  found  In  Item  8(ia)  of  Figure  ^9> 

The  "wD\ald  not  have  come"  group,  to  a large  extent.  Includes  the  same 
veterans  who  appear  In  the  group  who  probebly  would  not  have  attended  col- 
lege If  they  had  never  entered  the  service;  the  "vould  have  come"  group, 
hOfWBver,  contained  only  a anall  proportion  >dio  fell  In  this  category. 

Other  responses  Indicate  that  the  "would  not  have  come"  group,  as  cospeured 
with  the  "would  have  come"  groiq>,  had  served  longer,  had  been  overseas 
longer,  had  been  separated  earlier,  were  more  likely  to  have  decided  to 
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Table  If? 

COMPARISON  OF  AVERAOE  CffiADES  EABNED  BT  VKOERAN  MAIR  SlUnKHTS 

(A)  WHO  IR0BABL7  WOULD  HAVE  ATMDSD  COIJJgTK  AHD 

(B)  WHO  RRQBAELT  WOOID  NOT  HAVX  ATTERDED  CaLLBQE, 

WmODT  VEDERAIS'  BEHETITB 

Miller  IftiiverBlIgr,  College  of  Arte  and  Science,  FreahiaBn,  19*»6-1947 


H-5 


I.  Correlations,  Means,  and  Standard  Deviations: 


Variable 

Sub- 

group 

Correlation  vj 

Lth: 

Mean 

SD 

H 

ACRE 

H.  S.  Bank 

First-Tear 
Avg.  Orade 

1.  ACFB  (1946)  Tbtal 

A 

.29 

.43 

112 

20 

279 

(rav  score) 

B 

.19 

.39 

no 

20 

1U6 

2.  High  School  Rank 

A 

.29 

.44 

Ik. 9 

3.5 

279 

(converted  score) 

B 

.19 

.43 

14.8 

2.8 

146 

3.  First-Tear  College 

A 

.43 

.44 

1.48 

.58 

279 

Average  Orade 

B 

.39 

.43 

1.51 

.53 

146 

II.  Multiple  Coirelatlons  (Variables  1 and  2 m.  Variable  3): 


Saaple 

Multiple  R 

Subgroup  A 

.54 

Subgroup  B 

.53 

Combined  Group 

.53 

III.  Analysis  of  Covariance  Resiilts: 


Rypothesis 

Chi- 

square 

Degrees 

of 

Freedom 

Probability  that  a value 
greater  than  obtained 
would  arise  by  chance 

A.  Equality  of  errors  of  estimate 

0.702 

1 

Between  .30  and  .50 

B.  Equality  of  slopes 

0.724 

2 

Between  .50  and  .70 

C.  Equality  of  intercepts 

0.890 

1 

Between  .30  and  .50 

IV.  Difference  between  SubgroiQ>s  with  Ability  Held  Constant: 


Superior  sixbgroup 


Stibgroiip  B 
(Would  not  have  cone) 


Advantage  expressed  In  grade  units 

Advantage  e^nressed  in  standard  error  of  estimate  tanits 

Per  cent  oT  subgroup  A excelling  tbe  average  subgroup  B veteran 

Level  of  significance  of  difference  (from  IIIC  above) 


0.05 

0.10 

54 

Not  significant 
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RBSFONSE 


Six  years  or  more 
between  high  achool 
and  college : 

Item  6(b) ^ Category  A 

Ciree  years  or  more 
on  active  duty: 

Item  8(b),  Category  D 


Eighteen  months  or 
more  on  overseas 
duty: 

Item  8(g),  Categcry  S 

Separated  from  serrlce 
in  1945  or  earlier: 
Item  8(h),  Cate^ry  A 


First  decided  to  go  to 
college  ^diUe  in  ser- 
vice: 

Item  8(j),  Category  C 

Decided  to  attend 
after  discharge 
from  service: 

Item  8(J),  Category  D 

Unlikely  to  have  come 
If  he  had  not  entered 
military  service: 

Item  8(m),  Categories  C,  D 

Married,  now  or 
previously: 

Item  34,  Category  C 


Sub- 

group 

A 

B 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


Mn  IR  UNIVERSIT7  CENIRAL  STAIE  UNIVERSITr 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

0 20  40  60  80  100  0 20  40^^  100 

1  I I I i I I I i I.  i I i 


15 

30 


& 


22 


B 17 


20 


UBWKDl 


Difference  In  ^'s  significant  at  1^  level 
Difference  In  ^'s  significant  at  ^ level 


FIGURE  ^9.  PER  CERT  MASHIG  VARIOUS  SELEC3ED  RE3PQRBES  TO  QUESTIOIOIAIRE  ITEMS 
AMOEG  VETERAES  WHO  IRQBABLT  WOULD  HAVE  ATTENDED  WimOUT  VETERANS ' BENEFITS  (SUB- 
GROUP A)  AED  OEOSE  WHO  PROBABLI  WOULD  EOT  HAVE  ATTENDED  WITHOUT  TBESE  BENEFITS 
SUBGROUP  B) . 
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attend  college  vhlle  In  the  service  or  after  discharge,  had  been  out  of 
school  longer,  were  older,  were  aore  likely  to  be  aarrled,  vere  joore  likely 
to  have  had  a fuU-tlaa  Job  for  six  aonths  or  sore  betveen  high  school  emd 
college,  were  more  likely  to  be  working  part-tljDe,  and  were  Bore  likely  to 
worry  about  making  ends  meet  financially.  They  were  more  likely  to  give 
"preparation  for  a better-paying  Job"  u their  first  reason  for  being  In  col- 
lege, and  less  likely  to  state  as  their  first  reason  that  they  needed  a 
degree  In  order  to  enter  their  chosen  profession.  !lhey  were  less  likely 
to  be  planning  tc  enter  a profession  requiring  graduate  training,  and  less 
likely  to  have  come  from  a family  in  which  the  father  had  conpleted  high 
school,  tlhe  head  of  the  family  was  more  likely  to  have  had  an  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  $2,000  during  their  high  school  years. 

When  veterans  who  would  not  have  cone  are  compared  with  nonveteran 
students,  ualng  Figure  60,  the  differences  In  nearly  all  respects  are 
greater  than  between  the  two  veteran  groups.  One  notable  exception  has  to 
do  with  part-time  employment.  On  this  Item,  the  veterans  who  would  not 
hove  come  are  more  like  the  mole  nonveterans  j the  veterans  who  would  have 
come  are  less  likely  to  be  working  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 

!Ihe  differences  In  proportions  betveen  the  veterans  who  would  not  have 
come  and  the  other  groups  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that 
there  was  also  substantial  overlap  betveen  those  who  would  have  come  and 
those  who  would  not  have  come  on  an  items  except  8(m)  and  8(j). 

These  resialts  fit  the  hypothesis  that  the  group  of  veterans  brought 
Into  college  by  the  educational  provisions  of  the  QI  Bill  ware  predominantly 
nan  who  would  hove  needed  financial  aid  to  attend  college  even  If  they  had 
not  spent  several  yeora  In  military  service.  A distinctly  smaller  propor- 
tion of  these  veterans  vere  men  vfho  voiild  have  given  up  earlier  plans  for 
a college  career  (because  of  their  greater  age  and  responsibilities)  If 
veterans'  benefits  had  not  beCTi  provided. 

It  was  thou^t  that  the  presence  of  students  who 
vere  brought  Into  college  by  veterans'  benefits  might 
hove  affected  the  relationship  between  questionnaire 
responses  and  Adjusted  Average  Grade  In  the  veteran  sub- 
groups. The  results  indicate  that  this  effect  was  not 
likely  to  be  a major  Influence  in  determining  these  re- 
lationships. 


In  the  iM-in  questloimalre  analysis,  a number  of  respanses  vere  found 
to  be  significantly  related  to  AAQ  for  the  veteran  subgroup  but  not  sig- 
nificantly related  for  the  nonveteran  subgroiqp.  In  the  various  coUe/^s. 

To  some  extent  these  differences  represent  chance  fluctuations.  Moreover, 

In  the  college  grougps  idiere  the  veteran  subgroup  Is  larger  than  the  non- 
veteran  subgrotqp,  the  F-test  would  be  more  sensitive  for  the  veterans,  lov- 
ever,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  presence  In  the  veteran  subgrox^  of  stu- 
dents who  were  broxight  Into  college  by  the  GI  BUI  may  account  In  part  for 
the  different  results.  In  order  to  make  a rough  check  on  this  hypothesis. 
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FIODRE  60  (PART  l) . PER  CENT  MAlDIia  VABIODS  SELECTED  RESPONSES  TO  QTIESTIQRNAIRE 
nse  AMONa:  VEOXRAIIB  who  HtOBAELr  WODLD  HAVE  ATTENDED  WITHOUT  VETERANS'  BEHE- 
FnS  (MV:A)^  VETERAHB  WHO  IRQBABLr  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  ATTENDED  WITHOUT  THESE  BENEFITS 
(MV:B),  MALE  NQNVETERANS  (MN)  AND  WOMEN  STUDENTS  (F). 


ERIC 

hiaiifflyHiiTiaaa 
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BESFQRSE 


Bom  before  192U1 
Item  32,  Category  A 


Bothered  some  or 
very  much  about 
making  endfl  meet 
financially; 

Item  40(a),  Category  A 


Father's  Income 
under  $2,000  In 
student's  high 
school  years: 

Item  h-3.  Category  D 


Father  not  a hl^ 
school  graduate: 
Item  44,  Category  A 


Sub- 

gro\ip 


M7tA 

W:B 

MK 

F 


M7:A 


M7:B 

MK 

F 


MV:  A 
MV;B, 
MK 
F 

M7;A 


M7:B 

MK 

F 


n-9 


MILLER  UNIVJCHSITr  CENIBAL  STATE  UNI^BRSITT 
Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

9 ^ 49  6p  ^ ipo  p ^ 4.0  ^ go  IpO 

20 

47 

0 

0 


73 

45 

39 


1 


LEGEND: 


Difference  In  5^'s  between  M7;A  and  MV;B  significant  at  1^  level 
Difference  In  ^'s  between  M^iA  and  MV  SB  significant  at  ^ level 


FIGURE  60  (PART  2) . PER  CENT  MAKOIG  VARIOUS  SELECOED  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTION- 
NAIRE ITEMS  AMONG:  VETERANS  WHO  PROBABLI  WOULD  HAVE  ATTENDED  WITHOUT  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS  (MV:A),  .VETERANS  WHO  PROBABLY  WOULD  NOT  HAVE  ATTENDED  WITHOUT  THESE 
BENEFITS  (MV:B),  MALE  NONyETERARB  (MN)  AND  WQMEK..  STODENTS  (F)  , 
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the  resul'ts  of  tlio  significance  tests  involving  association  between  q,uestion- 
naire  responses  and  AAG  were  examined  for  two  college  groups  having  a rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  veterans  trtio  would  not  have  attended  without  GI 
aid.  Die  two  college  groups  chosen  for  this  purpose  were  Miller  freshmen 
and  Central  State  freshmen.  In  all^  ten  (Questionnaire  responses  were  found 
to  have  a significant  association  for  veterans  in  both  groups  and  for  non- 
veterans in  neither  group  (One  of  these  was  age,  for  \diich  a different 
plan  of  categorizing  was  used  for  each  subgroup.)  Using  Miller  data,  the 
veterans  group  was  broken  down,  using  Item  8(o),  into  those  who  would  have 
come  without  the  GI  Bill  and  those  who  would  not  have  come  without  this  aid. 
By  hypothesis,  these  responses  should  show  a significant  relationship  for 
the  "would  not  have  come"  and  total  group,  but  not  for  the  "would  have  come" 
group.  In  testing  this  hypothesis,  students  who  woxild  have  come  (Sixbgroup 
a)  and  who  also  made  a particular  questionnaire  response  were  compared  with 
the  remainder  of  the  veteran  students.  Similarly,  veterans  who  would  not 
have  come  (Subgroup  B)  and  who  chose  each  response  were  coo^}ared  with  the 
remainder  of  the  group. 


Results  of  this  auailysis  are  shown  in  Table  48.  Only  three  of  the 
eleven  responses  showed  the  e3Q)ected  pattern,  while  six  showed  the  reverse 
pattern.  Of  the  three  which  fit  expectation,  the  association  of  greater 
age  with  higher  AAG  is  particularly  relevant.  However,  when  age  was  analyzed 
in  the  same  way,  using  Central  State  data,  it  fell  in  the  "reverse"  group; 
i.e.,  it  was  significant  for  Subgroup  A (would  have  come)  but  not  significant 
for  Subgroup  B (would  not  have  come) , It  would  appear,  on  this  showing,  that 
the  presence  of  students  who  were  brought  into  college  by  the  GI  Bill  in  the 
veterans  group  did  not  lead  to  major  differences  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans  in  the  way  item  responses  are  associated  with  AAG.  It  was  judged 
that  the  labor  involved  in  making  a more  precise  evaluation  of  this  effect 
was  not  warranted. 

Military  Service  and  Educational  Plans . A different  approach  to  assessing 
the  influence  of  the  GI  Bill  upon  college-going  was  provided  by  Item  8(m), 
which  asked  z "Regardless  of  how  you  felt  about  going  to  college  when  you 
left  high  school,  do  you  think  you  actually  would  have  gone  to  college  if 
you  hadn't  entered  military  service?"  This  item  represented  an  attempt  to 
abstract  "college-going  tendency"  from  the  complex  of  confusing  influences 
introduced  by  the  war.  Thus,  the  student  was  asked  to  ellmlna,te  from  con- 
sideration the  Influence  of  his  service  experience,  the  Influence  of  being 
well  above  the  usual  college  entrance  age  when  discharged,  and  the  Influence 
of  the  educational  benefits  of  the  GI  Bill  on  his  plans , In  contrast  to 
Item  8(o),  this  item  classified  as  "college -goers"  men  who  recQuired  fi- 
nancial aid  as  discharged  veterans  but  who  would  probably  have  attended  col- 
lege if  they  had,  never  entered  the  service.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely 
that  eligibility  for  GI  benefits  was  the  outcome  of  military  service  which 

many  of  the  students  who  would  not  have  attended  if  they 
had  never  entered  the  service.  On  the  basis  of  responses  to  Item  8(m),  stu- 
dents were  divided  into  four  groups?  (A)  would  definitely  have  attended, 

(B)  probably  would  have  attended,  (C)  probably  would  not  have  attended, 

(D)  almost  sure  not  to  have  attended.  Results  are  shown  in  Figure  6l, 
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i= Med Ian 


Probably 
woxxld 
have  come 


Probably 
would  not 
have  come 


Would  not 
have  come 


have  come 
anyway 

PER  CENT  CHOOSING  DESIGNATED  CATEXJQRIES  IN  EACH  COUJEGE 


er|c 


MEAN  AAG  OF  MEDIAN  COLLEGE  GROUP  FOR  SPECIFIED  CATEGORIES 

FIGURE  6l.  LIKELIHOOD  OF  STODENT’S  ATTENDING  COLLEGE  2F  HE  HAD 
NpT  ENTERED  SERVICE;  ITEM  8(m) . 
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When  veterans  vere  aslced  vixattaer  they  thou^t  they 
would  have  attended  college  If  they  had  not  entered  the 
service^  about  60  per  cent  vere  reasonably  sure  that  they 
would  have  attended^  about  20  per  cent  said  they  prob- 
ably would  have  attended^  about  10  per  cent  thought  they 
probably  would  not  have  attended  and  somewhat  less  than 
10  per  cent  thought  they  woxild  not  have  attended.  The 
two  groups  who  considered  their  college  attendance  vm- 
llkely  tended  to  earn  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grades 
than  the  other  veterans.  Those  who  definitely  would  not 
have  attended  without  military  service  excelled  the  re- 
maining veterans  In  all  seven  of  the  college  groups 
which  contained  ten  or  more  such  veterans.  Statistically 
significant  differences  on  this  Item  were  found  In  three 
of  the  college  groups. 

In  the  typical  basic  group,  slightly  more  than  60  per  cent  believed 
that  they  would  have  attended  college  If  they  had  never  entered  military 
service,  and  about  20  per  cent  bellevod  that  they  probably  would  have  at- 
tended. About  10  per  cent  thought  that  they  probably  would  not  have  gone, 
and  somewhat  less  than  10  per  cent  were  almost  sure  that  they  would  have 
missed  college  had  it  not  been  for  their  service  experience.  These  figures 
are  <iuite  similar  to  those  for  Item  8 (q).  With  one  exception — the  small 
group  of  libereil  arts  freshmen  at  Eastern  City— the  same  college  groups 
: which  had  relatively  fey  students  who  consldefed  01  benefits  essentleil  eilso 

j had  relatively  few  students  who  would  probably  have  missed  college  if  they 

; had  not  entered  the  service. 

I Item  8(m)  appears  to  be  somewhat,  more  closely  related  to  AAG  than  was 

I Item  8(o).  The  two  groups  who  probably  would  not  have  gone  show  medians  be- 

tween 135  and  l40;  the  two  groups  who  probably  would  have  gone  show  medleuas 
Just  over  130 . y^n  the  pattern  of  differences  In  the  twelve  basic  groups 
Is  considered,  there  Is  a reasonably  clear  trend  In  favor  of  the  two  groups 
of  students  who  would  not  have  attended.  It  may  be  noted  that,  for  Category 
D,  among  the  seym  groups  which  Include  10  or  s^e  students,  all  seven  are 
above  the  remainder  of  the  group  In  mean  AAQ,  a trend  which  Is  significant 
at  the  5?t  level.  In  one  group.  Western  State,  those  who  were  svire  they 
would  not  have  gone  vere  significantly  high  In  AAG  at  the  1^  level;  those 
who  were  sure  they  woiald  have  gone  were  significantly  low  In  AAG  at  the  1^ 
level.  Two  differences.  In  other  college  groups,  wore  significant  at  the 
5^t  level.  On  the  whole,  the  slight  association  with  AAG,  was  favorable  to 
the  students  for  yhom  military  service — and  presiaiably  the  veterans’  bene- 
fits deriving  from  this  service— led  to  a declslpn  to  attend,  college. 

Althpu£^  primary  emphasis  was  placed  on  achievement  relative  to  ability 
in  analyzing  responses  to  Items  8(0)  and  8(m.),  It  was  thou^t  desirable  to 
secxjre  some  evidence  on  the  relationship  between  responses  to  these  Items 
and  ability  tmd  achievement  considered  separately.  Accordingly^  Table  k9 
presents  mean  scores  on  predictors  and  mean,  average  grades  for  engineering 
freshmen  at  middle  .State  and  for  liberal  arts  freshmen  at  Central  State . 
Differences  tend  to  be  small.  The  gjroup  who  definitely  would  have  come  to 
college  without  GI  benefits  is  consistently  above  tl^e  over-all  avereige  in 
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RELATION  BEIVEEN  COLLEGE  FLANS  AS  REPORTED  ON  ITEMS  8(o)  AHD  8(m) 
AND  VARIOUS  MEASURES  OF  APTITUDE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 


I.  Middle  State  UalverBltj,  3^2  Freshmen  In  Engineering 


College 

Plans 

Item 

ACRE 

Total 

(raw  score) 

High 

School 

Rank 

College 

Average 

Grade 

AAG 

Per  Cent 
of  Group 

Definitely  would 

8(o) 

90.1 

15.8 

1.44 

134 

53 

have  cone 

8(m) 

90.3 

16.0 

1.47 

135 

53 

Probably  would 

8(0) 

87.5 

16.1 

1.48 

136 

24 

have  cone 

3(m) 

88.0 

15.7 

1.38 

131 

27 

Probably  woxild 

8(o) 

82.3 

15.3 

1.27 

128 

10 

not  have  come 

8(m) 

78.9 

l4.0 

1.12 

126 

11 

Definitely  would 

8(o) 

86.1 

i4.3 

1.21 

127 

12 

not  have  come 

8(m) 

86.8 

15.1 

1.40 

136 

9 

Total  Group 

88.1 

15.6 

1.40 

133 

• 

100 

II.  Central  State  University^  466  Freshmen  In  LlbereLL  Arts 


College 

Plans 

Item 

Composite 

Test 

Score 

High  Sch. 
Average 
Grade 

College 

Average 

Grade 

AAG 

Per  Cent 
of  Group 

Definitely  would 

8(0) 

12.8 

2.52 

2.23 

134 

56 

have  come 

8(m) 

12.7 

2o53 

2.22 

134 

61 

Probably  woxild 

8(0) 

11.8 

2.41 

2.11 

133 

22 

have  come 

8(m) 

12.3 

2.45 

2.16 

133 

20 

Probably  woiild 

8(0) 

12.0 

2.43 

2.16 

136 

10 

not  have  come 

8(m) 

12.2 

2.40 

2.22 

l40 

9 

Definitely  would 

8(0) 

12.9 

. 2.40 

2.22 

137 

12 

not  have  come 

8(m) 

12.2 

2.26 

2.09 

136 

10 

* 

Total  Group 

12.5 

2.48 

2.20 

134 

100 

•Jf  * 

Includes  two  students  who  did  not  answer  8(o)  and  8(m) . 
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both  predictors  In  both  schools,  bnt  It  la  not  always  the  highest  of  the 
four  groups.  The  differences  among  the  other  three  groups  In  the  measures 
of  aptitude  favor  the  "probably  would  have  come"  group  to  a slight  degree* 

Disabled  Veterana.  In  the  questions  prevloiisly  discussed,  no  distinction  baa 
been  made  between  disabled  veterans  drawing  benefits  imder  Public  Law  l6, 
which  Is  limited  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  veterans  having  a ser- 
vice-connected disability,  and  the  vetereins  whose  benefits  derived  from 
Public  Law  346  or  various  other  laws.  Item  8(n)  eisked:  "Are  you  now  drawing 

(or  have  you  applied  for)  veterans'  educational  benefits  from  the  Veterans 
Administration?"  Besponses  were  classified  Into  three  categories : (A)  yes, 

under  Public  Law  l6  (and  any  others) ; (b)  yes,  under  Public  Law  3^6  and/or 
any  others  except  Public  Law  l6;  and  (C)  no,  I have  not  applied  for  veterans' 
educational  benefits.  Besults  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  62. 

Veterans  drawing  benefits  under  Public  Law  l6 
constituted  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  veteran 
subgroup  In  the  typical  basic  group.  In  general, 
they  were  earning  about  as  high  grades,  relative  to 
ability,  as  the  veteran  group  as  a whole. 


Students  who  were  drawing  benefits  under  Public  Law  l6  accounted  for 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  veterans  in  the  typical  basic  group.  In  the 
twelve  groups,  the  highest  par  cent  was  eight  and  the  lowest  was  one.  The 
disabled  veterans  have  a higher  mean  AAG  in  five  college  groups  and  have  a 
lower  mean  AAG  in  seven  groups.  The  median  of  the  mean  AAG's  is  slightly 
below  the  over-all  average.  It  is  clear  that  the  difference  between  the 
disabled  veterans  and  the  remainder  of  the  group  is  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant. When  the  var:Ioi:is  college  groups  were  considered  individually, 
one  Instance  was  found  in  which  the  mean  AAG,  of  the  disabled  veterans  was 
significantly  lower,  at  the  yjo  level,  than  the  mean  AAG,  of  the  remaining 
veterana.  In  the  absence  of  any  clear  trend  in  the  mean  AAG’s  between  dis- 
abled veterans  and  the  group  as  a whole,  it  appears  that  the  disabled  group 
held  its  own  in  the  academic  competition  with  the  other  veterana,  insofar 
as  AAG  is  concerned. 

Veterans  Not  Drawing  Benefits. 


Typically,  veterans  not  drawing  benefits  amounted 
to  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  veteran  subgroup  in 
the  twelve  basic  groups.  They  showed  Some  tendency  to 
earn  higher  AAG's  than  the  other  veterans,  but  their 
advantage  was  not  statistically  significant. 


Figure  62  also  shows  the  results  for  the  small  group  of  veterans  who 
reported  that  they  were  not  drawing  benefits.  These  veterans  amounted  to 
less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  veterans  in  the  median  basic  group.  The  ex- 
act proportion  would  depend,  of  course,  on  whether  or  not  men  who  served 
in  the  merchant  marine  and  field  services  were  classified  as  veterans  or 
as  nonveterans.  In  any  case,  it  appears  likely  that  a portion  of  the  group 
not  drawing  benefits  were  saving  them  to  use  for  later  professional  train- 
ingj  It  is  of  course  possible  that  a few  of  these  veterans  were  discharged 
under  conditions  which  made  them  ineligible  for  benefits. 
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IQiere  iras  some  tendency  for  veterans  not  dravlng  benefits  to  be  above 
average  In  AAG.  Although  the  aedlan  of  their  mean  AAG's  vas  l40^  not  much 
reliance  nay  be  placed  on  this  difference  In  view  of  the  small  number  of  stu 
dents  Involved.  In  the  various  college  groups^  no  significant  association 
with  AAG  vas  found. 


Conclvislons 

lyplcally.  In  the  basic  twelve  college  groups,  about  ton  per  cent  of 
veterans  would  not  have  attended  college  without  the  educatloneil  benefits 
of  the  GI  Bill,  and  another  ten  per  cent  would  probably  not  have  attended. 
The  proportion  of  veterans  who  reported  that  they  probably  or  definitely 
would  not  have  attended  without  veterans'  benefits  varied  widely  among  the 
colleges.  In  most  of  the  groups,  they  represented  a substantial  minority 
of  the  veteran  subgroup. 

On  the  whole,  the  students  who  would  not  have  attended  without  veterans 
benefits  earned  very  slightly  better  grades  relative  to  ability  than  did 
those  who  would  probably  have  attended  In  any  case.  No  significant  trend 
was  apparent  for  likelihood  of  college  attendance  with  GI  aid  to  be  related 
to  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  It  should  be  remembered,  of  coiarse,  that  the 
veteran:  subgroups  tended  to  be  superior  to  the  nonveteran  subgroups  In  Ad- 
justed Average  Grade. 

Veterans  who  were  brought  Into  college  by  the  GI  Bill  differed  In  a 
number  of  respects  from  those  who  would  haye  attended  without  this  aid.  In 
studies  of  veterans  In  two  colleges.  It  weua  found  that  the  typical  student 
who  attributed  considerable  weight  to  the  GI  Bill  In  his  decision  to  come 
to  college  was  older,  had  been  out  of  school  longer,  had  served  longer,  had 
been  overseeis  longer,  came  from  a family  with  less  edxicatlonal  background, 
was  mere  likely  to  be  married,  was  probably  less  well  off  financially,  and 
was,  less  likely  to  bo  planning  to  enter  a profession  than  were  the  other 
veterans.  There  Is,  to  be  sure,  much  overlapping  between  the  two  groups  In 
nearly  sdl  of  the  specific  characteristics.  Perhaps  one  fourth  of  the  stu- 
dents brought  Into  college  by  the  GI  Bill  were  students  who  would  have  at- 
tended college  If  they  had  never  entered  the  service;  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  those  who  would  have  attended  college  without  GI  aid  were  led  to  attend 
by  their  mJiltary  service. 

A brief  exploration  was  made  of  the  contribution  of  veterans  who  wo\ild 
not  have  attended  college  without  GI  aid  to  the  association  between  various 
Item  responses  and  Adjusted  Average  Grade.  The  resiilts  Indicated  that  the 
presence  of  these  students  In  the  veteran  subgroups  was  not  a major  deter- 
miner of  the  relationships. 

Veterans  were  asked  whether  they  thou^t  they  would  have  at.t ended  col- 
lege If  they  had  never  entered  the  service.  The  proportions  of  students 
Indicating  various  probabilities  of  college  attendance  were  quite  similar 
to  those  for  the  question  on  the  GI  Bill.  There  was  a sll^t  tendency  for 
the  veterans  who  had  not  originally  planned  to  enter  college  to  outdo  the 
other  veterans  In  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 
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Little  evidence  vas  found  that  a consistent  difference  In  ability  level 
existed  between  those  vho  probably  would  have  and  those  who  probably  muld 
not  have  attended  college.  There  was  sone  Indication  that  those  whose  col- 
lege plans  had  been  quite  definite  were  slightly  higher  In  ability  measures 
than  the  remaining  veterans. 

Disabled  veterans  drawing  benefits  under  Public  Law  l6  Included  perhaps 
five  per  cent  of  the  median  basic  group.  The  differences  between  these  stu- 
dents and  the  veteran  group  as  a whole^  considering  the  small  number  of  stu- 
dents in  this  group,  were  too  small  to  Indicate  any  clear  superiority  or  In- 
feriority for  the  disabled  group. 

Veterans  who  were  not  drawing  benefits  at  the  time  of  the  study  amounted 
to  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  veterans  In  the  median  basic  subgroups  In 
this  study.  These  veterans  showed  some  tendency  to  earn  better  Adjusted 
Average  Grades  than  the  other  veterans,  but  their  advantage  was  not  statis- 
tlceilly  significant. 

The  evidence  presented  In  this  chapter  Indicates  that  when  students  etre 
selected  according  to  the  criteria  used  by  the  colleges  in  admitting  veterans, 
there  is  no  distinct  difference  either  in  ability  or  in  grades  adjusted  for 
ability  between  those  who  wo\ild  have  come  and  those  who  would  not  have  come 
without  financial  aid.  This  in  turn  supports  the  view  that  a substantieil 
pool  of  effective  academic  talent  could  be  tapped  by  lowering  economic  bar- 
riers to  higher  education. 
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Chapter  X 


THE  STUDENT  VIEWS  HIS  COLLEGE 


Hpv  clicl  the  postwar  college  look  to  Its  students?  Did  veterans  ap- 
proach college  with  a **chip-on-the-shoulder"  attitude  toward  an  institution 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  younger  students?  Do  attitudes  toward  the  col- 
log6>  and  toward  its  program,  faculty,  and  facilities  help  to  explain  why 
some  students  do  better  work  than  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  measures 
of  their  ability?  Are  differences  in  attitudes  toward  college  relevant  to 
the  problem  of  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  Adjusted 
Average  Grade?  Answers  to  these  g^uestiona  were  sought  in  a series  of  ques- 
tionnaire items,  including  one  which  allowed  the  student  to  suggest  any 
changes  which  he  felt  might  help  him  to  get  more  out  of  his  college  experi- 
ence. 


Certain  feat\ires  of  the  procedure  used  in  administering  the  question- 
naire have  a special  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  results  and  should 
be  reviewed  at  this  point.  Among  the  relatively  favorable  features  are: 
first,  the  fact  that  the  students  were  assured  that  the  questionnaires  would 
be  studied  only  by  an  outside  organization  and  that  their  individual  answers 
would  not  be  available  to  anyone  at  their  college;  and  second,  the  fact  that 
virtually  all  students  took  the  ques'uionnaire  near  the  end  of  their  first  or 
second  year  of  college,  which  were  opportune  times  for  stock-taking  by  the 
student  on  the  basis  of  a reasonable  amount  of  college  ejQ)erlence.  The  re- 
sults cannot  necessarily  be  taken  at  full  face  value,  however.  Students  may 
have  ”pulled  their  punches"  a bit  because  of  loyalty  to  their  colleges,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  may  have  made  numerous  disparaging  comments  because  of  some 
transitory  irritation.  Moreover,  the  sample  studied  is  probably  not  truly 
representative  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  American  colleges;  the  results 
presented  in  this  chapter  should,  therefore,  be  taken  only  as  a reasonable 
first  approximation  of  the  opinions  of  lower -division  students  in  the  spring 
of  1947. 


Evaluation  of  the  Educational  Program 


Interest  in  Courses.  Discussion  of  student  attitudes  toward  the  college  may 
well  begin  with  the  rather  specific  question  raised  in  Item  37:  "Of  the 

courses  you  are  now  taking,  how  many  would  you  say  you  are  really  interested 
in?”  Responses  were  divided  into  two  groups:  (A)  interested  in  h€ilf  or 

fewer  of  these  courses,  and  (b)  Interested  In  most  or  all.  Ghls  division 
split  the  students  into  two  groups  of  roughly  equal  size.  Besults  for  the 
twelve  basic  groups  are  shown  in  Figure  63. 


The  majority  of  the  freshman  students  were 
Interested  in  most  or  all  of  their  courses.  Veterans, 
nonveterans,  and  women  were  in  close  agreement  on  this 
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point.  In  the  various  college  groups,  students 
who  made  the  more  favorable  evaluation  showed  a 
clear  tendency  to  earn  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grades. 


It  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  students  were  interested  in  most 
of  their  courses,  even  during  the  freshman  year  when  required  courses  pre- 
dominate. In  none  of  the  twelve  beusic  groups  did  the  per  cent  expressing 
the  more  favorable  view  fall  below'  the  percentage  of  favorable  responses 
was  almost  90  for  veterans  in  engineering  at  Midwest  City.  When  veterans, 
nonveterans,  and  women  students  are  compared  with  respect  to  attitudes  toward 
their  cirrrent  studies,  the  differences  are  remarkably  sli^t.  The  opinions  of 
sophomores  in  this  study  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  favorable  than,  those  of 
freshman  groups  from  the  same  college. 

The  relationship  between  attitude  toward  college  studies  and  Adjusted 
Average  Grade  was  quite  marked;  in  aJLl  twelve  of  the  groups,  for  both  non- 
veterans and  veterans,  less  favorable  attitudes  were  associated  with  lower 
AAG's.  Median  AAG’s  were  as  f oUows  s "favorable"  veterans,  about  l40;  "un- 
favorable" veterans,  about  125;  "favorable"  nonveterans,  about  130;  "unfavor- 
able" nonveterans,  about  120.  In  six  of  the  twelve  veteran  subgroups  and 
three  of  the  nonveteran  subgroups,  the  mean  AAG  was  significantly  lower  (at 
the  1^  level)  for  students  giving  the  less  favorable  response. 

Although  the  relationship  of  this  item  to  AAG  is  clear  enou^,  it  is 
by  no  means  apparent  what  interpretation  should  be  put  upon  the  finding. 

Since  AAG  is  rather  closely  related  to  actual  grades,  it  appears  likely 
that  expressed  lack  of  Interest  reflects  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  student  with  a program  in  which  he  is  not  doing  well.  If  this  hypothesis 
is  accepted,  it  might  be  inferred  that  veterans’  attitudes  are  slightly  more 
responsive  to  such  influences  than  is  true  for  nonveterans. 

The  similarity  in  the  attitudes  of  veterans  and  nonveterans  on  this 
item  suggests  that  it  will  not  be  helpful  in  accounting  for  differences  be- 
tween veterans  and  nonvetereuis  in  grades  relative  to  ability.  This  hypothe- 
sis was  confirmed  by  the  negative  results  when  the  sign  test  was  applied. 

Enjoyment  of  Studies.  Approaching  the  problem  of  satisfaction  Jn  another 
way.  Item  lb  asked  the  students,  "Ih  geineral,  are  you  enjoying  your  studies 
in  college  this  term  as  much  as  you  had  expected  to?"  Eesponses  were  divided 
into  (a)  enjoying  studies  less  than  anticipated,  and  (B)  enjoying  studies  as 
much  or  more  than  anticipated.  In  the  analysis,  attention  was  focussed  on 
the  "disappointed"  group.  Eesults  are  given  in  Appendix  Table  18. 

Students  who  found  courses  less  enjoyable  than 
they  had  expected  made  up  almost  one  fourth,  of  the 
typical  group;  little  difference  was  found  between 
veterans,  nonveterans,  and  women  in  this  respect.  The 
disappointed  students  were  consistently  below  the 
general  average  of  their  subgroup  in  Adjusted  Average 
Grade. 
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Students  who  were  not  finding  their  studies  as  enjoyable  as  they  had 
expected  constituted  a substantial  minority  of  the  student  groups,  amounting 
to  almost  one  fourth  for  both  veterans  and  nonveterans.  Little  difference 
in  attitude  was  found  among  male  veterans,  male  nonveterans,  and  women  stu- 
dents. Although  there  was  rather  little  variation  from  college  to  college 
with  respect  to  this  item,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Midwest  City  engineers 
showed  the  lowest  per  cent  of  ”dlsappolnted”  students,  auiong  the  twelve  basic 
groups.  Sophomores  tended  to  have  more  favorable  opinions  than  the  corres- 
ponding freshman  groups  in  the  same  college. 

A marked  association  between  unfavorable  views  and  low  AAG  is  apparent. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  basic  subgroups,  the  students  who  expressed  disappoint- 
ment were  lower  in  mean  AAG  than  students  in  the  other  item  category.  The 
median  values  of  the  mean  AAG’s  are  about  120  for  the  "disappointed"  vetereins 
and  l40  for  those  who  were  better  satisfied;  the  corresponding  figures  for 
nonveterans  are  about  110  and  130,  The  analysis  of  each  of  the  twelve  college 
groups  separately  yielded  eight  differences  significant  at  the  1^  level  for 
the  veterans  and  five  such  differences  among  the  nonveterans,  when  students 
who  gave  the  less  favorable  response  were  compared  with  students  in  the  other 
category.  The  finding  that  underachievement  in  college  work  and  disappoint- 
ment with  college  studies  at  the  end  of  the  year  go  hand  in  hand  is  reason- 
able; the  data  available  do  not  permit  any  clear  inference  regarding  cause 
and  effect  relationships. 

This  item  does  not  help  in  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran  differ- 
ences; this  outcome  is  reasonable  in  view  of  the  slight  differences  between 
veterans  and  nonveterans  in  the  per  cent  choosing  each  response  category. 

Value  of  College  Studies.  In  Item  38;  the  student  was  asked,  "Do  you  ever 
feel  that  the  things  you  are  studying  in  college  are  not  really  worth  the 
time  spent  on  them?"  Three  categories  were  used  in  analyzing  responses  to 
this  item;  (A)  yes,  frequently;  (B)  sometimes;  and  (C)  seldom  or  never. 

In  contrast  with  the  items  previously  discussed,  which  emphasized  Interest 
and  enjoyment,  this  item  asked  the  student  to  make  a more  practiceLL  evalua- 
uion  of  his  college  program.  Results  are  shown  in  Figure  64. 

Almost  one  half  of  the  students  reported  that  they 
"sometimes"  doubted  the  value  of  their  current  studies, 
about  one  third  seldom  had  doubts  on  this  subject,  and 
only  about  one  fifth  had  frequent  doubts.  Ho  appreciable 
differences  were  found  in  responses  to  this  item  between 
veterans,  nonveterans,  and  women.  High  frequency  of 
doubts  was  significantly  associated  with  low  Adjusted 
Average  Grades  for  veterans;  the  relationship  for  non- 
veterans was  less  marked  although  in  the  same  direction. 


Almost  half  of  the  students  in  the  median  college  group  reported  that 
they  "sometimes"  doubted  the  value  of  their  courses.  Roughly  one  third  of 
the  st-jdents  reported  that  they  seldom  had  misgivings  about  the  value  of 
their  work,  and  about  a fifth  reported  that  they  had  such  feelings  frequently. 
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No  clear  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterane  appeared  in  the  relative 
popxilarity  of  the  three  alternatives  and  no  clear  sex  difference  was  found.. 

On  this  item,  the  engineers  from  Midwest  City  again  had  the  most  favorable 
opinions,  among  the  twelve  basic  groups;  however,  students  from  Taylor  Uni- 
versity excelled  them  in  reported  satisfaction,  with  more  than  half  of  the 
students  in  all  three  subgroups  reporting  that  they  seldom  or  never  doubted 
the  worth  of  what  they  were  studying. 

The  relationship  of  this  item  to  Adjusted  Average  Grade  is  quite  distinct 
for  the  veteran  groups.  The  most  favorable  response  is  associated  with  higher 
AAG  in  all  twelve  basic  groups  and  the  least  favorable  response  is  associated 
with  lower  AAG  in  all  but  one.  For  nonveterans  the  trend,  although  in  the 
same  direction,  is  not  sufficiently  consistent  to  be  statistically  significant. 
The  medians  of  the  mean  AAG's  agree  with  this  observation;  for  veterans,  the 
median  of  the  mean  AAG's  for  those  who  seldom  doubt  the  value  of  their  studies 
is  above  l40;  for  those  who  often  feel  douBts^,  about  125.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  nonveterans  are  13O  and  120.  Examination  of  the  significance  tests 
in  the  separate  college  groups  confinns  the  relationship.  The  veterans  who  re- 
port that  they  seldom  doubt  the  value  of  their  studies  show  a superiority  in 
AAG  which  is  significant  at  the  1^  level  in  six  of  the  twelve  basic  groups; 
the  corresponding  results  for  nonveterems  show  two  differences  significant 
at  the  1^  level.  These  figures  are  rather  similar  to  those  for  the  expres- 
sion of  interest  in  the  various  courses.  The  hypothesis  that  veterans  are 
slightly  more  prone  to  question  the  value  of  their  program  than  eu:e  non- 
veterans,  when  they  are  not  doing  well,  is  suggested  by  these  findings.  How- 
ever, the  sign  test  revealed  that  this  item  did  not  make  any  significant 
contribution  in  accounting  for  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterane 
in  grades  adjusted  for  ability  differences. 

Satisfaction  with  Education.  A further  question.  Item  36,  asked  for  an  over- 
all  evaluation;  "On  the  whole,  how  well  satisfied  are  you  with  the  kind  of 
education  you  are  getting?"  Responses  were  divided,  for  analysis,  into  (A) 
very  well  satisfied,  (B)  fairly  well  satisfied,  and  (C)  somewhat  or  very  much 
dissatisfied.  Results  are  given  in  Figure  65. 

About  half  of  the  students  reported  that  they  were 
"fairly  well  satisfied"  with  their  education;  the  remain- 
ing students  were  divided  about  equally  between  "very 
well  satisfied"  and  "somewhat  or  very  much  dissatisfied." 

Male  vetereuis,  male  nonveterans,  and  woman  students 
showed  little  difference  in  attitudes  on  this  point. 

A clear  association  was  found  between  greater  satis- 
faction and  higher  Adjusted  Average  Grades. 

Responses  to  this  item  showed  a pattern  similar  to  that  for  the  preceding 
item  (38),  which  deals  with  the  worth-whileness  of  college  study.  Somewhat 
more  -toan  half  of  the  students,  in  the  modiem  group,  gave  the  answer,  "fairly 
well  satisfied,"  and  somewhat  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  students  fell  Into 
each  of  the  other  two  categories.  As  in  Item  38,  Taylor  had  the  highest  propor- 
tion who  reported  that  they  were  very  well  satisfied;  the  engineers  from  Mid- 
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west  City  were  next  highest.  The  sophomore  groups  did  not  eapress  greater 
satisfacticxi  than  the  freshman  groups  from  the  same  college  on  this  item. 

No  consistent  difference  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  appeared  with 
respect  to  the  attitudes  expressed  toward  their  education,  nor  was  a con- 
sistent difference  between  the  attitudes  of  men  and  women  found. 

As  in  the  other  questions  in  this  group,  a marked  relationship  was 
found  between  responses  to  this  item  and  AAG.  In  the  twelve  basic  groups, 
the  students  who  reported  dissatisfaction  were  underachievers  in  all  24 
comparisons.  Medians  of  the  mean  AAG’s  were  about  l40  for  the  "very  well 
satisfied"  veterans  emd  about  120  for  the  dissatisfied  veterans;  for  non^ 
veterans  the  corresponding  figures  were  about  135  aiid.  less  than  115 . When 
the  relationship  is  studied  college  by  college,  the  dissatisfied  veterans 
are  significantly  low  (at  the  1^  level)  in  AAG  in  six  of  the  basic  groups; 
the  dissatisfied  nonveterajis  are  significantly  low  in  four  of  the  basic  groups. 

No  evidence  was  found  that  the  characteristic  measured  by  this  item 
would  help  to  account  for  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  AAG. 

S\3mmary.  In  all  four  of  the  questions  which  asked  students  to  eveduate  their 
college,  certain  cdmmon  trends  appeared.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  results  indi- 
cated that  the  typical  student  is  fairly  well,  satisfied  with  his  college. 

A substantiel  minority,  representing  perhaps  one  fifth  of  the  students,  ap- 
pear to  be  somewhat  dissatisfied  and  roughly  the  same  proportion  are  rather 
enthusiastic  about  their  college  program.  Male  veterans,  male  iionveterans, 
and  women  are,  in  general,  rather  similar  in  their  evaluations  of  their  col- 
lege studies.  In  all  four  items,  a rather  clear  association  between  dis- 
satisfaction and  poor  performance  relative  to  ability  is  apparent.  None  of 
the  items  was  useful  in  accounting  for  differences  between  veterans  and  non- 
veterans in  Adjusted  Average  Grade. 


Attitude  toward  Present  Division 


Still  another  estimate  of  a student’s  satisfaction  with  his  college 
program  was  provided  by  Item  l6:  "Is  the  school  or  division  (e.g.,  arts, 

engineering)  in  which  you  are  now  studying  your  first  choice,  or  would  you 
prefer  to  major  in  some  other  school  or  division  in  the  same  institution?" 
The  two  categories  used  in  analyzing  the  data  for  this  item  were  (A)  now 
in  field  of  first  choice,  and  (B)  would  prefer  some  other  school  or  divi- 
sion. Results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  in  Figure  66. 

Q^lcally,  almost  nine  students  in  ten  prefer 
their  own  division  to  any  other  in  the  same  institu- 
tion. Students  who  reported  that  they  would  prefer 
a different  division  showed  a clear  tendency  to  make 
ivierlor  Adjusted  Average  Grades. 
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It  Is  evident  that  substantleilly  all  students,  both  veterans  and  non- 
veterans,  prefer  their  present  division  to  any  other.  The  median  percentage 
who  are  In  the  division  of  their  first  choice  Is  about  90  for  veterans  and 
slightly  less  than  90  for  nonveterans.  In  the  twelve  basic  groups.  There 
was  no  cor.3lstent  tendency  for  women  to  be  either  more  favorable  or  less 
favorable  than  men  In  the  same  college;  the  differences  which  do  appear  In 
particular  colleges  may,  of  course,  have  some  local  significance. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  e^ect  that  dissatisfaction  with  present  division 
and  low  AAG's  would  go  together;  such  Is  Indeed  the  case.  As  shown  in  Figure 
66,  the  median  of  the  mean  AAG's  for  veterans  Is  slightly  below  135  for  the 
satisfied  group  and  slightly  above  120  for  the  dissatisfied  group.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  nonveterans  are  slightly  less  than  130  for  the  satis- 
fied students,  and  about  II5  for  the  dissatisfied  ones.  Examination  of  the 
results  college  by  college  shova  that  students  In  the  dissatisfied  subgroup 
have  a lower  mean  AAG  than  students  In  the  satisfied  group  In  21  out  of  2k 
Instances,  and  two  of  the  remaining  comparisons  were  ties.  Such  consistency 
would  be  ejected  to  arise  by  chance  less  than  once  In  100  times.  Finally, 
Individual  subgroups  of  dissatisfied  students  in  the  twelve  basic  groups 
showed  mean  AAG's  which  were  reliably  different  from  those  of  the  satisfied 
gi'oup,  as  follows;  veterans,  two  at  the  1^  level  and  two  at  the  ^ level; 
nonveterans,  four  at  the  Vf>  level.  No  pattern  Is  apparent  In  these  signifi- 
cant groups  except  that  three  out  of  six  of  the  engineering  subgroups  show 
significant  differences,  as  compared  With  six  out  of  I8  for  the  liberal  arts 
I subgroups 

I Attitudes  toward  present  division  are  thus  clearly  associated  with  AAG. 

I The  similarity  of  viewpoints  between  veterans  and  nonveterans,  however,  makes 

j this  item  useless  In  accounting  for  veteran-nonVeteran  differences  In  college 

{ achievement  relative  to  ability. 

1 

I 

1 

{ Attitude  toward  Faculty 


Only  one  question  was  devoted  to  finding  out  what  students  think  of 
their  college  teachers.  Item  17  asked:  "flow  would  you  rate,  as  teachers, 

the  faculty  members  who  have  taught  you  this  past  term?"  Choices  were 
divided  Into  (Aj  most,  or  all,  are  good  teachers,  and  (B)  some,  or  none, 
are  good  teachers . On  the  assunptlon  that  relationships  with  teachers  would 
have  an  Important  bearlhg  on  adjustment  to  college.  It  was  thought  that  this 
item  might  aid  In  understanding  academic  success  In  college,  flesults  are 
given  In  Figure  67. 

A majority  of  students  considered  that  most  of  their 
instructors  were  good  teachers,  veterans  being  sll^tly 
less  favorable  than  nonveterans  In  their  evaluations. 

There  Is  a consistent  relationship  between  attitudes 
toward  teachers  and  Adjusted  Average  Grade  In  the  veteran 
groups;  In  the  nom'eteran  groups,  the  relationship  is 
subtly  less  consistent. 
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A majority  of  the  students^  both,  yeteran  and  nonveteran,  thought  that 
most  of  their  teachers  were  good  teachers.  ISfonveterans  were  sll^tly  more 
favorable  than  veterans  In  the  Judgments  expressed;  the  proportion  giving 
favorable  responses  was  higher  tar  nonveterans  in  nine  of  the  twelve  basic 
groups,  with  one  tie.  ITo  consistent  difference  between  the  sophomore  groups 
and  the  freshman  groups  appeared  on  this  item.  Women  had,  on  the  average, 
much  the  same  attitude  as  the  nonveteran  men  in  their  colleges.  There  was 
some  indication  that  engineers  were  more  critical  of  their  teachers  than 
were  sinidents  In  liberal  arts;  the  engineers  at  Midwest  City  provided  the 
only  exception  to  this  generalization.  Among  all  the  groups  studied,  the 
students  at  Taylor  e3g>ressed  the  hipest  degree  of  approval  of  the  faoulty, 
with  almost  80  per  cent  in  the  favorable  category.  Within  the  basic  twelve 
groups,  students  at  Harris,  Adams,  Douglas,  and  Littletown  State  were  highest 
in  their  approval  of  the  quality  of  teachl^. 

Attitudes  toward  teachers  and  AAG  ere  related,  as  shown  in  the  lower 
portion  of  Figure  67.  The  difference  between  the  more  favorable  group  and 
the  less  favorable  group  eonounts  to  someidiat  more  than  ^ points  for  both 
veterans  and  nonveterans  idien  median  AAG's  are  con^pared.  The  trend  Is  more 
consistent  for  veterans,  hweyor.  Veterans  >dio  reported  an  unfavorable  atti- 
tude toward  teachers  had  loyjer  mean  AAG* a than  the  other  veterans  in  all 
twelve  groups;  nonyeterans  vto  gave  this  response  were  lower  in  nine  of  the 
twelve  groups,  with  one  tie.  When  the  relationship  between  attitude  toward 
teachers  and  AAG  is  studied  in  each  college  group  separately,  only  the  engi- 
neering veterans  at  Midwest  Tech  and  the  nonveterans  at  Adams  show  a differ- 
ence in  AAG  which  is  significant  at  the  1^  level.  In  genersiL,  attitudes 
toward  teachers,  as  stressed  In  this  item,  are  apparently  less  closely  re- 
lated to  AAG  than  are  attitudes  toward  college  studies.  This  question  did 
not  turn  out  to  be  related  to  yoteran-nonvetefan  differences  in  AAG. 


Evaluation  of  Study  Facilities 


One  rather  specific  aspect,  of  the  college  environment  which  might  be  re- 
lated to  a student's  academic  adjustment  is  availability  of  a place  where  he 
can  study  effectively.  To  obtain  the  student's  own  evaluation  of  his  study 
place.  Item.  27  asked,  "In  general,  do  you  have  a satisfactory  pleuse  to  study, 
one  that  is  free  from  noise  and  dlatractlon  and  reasonably  comfortable  ? " 
Answers  were  analyzed  undef  three  heads:  (a)  yes,  entirely  satlsfactoryj 

(B)  fairly  satisfactory;  and  (C)  no,  quite  unsatisfcu:tory.  Results  are 
shown  in  Figure  68. 


About  one  student  in  ten  reported  that  his  study 
facilities  were  "quite,  unaatlsfactory."  Differences 
on  this  point  bei^en  veterans  and  nonyeterans  were 
quite  small;  womeh,  ho^ever^  tended  to  be  more  critical 
of  their  stddy  facilities  than  the  men.  Dower  Adjusted 
Aveirage  Grades  were  typically  found  for  students  who 
reported  poor  study  enylromarat. 
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FIGURE  68.  .A^QUACT  OF  PLACE  FOR  STODI:  ITEM  27 
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Only  a little  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  stTidenta  considered  their 
study  facilities  "quite  unsatisfactory, " and  about  40  per  cent  considered 
their  study  arrangements  entirely  satisfactory,  in  the  median  group. 

Veterans  were  a bit  more  likely  to  view  their  study  arrangements  as  entirely 
satisfactory  than  were  nonveterans;  the  difference  was  quite  small,  however, 
and  may  merely  indicate  that  the  veterans  were  more  tolerant  of  discomfort. 
With  one  exception  (Eastern  City),  women  were  less  likely  to  consider  their 
study  place  entirely  satisfactory  than  either  male  veterans  or  male  non- 
veterans; here  again,  the  differences  were  small. 

Satisfaction  with  study  place  was  associated  to  some  extent  with  AAG, 
but  the  relationship  is  apparently  not  very  close.  For  veterans,  the  very 
well  satisfied  differed  from  the  quite  dissatisfied  by  only  about  10  points. 
Judging  from  the  medians  of  the  mean  AAG's;  for  nonvetcrans  the  difference 
was  somewhat  smaller.  Considering  all  of  the  2k  subgroups,  only  five  comparl 
sons  show  a mean  AAG  for  the  dissatisfied  students  which  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  satisfied  group;  the  relationship  is  significant  at  the 
1^  level,  when  results  far  veterans  and  nonveterans  are  thus  pooled.  Within 
the  various  college  groups,  the  dissatisfied  group  was  significantly  below 
average  in  AAG  (at  the  1^  level)  in  three  of  the  veteran  groups,  but  in  none 
of  the  nonveteran  groups.  Two  of  the  three  groups  showing  significant  differ 
ences  were  cQiiqK>sed  of  engineering  students.  Among  the  students  vho  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  their  study  arrangements,  only  the  nonveterans  at 
Adams  were  significantly  hi^  in  AAG  at  the  1^  level.  These  results  indi- 
cate that  the  student's  opinion  of  his  study  place  is  related  in  the  expected 
direction  with  AAG,  but  that  the  relationship  is  not  close.  The  relationship 
of  this  item  to  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade  was 
found  to  be  negligible  when  the  sign  test  was  applied. 


Suggestions  for  Improving  the  College 


In  crntrast  to  the  more  structured  questions  about  the  college.  Item 
simply  asked  the  student  for  a free  answer  to  the  question:  "Briefly,  what 

are  the  main  changes  you  would,  like  to  see  made  in  the  program  or  organiza- 
tion of  education  at  this  college,  in  order  to  help  you  get  what  you  are 
after  in  a college  education?"  Students  were  also  invited  to  make  conments 
about  Item  36  ("On  the  ^ole,  how  well  satisfied  are  you  with  the  kind  of 
education  you  are  getting?")  and  about  Item  38  ("Do  you  ever  feel  that  the 
things  you  are  studying  in  college  are  not  really  worth  the  time  spent  on 
them?") . Thus,  the  student  was  given  several  opportunities  to  unbiirden  him- 
self regarding  any  aspect  of  the  college  program  vdilch  did  not  fully  meet 
Ills  approval. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  comments  of  the  students  to  a form  suitable 
for  mechanical  tabulation,  a code  nunber  was  assigned  to  each  comment  in 
accordance  with  a pre-arranged  scheme.  A full  description  of  the  steps 
f ollowed  and  of  the  precautions  taken  in  the  coding  process  la  given  in 
Chapter  II;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  one  featiure  idilch  has  a 
specific  bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  results.  Since  coding  was  com- 
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pleted  for  any  one  college  before  work  on  the  next  college  was  begun,  com- 
parisons of  percentages  from  one  college  to  another  must  be  made  with  caution. 
Comparisons  of  resx>onses  between  the  first  three  colleges  coded  (Adajns, 
Stewart,  and  Midwest  Tech)  and  the  remaining  13  colleges  shovild  Ite  avoided, 
since  a simplified  code  was  Introduced  after  the  coding  of  the  first  three 
colleges  was  complete.  Within  any  one  college,  however,  comparisons  of 
veterans  and  nonveterana  may  be  with  reasonable  conf  idencej  question- 
naires of  these  subgroups  were  not  segregated  before  coding. 

Ifumber  of  Comments.  In  analyzing  the  coded  responses,  attention  was  given 
to  the  number  of  siiggestions  made  by  each  student,  since  it  was  thought  that 
any  marked  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  In  tendency  to  com- 
plain would  be  found  by  this  kind  of  analysis.  Results  on  \dilch  this  dis- 
cussion is  based  are  presented  in  Appendix  Table  1^5 -1. 


Veterans,  nonveterans,  and  women  were  about 
equally  likely  to  refrain  from  making  suggestions  for 
improving  their  college.  No  general  tendency  was  found 
for  the  number  of  suggestions  made  to  be  related  to  Ad- 
justed Average  Grade. 


Students  who  gave  no  relevant  response  may  be  considered  first.  No 
clear-cut  tendency  was  found  for  male  veterans,  male  nonveterans,  or  women 
to  differ  in  the  proportion  offering  no  suggestions.  On  the  average,  about 
one  student  in  seven  made  no  response  which  was  codable  imder  the  procedure 
used. 


Students  who  gave  no  comments  in  general  did  not  differ  in  mean  AAG 
from  the  remainder  of  the  group  to  which  they  belonged.  In  the  vetsran  sub- 
groups, the  engineers  at  Middle  State  who  made  no  comments  were  significantly 
hi£^  in  AAG  at  the  1^  level;  the  engineers  at  Midwest  Tech  and  freshmen  at 
Adams  who  made  no  comments  were  significantly  hl^  at  the  ^ level.  None 
of  the  nonveteran  subgroups  showed  a significant  relationship. 

Consideration  of  the  results  for  students  who  gave  three  or  more  sugges- 
tions, emd  comparisons  of  the  average  number  of  suggestions  made  by  students 
In  various  college  groups  with  their  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  on  pre- 
coded  items  indicated  that  the  toteiL  nxmbj^  of  suggestions  made  does  not  pro- 
vide an  index  of  satisfaction  with  the  college  and  its  program.  The  sign  test 
based  on  all  four  response  categories  indicated  that  the  number  of  coded 
responses  does  not  aid  In  interpreting  veteran-nonveteran  differences. 

Kinds  of  Guggestiona  Most  Frequentljy  Made.  When  coded  responses  were  examined 
In  detail,  it  was  found  that  four  kinds  of  suggestions  were  distinctly  more 
popular  than  any  others  Indeed,  the  two  most  popular  codes  In  every  pjie  of 
the  ^6  subgroups  having  questionnaire  data  were  found  to  be  these  four 

categories.  Accordingly,  attention  in  the  discussion  will  be  focussed  on 
these  four  major  types  of  suggestions.  The  four  most  popular  categories 
were  as  follows:  (a)  need  for  better  courses.  Instructors,  or  instruction; 

(B)  need  for  more  courses,  teachers,  or  classrooms;  (C)  need  for  fewer  or 
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more  appropriate  required  coiirses^  or  for  more  freedom  in  electives  j and  (D) 
need  for  changes  in  general  academic  requirements,  including  comments  on 
grading  systems  and  examinations.  Eesults  for  the  three  colleges  coded  be- 
fore the  consolidation  of  categories  (see  Chapter  II-I6,  17#  Appendix 
C3)  are  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  Appendix  Table  (Part  l),  and  re- 

sults for  the  thirteen  colleges  coded  after  the  revision,  In  Appendix  Table 
45-2  (Part  2).  Figure  69  shows  the  findings  graphically  for  the  nine  basic 
groups  coded  according  to  the  revised  plan. 


Among  the  diverse  suggestions  offered  by  the  stu- 
dents for  improving  their  colleges,  certain  recurrent 
themes  were  present- -"more  and  better  teachers,"  "fewer 
required  courses,"  "less  stress  on  grades  r^d  examina- 
tions." More  than  one  student  in  three  wanted  better 
coiirses.  Instructors  or  instruction;  about  one  in  seven 
wanted  more  courses,  teachers,  or  classrooms;  about  one 
in  four  suggested  that  fewer  (or  different)  required 
courses  were  desirable;  and  about  one  in  six  wanted  vari- 
ous changes  in  general  requirements,  particxilarly  changes 
in  the  system  of  examinations  and  grading.  In  general, 
there  was  little  evidence  of  any  trend  for  veterans  to 
offer  more  or  fewer  suggestions  than  nonveterans.  Women 
were  slightly  less  likely  to  criticize  quality  of  in- 
structors and  Instzoictlon  than  were  the  men.  In  three 
of  the  colleges  woman  were  considerably  more  likely  than 
men  to  eusk  for  more  courses.  Instructors,  or  classrooms. 
Veterans  who  suggested  fewer  or  different  required  courses 
tended  to  be  low  in  Adjusted  Average  Grade;  otherwise,  no 
clear-cut  tendency  wae  found  for  an  association  between 
kind  of  suggestion  made  and  AAG.  Among  the  comments  of- 
fered less  frequently,  nonveterans  were  sll^tly  but  con- 
sistently more  likely  to  suggest  better  guidance  and 
placement  services. 


Category  A;  Need  for  Better  Courses,  Instructors,  or  Instruction.  The  mean- 
ing  of  Category  A nay  be  clarified  Iby  considering  some  of  tke  comments  to  which 
this  code  was  assigned.  Ihe  great  majority  of  these  conmentB  were  concerned 
with  the  college  teachers  rather  than  with  method  of  instruction  or  course 
content.  Many  comments  merely  requested  "better"  or  "more  competent"  ins  time - 
tors;  others,  however,  were  considerably  more  specific.  Among  the  weaknesses 
noted  by  students  were:  lack  of  interest  In  students — "Very  few  professors 

seem  to  care  if  we  pass  or  fail";  lack  of  interest  in  subject — "Instructors 
should  show  some  Interest  ir.  their  studies";  lack  of  age  and  ejq)erlence — 
"Sons... know  little  more  than  the  student";  excessive  age— "The  old  instructors 
who  are  coasting  on  past  laurels  should  be  shaken  up";  inability  to  got  sub- 
ject across — "Employ  instructors  not  merely  for  their  knowledge,  but  also  for 
their  ability  to  teach";  lack  of  contact  with  student  ideas— "Tbe  professors 
with  doctors  degrees  are  rather  hard  to  comprehend";  excessive  narrowness-- 
"I’m  getting  the  turkey  but  not  the  trimmings. . .I’d  like  to  meet  a few  in- 
structors who  have  a little  more  than  Just  the  course  to  give";  and  excessive 
talkativeness — "They  gas  in  an  unending  stream- -usually  about  eveiy  lErelevant 
topic  save  \diat  is  pertinent  to  the  course." 
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MEAN.  AAG  OF  MEDIAN  CQU.BSE  CStOUP  FOR  SHBCIFIED  CATEGORIES 

FIGURE  69.  MOST  FREQUENT  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  COLLEGE:  ITEM 

k3-2  (PART  2)* 


O 

ERIC 


■Note  that  only  nine  of  the  t^elvq 
this  figure. 


w 


c groiqs  were  used  In  constructing 


Comments  about  method  and  content  Included  suggestions  r that  more 
opportunity  for  student  discussion  be  provided- -"Too  many  lecture  courses"; 
that  less  emphasis  be  placed  on  details  and  memorization — "Too  npach  einphasls 
on  detalXa. . .particularly  engllsh  (sic)  courses";  that  teachers  stick  more 
closely  to  the  textbook — "I  would  like  to  have  professors  and  other  Instruc- 
tors follow  very  close  to  the  textbopk,  regardless  of  how  they  feel  toward 
the  situation";  and  that  the  maturity  of  students  be  recognized — "Some  of 
the  courses  are  conducted  on  a high  school  levol." 

Some  idea  of  the  range  of  comments  coded  under  Category  A may  be  ob> 
talned  from  *^e  following  examples: 

"The  courses  given  In  Economics  ara  not  adequate  to  Insure  a 
good  position  on  graduation." 

"There  a few  teachers  here  \dilch  I believe  would  be  beneflcient 
If  they  were  discharged.  Some  don't  care  about  my  welfare.  I asked 
some  questions  In  clsbss  and  they  refused  to  answer  them." 

"Higher  salaries  for  teachers  so  that  1 know  I am  getting  the 
best  possible  supervision  In  my  studies." 

"To  have  thp  Instructors  stop  trying  to  influence  the  students. 

For  the  Instructors  to  recognize  the  students  as  college  students 
rather  than  grade  school  students." 

"I*d  fire  four  out  of  five  teachers." 

"Actually  they  [^English  teachers]^  try  to  tell  you  how  you  felt 
under  combat  conditions." 

"Choose  Instructors  that  are  enthusiastic^  well-trained^  and 
Interested  In  putting  across  their  subject  effectively  and  clearly." 

"Totally  revise  teaching  methods  so  as  to  embody  the  methods  of 
Instruction  used  by  the  Army^  such  as:  l)  conferences  replacing 

lectures;  2)  use  of  Instructional,  edds...;  3)  eliminate  note  taking- 
use  mimeographed  outlines  and  summaries;  4)  give  teachers  Instruction 
In  how  to  teach  a groiQ>  of  men;  5)  provide  a 'scope*  or  objective  for 
each  course." 

The  popularity  of  coraaents  about  Instructors  and  Instruction  Is  clearly 
evident  In  Figure  69.  Scmuawhat  more  than  one  third  .of  the  msn  In  the  typical 
basic  group  had  some  such  comment  to  make.  Ho  noticeable  difference  appears 
between  veterans  and  nonyeterans  In  this  resect;  but  women  generally  gave 
fewer  comments  In  this  area  than  the  men.  Students  who  made  comments  coded 
In  Category  A did  not  differ  markedly  or  consistently  In  AAG  from  other  stur 
dents  In  their  college  groups;  on  the  whole,  however,  they  are  slightly 
superior  In  AAG.  Since  cdmmants  about  instruction  were  about  equally  preva- 
lent for  veterans  and  nonveterans,  and  since  the  stiidents  who  made  such 
coanmerits  were  pretty  much  a cross-section  of  their  groups  In  AAG,  the  fre- 
quency of  such  comments  does  not  aid  In  accounting  for  veteran-noxxveteran 
differences  In  AAG. 
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Category  B;  Keed  for  More  Coursefl^  Teachers,  or  Classrooms.  Although  sxig- 
gestlons  that  classes  be  smaller  and  college  facilities  lesa  crowded  un- 
doubtedly constituted  the  largest  single  group  of  comments  coded  In  Cate- 
gory B,  a considerable  number  presented  requests  that  the  collage  enter  new 
fields  or  develop  further  offerings  In  existing  fields « The  latter  group  of 
suggestions  necessarily  varied  in  content  from  college  to  college j for  example, 
requests  for  a course  In  business  administration  would  not  arise  In  a uni- 
versity which  had  such  a program  in  operation.  The  following  comments  may 
illustrate  the  scope  of  the  comments  Included  under  this  code; 

"Crowded  conditions  should  be  abolished." 

"Smaller  classes." 

"More  coiurses  In  art  and  music." 

"More  engineering  courses.  Many  who  wish  to  get  into  that  college  are 
stopped  by  crowded  conditions." 

"The  absezice  of  courses  relating  to  business  and  business  administra- 
tion might  force  me  to  attend  graduate  school." 

"Public  speaking  class." 

"I  think  there  should  be  a general  two,  three,  or  four  year  course 
covering  subjects  of  general  interest,  say,  to  all  women — women  ^o  Intend 
and  desire  to  marry  soon  after  college;  courses  to  improve  a girl's  mind — 
make  her  more  fit  to  be  a good  wife  and  mother;  and,  if  possible,  also  to 
prepare  her  in  some  way  to  be  able  to  support  herself  If  the  need  arises." 

"Some  apeclallzed  training  for  professions  such  aa  radio  annoimclng, 
directing,  etc.,  selling,  business  management— more  practical  courses." 

As  in  Category  A,  veterans  and  nonveterans  showed  rather  similar  perform- 
ance as  far  as  responses  coded  in  this  area  are  concerned.  As  shown  in  the 
upper  part  of  Figure  69,  the  median  proportion  Is  nearly  the  same  (about  19  per 
cent)  for  both  subgroups.  In  three  of  the  nine  groups  in  which  women  students 
were  included,  the  proportion  of  women  who  asked  the  college  to  offer  more  was 
distinctly  hl^dier  than  was  true  in  either  of  the  male  groups.  Further  compari- 
sons of  men  and  women  students  on  their  attitude  toward  the  adequacy  of  col- 
lege programs  shoiild  be  made  when  college  faculties  are  lesa  heavily  burdened. 

Students  who  commented  about  overcrowding  and  Inadequate  offerings  did 
not  differ  greatly  in  their  mean  AAG's  from  the  total  groups  to  which  they  be- 
longed, although  there  was  some  suggestion  that  the  veterans  who  made  comments 
coded  in  Category  B were  sli^tly  superior,  and.  nonveterans  in  the  same  cate- 
gory were  inferior  in  AAG.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  frequency 
of  responses  about  crowded  conditions  aids  In  accounting  for  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  AAG. 

Category  C;  Beed  for  Fewer  or  Different  Required  Courses.  The  numerous 
comments  ez^esslng  a desire  for  fewer  or  different  required  courses  (Cate- 
gory C)  Indicate  that  this  topic  Is  very  much  a live  Issue  as  far  as  students 
are  ccmcemed.  Although  many  of  the  comnents  were  merely  statements  like, 
"Required  courses  not  worth-while,"  or,  "Hot  require  a foreign  language," 
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other  comments  offered  certain  clues  as  to  the  reason  for  the  objections. 

A fair  number  of  canments  disparaged  the  objectionable  reg^uirements ; they 
were  compared  in  value  with  **the  weurt  on  a pickle"  and  characterized  as 

" "stupid^"  "waste  of  time,"  and  "Irrevelant"  (sic)  by  various  stu- 
dents . Other  students  saw  them  as  obstacles  in  the  way  of  spending  ~i  their 
time  on  the  subject  in  which  they  wished  to  specialize.  As  one  student  put 
it,  "I  think  a person  should  take  Just  the  courses  that  pertains  (sic)  to  the 
profession  which  he  or  she  wishes  to  go  in.  For  instance^  why  take  a foreign 
language  if  you  plan  to  enter  Air  Transportation  Just  in  the  U.  S.,  also 
Botany."  Another  young  man,  who  was  planning  to  be  a research  physicist, 
said,  "Some  of  the  courses  are  Just  culturea  studies  not  needed  in  the  phase 
of  work  I intend  to  do."  A few  students  appeared  to  object  to  the  principle 
involved  in  required  courses:  ”I  feel  that  it  is  not  fair  to  force  a person 
to  spend  hie  money  for  something  he  doesn't  enjoy  «nd  has  no  interest  in." 

Another  said,  " University  has  a supreme  contempt  for  the  student's 

ability  to  know  what  he  wants  to  leeim."  One  student  wrote,  "Courses  shouJ.d 
be  made  to  suit  the  student  rather  than  the  university."  Others  felt  that 
the  required  courses  were  repeating  material  that  they  already  knew.  In 
other  instances,  parental  attit\ides  con^licated  the  picture;  "I  am  in 
liberal  arts  and  want  to  be  in  business  but  parents  won't  penait  the  change." 
Another  wrote,  "Hy  father  euid  I have  decided  what  courses  I need."  Finally, 
a sizeable  group  mentioned  that  required  courses  were  rather  difficult. 

Perhaps  one  example  will  suffice:  "I  personally  think  that  people  shoiad  be 

able  to  take  the  courses  that  are  necessary  to  pursue  one's  profession  instead 
of  being  required  to  teke  harder  courses  by  the  university  and  then  TtiATcing 
the  course  so  dam  rough  that  fellows  can't  stand  the  grind  anti  they  quit. 

I'll  never  quit " 

As  shown  in  Figure  69,  ccanments  regarding  required  courses  varied 
greatly  among  the  colleges,  ranging  from  less  than  5 P©r  cent  for  Midwest 
City  engineers  to  almost  one  half  in  several  schools.  Mo  marked  differences 
in  attitudes  on  this  matter  were  found  between  veterans  and  nonveterans,  the 
median,  in  the  nine  selected  groups  being  about  25  per  cent  for  both  subgroups. 
Although  veterans  might  have  been  expected  to  be  more  critical  of  required 
courses  than  nonveterans,  the  msults  for  this  category  show  a ni  ight.iy 
higher  median  for  the  nonveterans. 

A rather  striking  relationship  of  this  category  to  AAG  appears  in  the 
case  of  veterans;  in  only  one  of  the  nine  selected  college  groups  did  the 
vetereuis  who  commented  on  required  courses  eeum  AAG's  as  bigh  as  those  who 
did  not.  For  nonveterans,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  relationship  apx>ears. 
These  results  suggest  that  vetereuis'  attitudes  toward  requirements  depend  to 
same  extent  upon  how  well  they  are  doing.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
in  none  of  the  basic  groups  considered  indlvldueOly  was  there  a statlstlceLUy 
significant,  relationship  between  frequency  of  comment  on  required  courses  and 
AAG.  The  results  for  this  category  indicate  that  it  is  not  useful  in  account- 
ing for  veteran-nonveteran  differences  in  AAG.  , 

i 

Category  J):  BT^d  for  Cheuages  in  General  Acwdamlc  Bequirements . Changes  in 

general  academic  requirements,  ^diich  were  coded  in  Category  D,  necesseurlly 
Involved  a rather  miscellaneous  set  of  comments.  Although  the  specific  com- 
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ments  varied  from  college  to  college,  the  bulk  of  the  comments  were  con- 
cerned with  the  system  of  grading  eind  examinations.  A number  of  conments 
about  the  curriculum  as  a whole  were  also  Included  here;  to  some  extent 
these  comments  tended  to  overlap  In  general  meaning  with  criticisms  of  re- 
quired courses  Included  In  Category  C. 

Considerable  feeling  was  ei^ressed  that  too  much  stress  was  being 
placed  on  grades.  As  one  student  put  It,  "Enq)hasls  taken  away  from  com- 
mercial-like  race  for  good  marks,  and  place  more  emphasis  on  general  absorp- 
tion." One  young  vomen  wrote,  "I  realize  grades  are  unimportant  but  too  much 
emphasis  Is  placed  upon  them  because  they  cause  one  to  take  'cinch'  courses 
instead  of  useful  courses."  Students  also  felt  that  grading  standards  varied 
from  course  to  course.  For  example,  "I  would  like  course  requirements,  to  be 
more  imlform.  As  it  is,  some  courses  require  only  attendance,  while  others 
(by  far  the  majority)  seem  to  assume  that  the  student  takes  no  other  courses 
whatsoever."  Another  student  said,  "Doing  the  same  work  for  two  different 
instructors  sometimes  mBRnn  the  difference  between  an  A and  a C."  One  stu- 
dent offered  the  suggestion  that  "One  Prof,  should  teach  everyone — so  that 
they  are  all  on  the  same  level."  Numerous  other  comments  on  the  grading 
system  have  a familiar  sound:  "There  should  be  two  grades:  Passing  and 

falling";  "System  of  grading  on  a ciurve  is  not  helpful";  "It  is  my  strong 
belief  that  in  a large  class  the  professor  has  a quota  of  students  that 
will  ^ fall]  ";  "Elimination  of  grading  system";  "Grades  are  unnecessary  in 
the  case  of  any  student  with  common  sense  enou/^  to  evaltiate  his  own  ability" 
"Lay  less  stress  on  scholastic  work— thereby  enabling  more  time  on  extracurrl 
cular  activities";  and  "Grading  by  the  Improvements  made  by  each  Individual 
during  a semester's  time,  not  the  class  as  a whole." 

Adverse  comment  was  also  directed  toward  examinations.  In  addition  to 
the  comment  that  they  should  be  fairer,  students  seemed  anxious  to  have  them: 
less  difficult — "They  are  not  a test  of  oiir  ability  but  some  professor's 
crossword  puzzle";  less  often— "It  seems  I'm  always  studlng  for  a test"; 
more  often- -"One  exam  In  one  subject  for  an  entire  grading  period  Is  not 
fedr";  administered  under  careful  control — "Cut  out  the  cheating  by  other 
pupils.  Although  the  instructors  see  this  cheating,  they  never  apprehend 
the  person";  and  frequently  revised— "Change  the  tests  from  time  to  time  be- 
cause.. .certain  groups  have  files  of  these  tests."  Some  students  expressed 
a desire  for  proficiency  examinations;  for  example,  "I  wovild  establish  tests 
to  determine  a student's  foreknowledge  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  take  courses  In 
college  covering  material  he  already  knows."  It  Is  not  siurprlslng  that  some 
students  favored  the  abolition  of  examinations  for  various  reasons;  one  advo- 
cated "Discontinuance  of  end  term  examinations  as  they  take  two  weeks  of  In- 
struction from  the  term." 

A few  examples  will  Illustrate  the  kind  of  general  comments  about  the 
academic  program  which  were  coded  In  Category  D rather  than  Category  C. 

"tfore  time  for  cultural  courses  or  courses  of  a ge^ral  nature." 

"I  would  prefer  to  take  an  even  broader  course  than  the  B.A. 

offers." 
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'...take  less  courses  so  I could  leeim  more  thoroughly  the  courses 

I do  take." 

"Education  Is  too  general." 

Comments  falling  within  Category  D were  more  popular  with  nonveterans 
than  with  veterans  in  a majority  of  the  nine  selected  groups.  The  middle 
value  of  the  percentages  was  about  20  for  nonveterans  and  15  for  veterans. 

Ko  consistent  difference  in  frequency  of  response  vas  found  between  women 
and  the  two  male  groups  in  the  nine  colleges  where  both  men  and  women  were 
studied. 

The  AAG's  for  students  making  comments  along  the  line  of  Category  D did 
not  differ  markedly  from  those  of  the  toteiL  group  to  which  they  belonged, 
and  in  none  of  the  nine  selected  groups  was  there  a statistically  significant 
difference  in  mean  AAC  between  students  making  such  comments  those  not 
doing  so.  There  is  accordingly  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  code  is  viseful 
in  accounting  for  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  in  AAG. 

Additional  Comments . The  four  categories  next  highest  in  popularity  were  as 
follows:  (E)  need  for  better  Integration  of  existing  courses;  (f)  need  for 

reduction  of  difficulty  of  certain  courses;  (G)  need  for  closer  student- 
faculty  relationship;  and  (H)  for  better  guidance,  counselling,  and  place- 

ment. Detailed  results  for  these  responses  are  given  in  the  lower  portion  of 
Appendix  Table  k^-2  (Part  l)  and  in  Appendix  Table  45-2  (Part  3). 

Students  whose  suggestions  fell  into  Category  E (better  integration  of 
courses)  made  such  comments  as:.  "Too  much  redundancy — ^not  enough  integra- 
tion...! have  not  leeimed  anything  that  I hadn't  already  been  exposed  to  be- 
fore coming  to  college";  "Sepeirate  courses,  such  as  social  science  and  biology, 
could  be  more  coordinated  to  provide  a better  insist  into  the  interrelation- 
ship of  areas  of  subject  matter." 

Comments  relating  to  course  difficulty.  Category  P,  often  referred  to 
time  necessary  to  fulfill  assignments  or  to  excessive  ajBOunt  of  material 
covered.  Thus : "Some  courses  require  too  much  work  for  too  little  benefit"; 

"Assignments  too  heavy  to  lead  a well-balanced  life";  "Heed  slowing  down  on 
speed--a  little  less  pressure." 

Of  those  vho  wanted  closer  student-faculty  relations.  Category  G,  some 
had  in  mind  the  desire  for  more  personal  Interest  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
and  others  the  wish  for  the  intellectueil  stimulation  of  an  exchange  of  ideas. 
Examples  of  students'  comments  along  these  lines  are:  "More  friendly  rela- 

tions between  the  faculty  and  students';  "The  extremely  Impersonal  and  objec- 
tive treatment  of  students  often  proves  discouraging";  and  "More  personal 
contact  with  Instructors  and  professors— opportunities  for  bull  sessions — 
Informal  gatherings  and  chances  to  talk  on  no  set  subject  with  small  groups 
and  Instructors  whose  thinking  you  adsilre. . 

Students  who  expressed  a need  for  better  guidance,  counselling  or  place- 
ment (Category  H)  wanted  both  educational  and  vocatloneLL  guidance.  Two  of  the 
more  specific  statements  were:  "A  more  personal  and  efficient  advisor  system 
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would  help  explain  opportunities  for  scholarships,  requirements  for  certain 
careers,  etc,"  and  "Complete,  specific  outlines  of  courses  required  and 
usually  elected  for  the  various  majors  with  a list  of  occupations,  vocations, 
etco,  closely  related  to  the  course  of  study  [jare  needed]]." 

For  these  four  categories  it  is  necessary  to  note  only  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  percentages  are  less  than  ten,  and  that  except  for  a small 
but  consistent  tendency  for  more  nonveterans  than  veterans  to  suggest  better 
guidance  and  placement,  no  consistent  difference  appears  between  veterans  and 
nonveterans  with  respect  to  frequency  of  comment  on  these  codes. 

No  consistent  relationship  with  AAG  appears  for  the  nine  selected  groups. 
Of  the  more  than  100  significance  tests  made  regarding  the  relationship  of 
such  responses  in  these  four  categories  to  AAG  in  the  l6  groups  for  which  AAG 
was  computed,  one  was  significant  at  the  1^  level,  and  four  others  were  signifi- 
cant at  the  ^ level. 


Preference  for  Own  University 


In  view  of  all  the  various  comments  given  by  students,  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire,  eis  was  done  in  Item  15#  "If  you  could  be  admitted  to  (and  could 
get  housing  at)  any  other  university  you  might  choose,  do  you  think  you 
would  still  want  to  attend  the  institution  at  which  you  are  now  studying?" 

To  Isolate  out  the  hard  core"  of  completely  loyal  students,  only  those  who 
definitely  would  still  wiuit  to  attend  the  same  university  were  put  in  Cate- 
gory Aj  all  others  were  assigned  to  Category  B.  Thus  Category  A represents 
those  students  who  would  definitely  prefer  their  ftinia  mater  to  any  other 
college.  Results  for  this  item  are  given  in  Figure  JO.  ’ ' ’ 

The  majority  of  students  in  the  typical  group 
prefer  their  own  college  to  any  other;  there  is  marked 
variation  among  the  colleges  in  this  respect,  however. 

While  male  veterans  and  nonveterans  es^essed  similar 
opinions,  women  were  somewhat  more  favorable  in  their 
attitudes  toward  their  college.  In  general,  the  stu- 
dents who  prefer  their  own  college  tend  to  make  slightly 
superior  Adjusted  Average  Grades. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  upper  part  of  Figure  JO  is  the  cprsad  be- 
tween the  lowest  values  and  the  highest.  Of  more  general  significance,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  in  the  typical  college  among  the  basic  twelve,  a 
majority,  both  of  veterans  and  nonveterans,  regard  their  present  college 
as  their  first  choice.  Veterans  and  nonveterans  are  about  equally  favorable 
to  their  own  college.  There  is  some  indication  that  sophomores  were  slightly 
more  favorable  to  their  college  -than  the  corresponding  freishman  groups; 
a higher  proportion  chose  the  favorable  category  in  seven  out  of  nine  com- 
parisons. Gome  fedrly  marked  differences  appear  between  the  attitudes  of 
women  and  men  in  particular  colleges,  with  the  over-all  results  Indicating 
tha.t  women  are  somewhat  more  likely  to  prefer  their  present  college  to  any 
other. 
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FIGURE  70.  SATISFACTION  WITH  PRESENT  URIViS^lTI:  ITEM 
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This  item  la  assocla'ted  to  a moderate  degree  with  AAG,  as  shown  In 
Figure  70.  The  group  which  prefers  its  own  college  to  any  other  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  the  median  AAG  value  which  amounts  to  slightly  less  than  5 points 
for  veteran  students  and  slightly  more  than  5 points  for  nonveterans.  The 
consistency  of  the  advantage  for  the  satisfied  group  is  apparent  in  both 
veteran  and  nonveteran  subgroups  in  the  twelve  basic  groups.  When  the  mean 
AAG's  for  the  less  satisfied  students  are  compared  with  those  of  the  better 
satisfied  students  in  the  same  subgroup,  17  of  the  2k  comparisons  favor  the 
better  satisfied  students,  and  there  are  three  ties.  This  result  is  signifi- 
cantly different  from  chance  ei^ctatlon  at  the  55^  level.  However,  when  the 
relationship  of  over-all  satisfaction  with  the  college  and  AAG  is  examined 
for  each  subgroup  sepeirately,  the  difference  between  the  less  satisfied  stu- 
dents and  the  more  satisfied  students  Is  significant  at  the  1^  level  in  only 
one  instance  and  at  the  ^ level  in  five  other  instances. 

Ihe  sli^t  differences  between  veterans  and  nonveterans  on  this  item 
and  the  relatively  weak  association  of  the  item  with  AAG  make  it  evident 
that  this  item  does  not  contribute  to  oxir  understanding  of  veteran-nonveteran 
differences  in  AAG. 


Male  veterans  and  male  nonveterans  held  quite  similar  attitudes  toward 
their  college  and  its  program,.  Differences  in  detedls  appeared  j for  example, 
veterans  tended  to  be  slightly  less  favorable  in  their  attitudes  toward 
Instructors.  Fairly  distinct  differences  appeared  on  various  Items  in  par- 
ticular college  groups,  but  statistically  significant  trends  did  not  appear. 
Women  showed  attitudes  which  were  similar  to  those  held  by  the  men.  Hpre 
again,  the  trends  were  not  consistent  enou^  to  be  statlstlccLlly  significant, 
but  women  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  regard  their  present  college  as  their 
first  choice,  and  were  sklg^tly  more  favorable  in  attitudes  towsud  instruc- 
tors than  the  men.  With  regard  to  study  facilities,  male  veterans  were 
subtly  less  likely  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  women  were  less  likely  to  be 
completely  satisfied.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  similarities  between  the  groups 
are  more  striking  than  the  differences.  This  generalization  does  not  neces- 
sarily hold,  of  course,  for  each  college  group;  the  specific  differences  in 
attitudes  between  veterans,  nonyeteraxis,  and  women  in  a partictilar  institu- 
tion may  be  quite  meanlngfral  in  terms  of  its  traditions  and  policies. 

The  degree  of  satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  the  college  program 
yarled  from  college  to  college  and  from,  item  to  Item.  Using  the  median 
value  among  the  twelve  basic  groups,  the  following  picture  emerged:  Slightly 
more  than  half  of  the  students  reported  that  they  ytsre  "fairly  well  satis- 
fied" with  the  kind  of  education  they  were  getting;  the  others  divided  about 
equally  between  "very  well,  satisfied"  and  "somovhat  or  very  much  dissatis- 
fied." About  one  third  of  the  students  reported  that  they  "seidom  or  never" 
had  misgivings  about  the  value  of  their  courses,  while  only  one  fifth  "fre- 
quently" had  such  doubts.  The  majority  of  students  considered  that  most  or 
all  of  their  Instructors  were  good  teachers . A preference  for  their  own 
university  to  any  other  was  expressed  by  a majority  of  students,  and  nine 
students  In  ten  preferred  their  present  division  within  the  university  to 
any  other. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  middle  group  among  nine  selected  groups,  a n\imber 
of  additional  points  may  be  made.  When  asked  how  the  college  might  be 
changed  to  help  them  get  what  they  Vere  after  in  a college  education,  only 
one  student  in  seven  made  no  auggestion.  Popular  types  of  suggestions  in- 
cluded: better  instructora.  Instruction  and  coiaraes  (one  student  in  three); 

fewer,  or  different,  required  courses  (one  student  in  four);  changes  in 
general  requirements,  especially  with  regard  to  grades  and  examinations  (one 
student  in  six);  and  more  courses,  teachers,  or  cleissrooms  (one  student  in 
seven) . 

In  general,  a clear  association  was  found  between  satisfaction  with  the 
college  and  superior  Adjusted  Average  Grades.  This  was  true  whether  satis- 
faction was  expressed  in  terms  of  interest  in  present  courses,  enjoyment  of 
present  studies,  frequency  of  misgivings  about  value  of  college  studies, 
general  satisfaction  with  the  education  being  obtained,  preference  for 
present  division,  satisfaction  with  place  to  study,  and  preference  for 
present  xmivorsity.  A consistent  tendency  was  found  for  attitudes  towa.rd 
instructors  and  AAG  to  be  related  insofar  as  veterans  were  concerned;  the 
relationship  in  the  nonveteran  subgroups,  although  in  the  same  direction, 
was  not  statistically  significant. 

The  implications  of  these  results  are  not,  clear.  The  fact  that  AAG's 
are  rather  closely  related  to  actual  grades  suggests  that  poor  academic 
achievement  may  color  a student's  outlook,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  on 
all  of  these  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypothesis  that  dissatisfied 
students  do  not  work  as  hard  or  as  effectively  as  their  more  contented  fellow- 
students  is  quite  plausible. 

The  type  of  suggestion  for  improving  the  college  which  a student  made 
was  not,  typically,  related  to  AAG.  Veterans  who  sxiggested  fewer  or  differ- 
ent required  courses  showed  some  tendency  to  earn  lower  AAG's;  however,  no 
similar  relationship  was  found  for  nonveterans  and  none  of  the  tests  for  this 
category  in  the  separate  subgroups  turned  out  to  bo  significant.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  particular  topics  used'  in  classifying  the  suggestion  were  matters 
of  concern  both  to  overachievers  and  underachievers. 

The  similarity  in  attitudes  expressed  by  veterans  and  nonveterans  toward 
their  college  and  its  program  make  it  unlikely  that  these  Items  woiild  be 
helpful  in  accounting  for  veteran -nonveteran  differences  in  AAG;  application 
of  the  sign  test  to  the  various  items  confirms  this  deduction. 
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A1 

SUMM/»J?Y  GUIDE  TO  INTERHIETATION  OF  APPENDIX  TABLES  6(b)  THROUGH  46 


Statement  of  Item; 

The  atem  of  each,  item  is,  in  general,  quoted  directly  from  the  question- 
naire. The  response  categories  shown  are  in  some  cases  rephrasings  of  the 
eiltematives  as  printed  in  the  quest ionnairej  in  other  cases,  two  or  more 
of  the  alternatives  have  been  combined  to  form  a response  category,  "No 
Response *'  being  treated  as  one  alternative.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  fol- 
lowing the  response  categories  refer  to  the  alternatives  on  the  questionnaire 
included  in  each  category.  Where  no  numbers  follow  the  category,  the  item 
provided  for  free  answers  rather  than  fixed  alternatives. 


Headings  of  Table; 

No  Response  includes  all  omissions  of  the  particular  item  by  students  who 
answered  other  items  of  the  questionnaire. 

Mean  AAG  refers  to  the  average  Adjiisted  Average  Grade  earned  by  students  in 
the  designated  subgroup  who  chose  the  response  in  question  (Cf.  p.  11-28). 

My,  MN,  FN  refer  to  Meile  Veterans,  Male  Nonveterans,  and  Female  Nonveterans 
respectively. 

Abbreviations  Used  in  Designating  Universities  (Cf . pp  II-5  and  II -6) ; 


CS  = Centreil  State 
E = Evans 
VB  = Western  State 
M « Miller 
S * Stewart 


H,  » Harris 
A = Adams 
D = Douglas 
LS  * Llttletown  State 
MC  » Midwest  City 


EC  = Eastern  City 
T = Taylor 
MT  = Midwest  Tech 
IE  » Middle  State 
ST  “ Southern  Tech 
MW  ■ Midwest  State 


ERIC 


Twelve  Basic  Groups;  1-9  and  l4-l6. 

Time  of  Entrance  of  Groups  12,  13/  and  17.° 

Group  12  (Taylor  University,  Arts)  and  Group  17  (Southern  Technologlceil 
University,  Engineering)  Included  students  who  entered  in  the  fall  of  19^5 
or  the  fall  of  1946. 

Group  13  (CentreG.  State  University,  Arts)  Included  students  who  entered 
during  the  first  or  second  semester,  1945-^1946. 

Underlining  of  Mean  AAG*s; 

Itaderllnlng  of  a Mean  AAG  is  used  to  indicate  the  level  of  significance  of 
the  difference  between  students  choosing  a particular  response  and  other 
students  in  their  subgroup  (MV,  MN/  or  FN) . A full  underline  indicates 
significance  at  the  1^  level;  a partial  underline.,  at  the  ^ level.  Sig- 
niflcwce  teats  were  applied  to  Mean  AAG 's  only  in  those  columns  identified 
by  underlining  "Mean  AAG”  in  the  heading. 

Parentheses  around  Mean  AAG's; 

Mean  AAG* s enclosed  in  parentheses  Were  based  on  fewer  than  10  students. 
Dashes  and  Blank  Spaces; 

A dash  in  the  Mean  AAG  column.  ^dl cates  that  no  student  in  the  designated 
subgroup  chose  that  response ; f n^^nnk  space  In  the  body  of  the  table  indi- 


cates that  the  analysis  plans  d 
belonging  to  that  space. 


not  provide  for  obtaining  the  information 
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A brief  e^lanatlon  of  the  organization  of  this  table  and  the  symbols  employed  is  given  on  page  Al. 
Students  in  these  groupa  (except  12,  13,  and  17)  were  freshmen  when  the  questionnaire  was  administered. 
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A brief  explanation  of  the  organization  of  this  table  and  the  syiibols  employed  is  given  on  page  Al. 
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Table  8(r)(l) 

Item  8.  (r)  (1)  In  general^  regardless  of  the  reasons^  would  you  say  you  are  doing  better  or 

worse  In  your  college  work  theuti  you  would  have  done  If  you  gone  on  with  your 
schooling  Instead  of  going  Into  the  service? 
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A brief  explanation  of  the  orgeoilzatlon  of  this  table  and  the  syabole  enployed  is  given  on 

page  . 

Students  In  these  groups  (except  12,  13,  and  17)  were  freshmen  t^en  the  questionnaire  was  ad- 
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Item  9*  (b)  If  you  vorked  full-time  before  entering  military  service  or  college,  how  long  were  you  employed? 

A.  Did  not  w->rk  full-time  (9at  2,  No  Response;  9b:  1) 

B.  Less  than  t ix  months  (2) 

C.  Six  months  or  more  (3,  4,  6) 
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Table  13  , 

Item  13 • Eov  Inportant  is  It  for  you  to  graduate  from  college  In  order  to  do  the  kind  of  vork  you 
are  planning  to  do? 

A.  Absolutely  necessary  (l) 

B.  Hot  aboolutely  necessary  (2,  3j  No  Besponse) 
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A brief  explanation  of  the  organization  of  this  table  and  the  symbols  employed  Is  given  on  page  A1 

^Students  In  these  groups  (except  12^  13^  and  17)  were  freshmen  when  the  questionnaire  was  adminis- 
tered. 
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A brief  es^lanatlon  of  the  organization  of  this  table  and  the  symbols  employed  Is  given  on  page  Al. 

**Stiident8  In  these  groups  (except  12,  13,  and  1?)  were  freshmen  when  the  questionnaire  was  adminis- 
tered. 
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"A  brief  explanation  of  the  organization  of  thla  table  and  the  aymbola  employed  Is  given  on  page  Al. 
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Table  22(b) 

Item  22.  During  the  peuat  week,  how  many  hoitra  did  you  spend  at  each  of  the  foUwlng  activl 
week  was  not  typical.  Indicate  the  number  of  hoxara  for  a typical  week.) 

(b)  Studying  In  your  room,  the  library,  or  elsewhere 

A.  l4  hours  or  loss 

B.  15-24  hours  (Includes  No  Response) 
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Table  35(b) 

Item.  35.  (b)  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

A.  None  (l) 
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Tahle  35(e) 

Item  35.  (e)  In  general,  do  you  feel  that  as  a maa^ied  stueent  you  are  handicapped 
or  benefited,  relative  to  single  students,  in  your  studies? 

A.  Handiciijped  by  being  married,  or  neither  handicapped  nor 
benefited  (1,  2) 
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Table  37 

Item  37.  Of  the  courses  you  are  now  takiug,  how  many  would  you  say  you  are  really  interested  in? 
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Table  39 

liiani  39»  Do  you  sooietiines  feel  worried  and  anxLoxis  or  upset? 

A,  Yes,  frequently  (l) 

B,  Occafllpnally  (2^  Bp  ResponBe) 

C,  Seldopi  or  never  (3) 
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Table  40(j) 

I-tom  40.  Belov  are  listed  some  soiarces  of  worry  and  anxiety  which  seem  to  be  bothering  a good  many 
students  at  the  present  time.  For  each  problem  check  the  appropriate  category  to  show  how 
much  jou  have  been  bothered  by  the  problem  diaring  this  term. 

( j)  Feelings  of  inferiority,  inability  to  compete  with  others  or  to  live  up  to  your 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE  RROCEDUKE 


design  end  general  theory  of  the  analysis  of  ooyarlahoe  pro- 
cedure used  In  this  study  have  been  described  by  OuUlksen  and  Wilks  (42)^ 
The  speolflo  oj^ratlonal  procedures  eiqployed  In  making  the  calculations 
vere  developed  by  Dr.  Ledyard  R Tucker  and  Mrs.  Judith  E.  R.  Aronson. 

These  procedures  are  presented  here  because  It  Is  believed  that  they  vlU 
prove  to  be  useful  In  further  applications  of  the  procedure  to  the  many 
analogous  problems  which  arise  In  psyohologloal  and  educational  research. 

Notation:  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  the  following  notation  will 


k -•  number  of  groups 

h number  of  predictor  variables 

T criterion  variable 

X predlotor  variable 

C.  • oovarlanoe  between  X.  and  Z. 

1 i ^ ^ 

C.  — variance  of  X. 

*11  ^ 

b^  w regression  weight 

t M square  of  the  standard  error  of  estimate 


Qeneral  Rrocadura  for  Determining  the  Variance  Error  of  Estimate.  . In  otary^’ 
lx:g  out  the  analysis,  It  Is  neoessary  to  determine  the  varices  and  oovarl- 
anoes  for  all  pertinent  variables  In  each  group  separately.  The  regression 
ooefflolent  for  each  predictor  Is  also  determined  for  each  group  separately. 
Four  dsolmal  places  are  oaxrled  In  all  recorded  entries. 

In  order  to  solve  for  t,  the  varlanoe  error  of  estimate.  It  Is  neoes* 
sary  to  ocnpute  gl  In  eaoh  of  the  following  equations: 


be  enpioyed 
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For  the  criterion. 


The  values  so  obtained  may  be  used  to  determine  a value 


where: 


J = ^h*h 


2 


% 


Then,  t a - -j-  . This  Is  the  value  of  the  sqiuure  of  the  standard 

error  of  estimate  for  the  group,  that  Is,  the  variance  orror  of  estimate. 
The  iBultlple  correlation  coefficient  may  of  course  be  determined  from  the 
eame  constants,  as  follows: 


Testing  HTPothesls  A.  The  test  of  Hypothesis  A depends  essentially  upon 
the  ratio  of  the  variance  error  of  estimate  In  each  siibgroup  to  the  wel^ted 
meem  of  the  variance  errors  of  estimates,  where  each  variance  Is  wel^ted 
accor<*'’ng  to  the  number  of  cases  In  the  subgroup.  The  ratio  for  each  sub- 
group Is  expressed  as  a natural  logarithm,  the  result  Is  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  cases  In  the  subgroup;  the  sum  Is  calculated,  and  the  sign  Is  re- 
versed. The  resulting  value  Is  distributed  according  to  theV^  distribu- 
tion with  K-1  degrees  of  freedom,  If  N Is  reasonably  large.  In  the  actual 
calculations,  the  weighted  sum  of  the  ratios  of  the  Individual  group  vari- 
ances to  the  wei^ted  mean  variance  was  ooaqputed,  as  a check  step.  This 
value  should  equal  the  total  nuober  of  oases. 

Testing  Hypothesis  B.  The  test  of  Hypothesis  B requires  the  calculation 
of  the.  variance  error  of  estimate  for  the  total  group  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mean  of  each  variable  Is  the  same  In  all  subgroups.  This  error 
of  estimate  may  readily  be  obtained  by  determining  the  wel^ted  average 
of  the  variances  and  covariances  In  the  various  groups,  and  then  proceed- 
ing to  coelute  the  variance  error  of  estimate  In  the  manner  described 
above.  This  variance  error  of  estimate  Is  designated  as'T. 

The  test  of  ^rpothesls  B depends  essentially  on  the  ratio  of  to  the 
wel^ted  average  of  the  variance  errors  of  estimate  In  the  various  sub- 
groiqps,  which  was  oonputed  In  cqnneotlon  with  the  test  of  Hypothesis  A. 

In  making  the  significance  test,  the  ratio  of  these  values  was  ooaputed, 
the  result  was  e:i^essed  as  a natural  logarithm,  the  resxilting  logarithm 
was  multiplied  by  the  nuaiber  of  cases,  and  the  sign  of  the  result  was  re- 
versed. The  value  so  obtained,.  Gg,  is  distributed  as*)^  with  (K-l)h 

degrees  of  fteedom  idxen  N Is  reasonably  large. 


This  value  was  routinely  coasputed 
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Teetlng  gypothasls  C.  The  testing  of  Hypothesis  C requires  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  variance  error  of  estimate  for  the  total  group  from  the  raw 
scores,  without  regard  to  subgroup  means  and  standard  deviations.  Once 
the  variances  and  covarieuices  for  the  total  group  have  been  obtained  In 
this  vay,  the  variance  error  of  estimate  may  be  oonq>uted  In  the  usual 
ay.  The  variance  error  of  estimate  for  the  total  group  Is  designated  as 


I 


The  test  of  H^othesls  C depends  on  the  ratio  of  t to  t,  which  was  com- 
puted In  connection  with  the  testing  of  H^othesls  B.  In  making  the  sig- 
nificance test,  the  ratio  of  these  values  was  computed,  the  result  was  ex- 
pressed as  a natural  logarithm,  the  resulting  logarlt];m  was  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  cases,  and  the  sign  of  the  result  was  reversed.  The 
value  so  obtained,  Is  distributed  asT^  with  E-1  degrees  of  freedom. 


Note  on  Natural  Logarithms . In  the  calculations  Involved  In  the  analysis 
of  covarlanoe,  the  use  of  natural  logarithms  Is  required.  The  following 
procedure  was  eqployed  In  determining  these  values:  first,  the  common 

logarithm  (logarithm  to  the  base  10)  was  determined,  using  the  tables  of 
the  S|£dbo^  Chemistry  and  Physios,  which  gives  seven-place  mantissas 
for  ^<^lglt  nuBibers  between  1 and  2 without  Interpolation.  For  numbers 
which  did  not  begin  with  1,  five  digits  were  used,  by  linear  Interpola- 
tion In  the  fifth  digit,  to  obtain  five-place  mantissas.  The  common 
I logarithm  so  obtained  was  multiplied  by  2.302^^09  to  obtain  the  natural 
I logarithm. 


Nmmple.  There  follows  an  ezaihple  of  a.  two-pre  die  tor  problem  completely 
worked  out.  Tills  exaople  also  illustrates  the  form  used  In  the  caloula- 
tlons.  In  this  ezai^ple,  the  measures  are  eiq^essed  In  the  transmuted 
units  used  In  the  original  caloulatlons  of  the  variances  and  covariances, 
since  a linear  tremsformatlon  of  all  scores  for  a particular  variable  will 
not  affeot  the  outcome  of  the  analysis  of  covariance  tests. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE 


GROUP: 


PflOJECTs 


CRITERION 

HIEDICTCRS 


DA!EE; 


(T) 

»i)^2AZZk_i_ 

(X.)  S^T-Aj 


SAMPLE  1 


(*j). 


SAMPLE  Z 


SAMPLE  3 
SAMPLE  4 


REPERENCZ  FCR  DATA: 
forae. 


AocooipaBylxig  InterooiTelatlon  aud  multiple  correlation 


SAL  INFCRMATION: 

«)  J ^ “ error  of  ^farlanoe  of  prediction  (generalised  formula). 


b)  Covariances  to  be  used  In  solrlxig  for  t,  T,  and?,  to  be  obtained 
ftroB  accOBOpanylng  Interoorrelatlon  forms  vhere  tbs  C entries  are, 
respectlyely ^ coagpruted  for  eacb  sample,  computed  from  the  velghted 
arerages  of  the  C entries  for  the  saigple,  and  cooputed  after  totul- 
ling  sums  and  n*s  over  the  saiqples. 

c)  t,  and?  to  be  solved  for  by  using  aocampanylng  multiple  corre- 
lation forms  vhere  covariances  (above)  are  used  Instead  of  corre- 
lation coefficients;  Then: 


1)  For  each  predictor  oonpute: 

etc. 

2)  For  the  criterion  coopute: 

®r  “ ^iSx^  ^ — 

3)  Coopute: 


J ■ + ^2*2  ^3*5  

4)  Compute:  2 

d)  Notation: 


•C  ■ Ba^ple  designation 

h « nuaiber  of  Independent  variables  (predictors) 
k ■ nxoiber  of  samples 


o 
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DETERMINATION  OF  ADJUSTED  AVERAGE  GRADES 


i 


I 

! 


( 


In  computing  Adjusted  Average  Grades,  it  was  desired  to  determine  the 
differences  "between  observed  and  predicted  grades  in  such  a way  that  the 
resulting  distribution  would  have  a mean  of  I30  Instead  of  0 and  a stand- 
ard deviation  equal  to  40  rather  than  equal  to  the  standard  error  of  esti- 
mate. An  efficient  procedure  for  determining  the  needed  constants  was 
worked  out  hy  Dr.  Ledyard  R Tucker  and  Miss  Henrietta  Gallagher. 

The  following  exaoqple  Illustrates  the  two-predictor  case;  the  general 
ization,  however  is  obvious: 

Let 

Z = Adjusted  Average  Grade, 

Y = Criterion  Measure, 

= Predictor, 

b^  *=  Multiple  regression  wei^t, 

A,  B,  C and  D = Constants  to  be  determined, 

= Standard  Error  of  Estimate  of  T. 

y 

Then, 


B=AY-BX^-CX2  + D . 
The  following  relations  will  hold: 


B = A bj^  . 

C = A bg  . . 

D = 130  (A  Mj.  - B - C . 

(In  practlo  D was  increased  by  ^be  units  digit  of  the  conq>uted 

AAO  was  dropped.) 

The  Mean  of  E will  be: 

E =AMy-BJ^  - CMj^  + D » 130 


O 
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represents  a covariance, 


If  represents  a variance  and  v 

II 


= / 


^ ^ - 2ABC^  - 2ACL  + 2300^  ^ 

XX 


The  following  very  useful  checks  on  the  constants  were  employed, 
using  variances  and  covariances  from  the  original  correlation  table,  and 
the  value  of  the  miiltiple  correlation  coefficient,  R,  previously  deter- 
mined. 


1 

1 1 

-"wj 

1 ) 

nn.  2 

Then:  r^y 

= 1 . 

In  all,  AAG*s  were  determined  for  l6  college  grot^s  In  nine  of  these 
groins  the  saine  students  were  included  both  in  the  analysis  of  the  aca- 
demic data  and  In  the  analysis  of  the  q,uestiozmalre  data.  In  all  nine  of 
these  matching  grot^s,  the  mean  AAG  when  calculated  fell  between  129  and 
1^1.  The  standard  deviations  in  all  but  one  instance  fell  between  39  emd 
4l  when  calculated  directly  from  the  two-digit  AAO^s.  (In  the  one  excep- 
tional instance.  Miller,  an  error  was  discovered  in  three  cases  when  the 
distribution  of  AAG's  was  inspected.  The  preliminary  emalysis  was  re- 
worked to  make  it  exact.  It  was  Judged,  however,  that  the  mean  of  129 
and  standard  deviation  of  38  obtained  when  the  corrected  scores  were  sub- 
stituted into  the  Initial  equation  were  so  close  to  the  desired  value  as 
to  make  recoog^tlng  of  the  AAO'^s  imnecessary. ) 


In  six  of  the  gro\Q)s  where  some  of  the  students  who  were  included  in 
the  academic  analysis  were  excluded  trca  tue  questionnaire  analysis,  the 
following  values  were  obtained  for  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  of 
Adjusted  Average  Grade: 


GroiO> 

Mean  AAG 

SD  of 

Western  State 

135 

38 

Stewart 

130 

UO 

Adams 

130 

Uo 

Taylor 

131 

UO 
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Groig) 


Meem  AAG 


SD  of  AAG 


Midvest  Tech  (Engr.) 
Eastern  City  (Interrupts) 
Adams  (Interrupts) 


150 

150 

150 


4o 


It  vould  appear  then  that  excluding  the  students  vho  failed  to  cooqplete 
questionnaires  did  not  have  a very  great  effect  upon  the  mean  or  standard 
deviation  of  the  total  group.  In  most  Instances,  as  reported  in  Table  2 
of  Chapter  II,  the  number  of  students  so  excluded  vas  rather  small. 

In  the  seventh  group  (Midvest  Tech  Agriculture  students  vho  entered 
in  1946)  the  mean  AAG  vas  1^3  and  the  standard  deviation  4o.  This  devia- 
tion from  the  desired  value  of  I30  vas  ascertained  to  he  the  restilt  of  a 
small  difference  hetveen  the  m?an  used  in  ccaaputlng  the  constant  term  in 
the  equation  and  the  effective  mean  of  the  grades  used  in  ccaqputlng  AAG. 

It  vlU  he  noted  that  this  error  does  not  affect  In  any  vay  the  correla- 
tional properties  of  the  resulting  AAG  values.  Questionnaires  vere  avail- 
able for  all  hut  tvo  of  the  members  of  this  group. 
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TESTING  SIGNIFICAHCK  OF  EESPONSES  BT  THE  F-TEST 


B3-1 


In  order  to  determine  the  significance  of  the  relationship  of  an  item 
response  to  Adjusted  Average  Graide,  using  the  F-test,  the  follovlng  pro- 
cedure vas  applied: 


lij,  s nean  AAG  in  total  group, 

0^  s standard  deviation  of  AAG  in  total  grottp, 

^ number  of  cases  in  total  group, 

p^  » per  cent  of  cases  in  Categorj  A, 

mean  AAG  of  cases  in  Category  A, 

F._  a:  value  of  F needed  for  significance  at  level  for  1 and 
^ - 2 degrees  of  freedom, 

7.1  « value  of  F needed  for  significance  at  1^  level  for  1 and 
- 2 degrees  of  freedom. 

Then,  it  may  be  shewn  that  if 


the  difference  between  M.  and  the  remainder  of  the  group  is  significant 
at  the  ^ level.  A simll&r  relationship  can  be  written  for  the  1^  level. 

Using  these  relationships,  and  val\ies  Of  for  each  group  answering 
the  questionnaire,  the  value  of  needed  ^ for  significance  for 

each  value  of  p.  was  tabulated.  These  tables  were  then  used  to  deter- 
mine the  level  of  significance  of  selected  response  oategorles  for  each 
item.  It  should  be  added  that  the  test  vas  undeniably  rather  coarse  for 
large  values  of  p. 

The  following  values  of  or^  were  employed  in  nmklng  these  tests: 


Let 


College  Group 


0^  for  Veterans 


Oj  for  Ifonveterans 


Central  State.  Arts,  19*^6 
Western  State.  Arts,  19^6 . 
Miller.  Arts,  19l»6 
Evans.  Arts,  1946 
Stewart.  Arts,  1946 


3.9461 

3.9275 

3.7036 

4.0192 

4.0932 


4.0370 

3.9357 


3.9289 
3.5429 
3.9518  , 
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<Tj  for  Veterans  for  Nonreterans 


College  Qroup 

HiarriB.  Arts,  1946 
Adaafl.  Arts,  1946 
Douglas.  Arts,  1946 
Littletcwm  State . Arts,  1946 
Taylor.  Arts.  1946 
MlJifeBt  Tech.  Sngr.,  1946 
Middle  State.  Sngr.,  1946 
Mldifeet  City.  Engr.,  1946 
Midyeet  Tech.  Agriculture,  1946 
Eastern  City.  Intem;9ted 
AdaaB.  Interxnjpted 


4.1470 

3.8410 

4.0646 

3.8299 

3.5232 

3.7875 

3.9469 

3.8038 

4.1981 

3.9970 

4.0450 


3.7922 

4.1067 

4.0314 

4.1728 

4.3171 

3.6992 

3.7193 

4.1611 

3.5017 

3.8299 

4.1349 
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DUfflcnoHs  FOB  AJunnsoHum  obx  carhboie 

FODHDATIQIf  VSQRANB  SIRJDr  QUBSTIOIII/URB 


Cl-1 


Before  diatrlbutlag  the  questlonaalxes,  reed  the  foUoviag  peregraphe 
to  the  cleae.  All  aaterial  not  enclosed  In  boxes  or  brackets  la  to  be  read 
to  the  students  exact?^  ao  It  Is  printed. 


At  the  request  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  College  Xotrance  Jbaalna- 

tlon  Board  is  asking  a study  of  factors  related  to  scholastic  success  In  col- 
lege. 

Part  of  the  study  vlU  consist  of  relating  various  data  on  students' 
preparation  and  background  to  their  grades  In  college.  Another  part,  equally 
Important,  irlll  consist  of  obtaining  frcn  a large  cross-section  of  students 

Infomatlan  as  to  their  activities.  Interests,  and  vlevs  on  aspects  of  their 
college  experience. 

nils  ^lass,  groi^  has  been  selected  as  part  of  the  cross-section  of 
students  whose  vleva  are  desired,  me  quostlonnatre  which  you  irlll  receive 
Is  being  adalnletered  to  several  thousand  students  at  a nvaOter  of  universities 
and  colleges.  lou  are  asked  to  answer  It  as  fully  as  possible  and  to  be  con- 
pletely  frank  In  your  ansvers. 

In  order  that  the  data  contained  In  the  questionnaire  can  be  natched 
vlth  grades  and  other  data  available  from  the  Beglstrar'a  Office,  It  is 
necessary  to  ask  your  name.  A sheet  Inserted  In  the  questionnaire  booklet 
has  a space  to  print  your  naae.  The  sheet  Is  nushered  the  seas  as  the  ques- 
tionnaire booklet.  Af1»r  your  grades  have  been  obtained  froai  the  fieglstrar, 
be  Identified  only  by  the  nuober  on  your  booklet. 

I * 
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The  questionnaires  will  be  sent  lanedlately  to  Princeton,  N.  J.;  no 
one  at  this  uniwersity  will  work  with  the  questionnaires.  No  one  using  the 
questionnaire  to  prepare  statistical  tabulations  will  know  whose  question- 
naire he  Is  working  with.  Everything  you  write  in  this  questionnaire  will 
be  held  in  strictest  confidence.  Please  feel  perfectly  free  to  report  your 
experiences  and  views  without  regard  to  what  you  think  might  be  expected  of 
you. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  information  gedned  from  this  study  will  even- 
tually result  in  inqnroved  methods  of  teaching  and  better  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  college  students.  No  individual  participating  in  the  study 
will  be  directly  affected  by  it,  but  each  participant  has  a chance  to  de- 
scribe his  erq>eriences  and  express  his  views  to  an  influential  group  of  edu- 
cators. You  are  asked  to  express  yourself  as  fully  and  as  frankly  as  possible. 
There  are  no  correct  or  Incorrect  answers  to  these  questions;  what  is  wanted 
is  a report  of  ^^our  experiences  and  your  opinions . 

In  Just  a moment,  the  questionnaires  will  be  distributed.  Please  read 
the  brief  instructions  on  the  front  cover  and  then  read  the  questions  on  the 
first  page  without  answering  them.  TSiere  are  one  or  two  definitions  that  we 
might  agree  on  in  order  to  insure  conparability  of  answers  to  these  questions. 


Distribute  the  questionnaires. 


If  you  will  ttum  to  question  one,  you  will  note  that  it  calls  for 
college,  school,  or  division.  For  of  university  students  this  means 


O 
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In  questions  tvo  and  eight  (l),  by  "te**^  coaqpleted"  is  aeant  the 
nuod>er  of  Remasters  or  quarter^  of  full-time  study  for  vhich  you  received 
grades,  regardless  of  hov  many  cotirses  you  passed  in  any  term.  If  you  com- 
pleted a session  of  summer  school  or  took  vork  at  some  other  college  with  a 
Quarter  or  senest^  system  rather  than  a ^emester  or  quarte^  system, 
please  note  this  in  the  space  for  cOnpmnts. 

In  answering  question  three,  give  the  number  of  credit  hours  as 
indicated  in  the  college  announcement,  ^^lain  if  necessary^ 

Hov  print  your  name  on  the  inserted  sheet  and  fill  in  the  other  blanks. 

Check  to  make  s^ure  that  the  number  on  this  sheet  is  exactly  the  3ame 
as  the  number  on  the  questionnaire.  If  it  is  not  the  same,  please  raise  your 
hand. 


If  any  case  is  found  where  the  tvo  numbers  do  not  agree,  collect  the 
booklet  and  Inserted  sheet  and  give  the  student  a booklet  and  inserted 
sheet  idiose  numbers  are  the  same. 


Collect  the  Inserted  sheets  after  they  have  been  filled  out. 


Nov  you  nay  begin  vork. 


Collect  the  questionnaires  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINAriON  BOARD 


Study  of  Scholastic  Achievement 
sponsored  by 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 


Stiident  Opinion  Questionnaire 


Directions 


1.  Please  read  each  question  through  carefully  before  giving  your 
answer. 


2.  Answer  questions  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear. 


3.  Answer  every  question.  If  the  suggested  answers  do  not  quite  fit 
your  views,  check  the  one  that  comes  nearest  to  what  you  want  to 
say,  and  then  explain  your  views  in  the  margins  or  eossmnt  space 
prodded. 

4.  Make  no  marks  in  the  "Code"  boxes  which  you  will  find  near  cer> 
tain  questions. 


5.  Raise  yotur  hand  and  ask  questions  about  any  item  whose  awMng 
is  not  clear  to  you. 

6.  Remember,  honest  and  frank  reports  of  your  views  and  experiences 
are  the  only  "correct"  answers. 


Inside  the  front  cover  of  this  booklet  you  will  find  a sheet  of 
paper  on  which  is  stamped  the  same  number  as  appears  on  this 
booklet.  Please  print  your  name,  last  name  first,  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  sheet,  and  also  fill  in  Ibe  name  of  your  college 
or  university  and  the  date.  • 


It  is  necessary  to  ask  you  to  record  your  naam  in  order  that 
3rour  college  grades  can  be  obtained  from  the  registrar's  office. 
After  the  grades  have  been  obtained,  you  will  be  identified  only 
hf  the  number  which  appears  on  this  booklet.  No  one  working  with 
the  questionnaire  will  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  filled  it 
out. 
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Please  print  t 


Date  of  first  entry  at  this  university  Year 


Date 

Name  of  University 


f. 

i 


1 


1.  In  what  coUege,  echool.  or  dlvlalon  (e.g.,  Ubaral  art«,  angineerlng, 
bualneaa  adBinlatratlon)  are  you  now  enrolled? 


2. 


3. 


ERIC 


4# 


5. 


f-rrn 


6. 




Check  the  number  of  ftiU  terms  you  had  completed  In  this  or  any  other 
college  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  term* 


1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


No  tex*ms  previously  completed 
Completed  one  term 
Completed  two  terms 
Completed  three  terms 
Completed  four  or  more  tenns 


Lfza 


□ 


Comments : 


Codd 


How  many  course  credits  had  you  accumulated  prior  to  the  beginning  of  .the 
present  term? 

course  hours  or  course  units  (as  defined  in  the  college  where 
”””  you  are  now  enrolled) 

When  did  you  first  begin  attending  the  college  or  university  you  are  now 
attending?  (Check  one.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


Prior  to  September  1944 

September  19^>4  to  August  1945  inclusive 

Fall  1945 

VJinter  or  Spring  1946 
Summer  1946 
Fall  1946 

Winter  or  Spring  1947 


HaVe  you  ever  attended  any  other  college  or  university?  (Check  as  many 
as  apply. ) 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Yes,  while  in  military  service 
Yes,  as  a civilian 
No 


(a)  What  kind  of  secondary  school  did  you  last  attend  before  enrolling  in 
college? 

, Private  preparatory  school 

2  Public  high  school 

3  Parochial  school 


(b)  When  were  you  last  in  full  time  attendance  in  high  school  or  preparatory 
school? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
8_ 


Prior  to  1940 

1940 

19a 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 
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7.  Have  you  served  in  the  Araed  Forces  (Aroy,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Gxisrd), 
the  Merchant  fterlne,  or  the  Field  Services  (unlfomed  civilians  serving  vitb 
tho  Armed  Forces)  at  any  time  since  September  1940? 


IF  YOU  ANSWERED  YES  TO  QUESTION  7,  THEN  ANSWER  THE  FOLLOWING  QUESTIONS. 
IF  YOU  ANSWERED  NO,  GO  TO  QUESTION  9 ON  PAGE  6. 


8.  (a)  In  which  of  the  following  did  you  serve?  (Check  any  that  apply.) 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Arny 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 
Coast  Guard 
Merchant  Marine 

Field  Services  (Specify  which  one 


.) 


(b)  How  many  months  were  you  in  service  (on  active  duty,  whether  in  training 
or  in  duty  assignments)? 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Less  than  6 months 
6 months  up  to  12  months 
12  months  up  to  18  months 
18  months  up  to  24  months 
24  months  up  to  36  months 
36  months  up  to  48  months 
48  months  or  more 


(c)  What  was  the  highest  rating,  rank,  or  grade  you  held  while  in  service? 


Code 


(d)  While  in  service,  how  many  months  did  you  spend  in  college  training 
courses  such  as  V-12,  ASTP,  CTD,  or  Pre-Flight? 


I did  not  take  any  college  training  courses 
One  month  up  to  three  months 
Three  months  up  to  six  months 
Six  months  up  to  twelve  months 
Twelve  months  or  more 


(e)  Did  you  take  any  courses  from  USAFI  (United  States  Armed  Forces  Institut 
while  in  service? 


No 

Yes 


What  courses?. 


Co  do 


o 
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8. 


(Contlmied) 


3 


(Qaestloiui  for  vet«rem«) 


(f)  Did  you  serve  outside  the  United  States,  rlther  during  or  after 
hostilities?  (Cheok  any  that  apply.) 


No 

Served  on  sea  duty 

Served  in  land  areas  outside  the  U.  S. 


Vfhat  areas? 


(g)  If  you  served  on  sea  duty  or  In  areas  outside  the  United  States,  what  was 
the  total  length  of  such  service? 


1 did  not  serve  on  sea  duty  or  in  areas  outside  the  U.  S. 

Less  than  6 months 
6 months  up  to  12  months 
12  months  up  to  18  months 
18  months  up  to  2 years 

2 years  up  to  3 years 

3 years  up  to  4 years 

4 years  or  more 

(h)  When  were  you  separated  from  the  service?  (The  date  you  vent  off  active 
duty;  do  not  count  terminal  leave  as  active  duty,) 

1 Prior  to  1943 

2  1943 

3  1944 

4  1945 

5  1946 

(i)  When  did  you  start  attending  collegs  after  leaving  military  service? 

Prior  to  1945 
Spring  of  1945 

Summer  of  1945 

Fall  of  1945 
Spring  of  1946 

Summer  of  1946 

Fall  of  1946 
Spring  of  1947 

(j)  When  did  you  first  decide  definitely  that  you  would  go  to  college? 

^ I .decided  before  I had  graduated  from  high  school 

, I decided  after  I had  worked  awhile,  but  before  I entered  the 

service 

, I decided  while  in  service  that  I would  go 

4^ I decided  after  discharge  from  the  service 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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8.  (Continued) 


(Questions  for  veterans) 


(k)  Knd  you  applied  to  any  college  or  imlversity  for  admission  before  you 
entered  military  service? 

I les,  and  I started  to  attend  before  entering  the  service 

7 Yes,  but  I did  not  actually  attend  before  entering  the 

ser^ce 

3 No,  I had  not  applied 

(l)  If  you  started  attending  college  before  you  entered  the  service,  how 
many  terms  of  college  did  you  complete  before  leaving  for  military 
service? 


Cods 


t I did  not  start  attending  college  before  I entered  the  service 

0 I started  college  but  completed  no  terms 

3 Completed  one  term 

d Completed  two  terms 

s Completed  three  terms 

6 Completed  four  or  more  terms 

Comments ; 


(m)  Regardless  of  how  you  felt  about  going  to  college  when  you  left  high 
school,  do  you  think  you  actiially  would  have  gone  to  college  if  you 
hadn't  entered  military  service?  (Check  one.) 


1 I did  start  college  before  entering  military  service 

9 Yes,  I'm  sure  I would  have  gone 

3 I probably  would  have  gone,  but  I'm  not  sure 

4 _______  I might  have  gone,  but  probably  would  not  have 

5 No,  I'm  almost  sure  I would  not  have  gone  to  college 

(n)  Are  you  now  drawing  (or  have  you  applied  for)  veterans'  educational 
benefits  from  the  Veterans  Administration?  (Check  any  that  apply  to 
you.) 

,__ Yes,  under  Public  Law  346  (the  "G.I.  Bill") 

9 Yes,  under  Public  Law  16  (for  disabled  veterans) 

3 I am  drawing  state,  Canadian,  or  other  veterans'  benefits 

4 _______  No,  I have  not  applied  for  veterans'  educational  benefits 


(o)  Do  you  think  you  would  have  come  to  college  after  completing  your 
military  service  if  the  financial  aid  provided  by  veterans'  benefits 
had  not  been  available  to  you? 

I Yes,  I am  quite  sure  I would  have  come  anyway 

0 I probably  would  have  come,  but  I'm  not  sure 

3 I might  have  come,  but  I protebly  would  not  have  come 

. No,  I am  quite  sure  I would  not  have  come  to  college 
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8*  (Continued) 


(Questions  for  Toterans) 


(p)  On  the  whole,  would  you  say  that  your  oxperlence  while  In  service  made 
you  more  eager  to  go  to  college  or  less  eager? 


Made  me  more  eager  to  go 

Did  not  change  my  feeling  about  college  one  way  or  another 
Made  me  less  eager  to  go 


(q)  On  the  whole,  how  would  you  say  your  military  service  experience,  or 
the  fact  of  having  been  in  service,  has  affected  your  ability  to  do 
good  scholastic  work  in  college? 

« Experiences  while  in  service  have  increased  my  ability 

to  do  good  scholastic  work 

, Experiences  while  in  service  have  decreased  my  ability 

to  do  good  scholastic  work 

, My  service  experience  has  not  affected  my  ability  to  do 

good  scholastic  work 


(r)  (1) 


In  general,  regardless  of  the  reasons,  would  you  say  you  are  doing 
better  or  worse  in  yo\ar  college  work  than  you  would  have  done  if 
you  had  gone  on  with  your  schooling  instead  of  going  into  the 
service? 


1. 

2. 

3. 


Now  doing  better  than  I would  have  done 
Now  doing  worse  than  I would  have  done 
Doing  neither  better  nor  worse 


(2)  What  is  the  most  important  reason  for  your  answer? 


|: 

o 
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EVERIONE  SHOULD  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS 


9.  (a)  After  leaving  high  school,  but  before  you  entered  military  service 

or  started  attending  college,  did  you  ever  work  full-time  for  salary, 
wages,  or  comnission  (other  than  a vacation  Job)? 

. Tea,  I worked  at  a full-time  Job 

, No,  I did  not  have  a full-time  Job 

(b)  If  you  worked  full-time  before  entering  military  seirvice  or  college^ 
how  long  were  you  employed? 

I did  not  work  full-time 
Less  than  six  months 
Six  months  up  to  one  year 
One  year  up  to  two  years 
Two  years  up  to  four  years 
Four  years  or  more 


!. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


I 


i 


10.  What  would  you  say  were  the  chief  reasons  for  your  coming  to  college?  (Put 
a ”1”  in  front  of  the  item  that  best  expresses  what  you  consider  the  most 
Important  reason  and  a *’2”  and  ih  front  of  the  next  most  important 
reasons.) 


Si 

b 


c 


d 


e 

f 


g 

h 


I wanted  a chance  to  enjoy  college  life 

I wanted  to  make  social  contacts  and  develop  my  social  skills 
I wanted  to  prepare  myself  for  a better-paying  Job  than  I 
would  otherwise  be  able  to  get 

A college  degree  is  necessary  in  order  to  enter  the  profession  I 
have  chosen 

I wanted  to  increase  my  general  knowledge 

I wanted  a chance  to  find  out  what  line  of  work  I would  be  most  | 
interested  in  . 

family  and  friends  expected  me  to  come 
Coming  to  college  just  seemed  the  logicEuL  thing  to  do 


11,  What  kind  of  work  are  you  planning  to  do  after  you  finish  your  studies? 
(Describe  the  job  as  specifically  as  you  can.) 


12,  How  sure  do  you  feel  that  you  will  actually  do  this  general  kind  of  work? 


1, 

2^ 


I am  almost  certain 

I probably  will,  but  may  do  something  else 

I am  not  at  all  8\ir#  what  I shall  do 

i.OV 
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13*  How  laportAnt  is  it  for  you  to  graduate  ftou  college  in  order  to  do  the  kind 
of  work  you  are  planning  to  do? 

I I can't  do  that  kind  of  work  unleaa  I have  a college  degree 

i A college  degree  will  help  a good  deal  but  isn't  absolutely 

necessary 

3 ____  Having  a college  degree  isn't  at  all  necessary  for  the  kind 
of  work  I veuit  to  do 


14*  How  Important  do  you  think  college  grades  will  be  in  relation  to  the  kind 
of  opportunities  that  will  be  available  to  you  after  college? 

1 Very  important 

^ Fairly  important 

» Hardly  important  at  all 


15.  If  you  could  be  admitted  to  (and  could  get  housing  at)  any  other  university 
you  might  choose,  do  you  think  you  would  still  vant  to  attend  the  institu- 
tion at  which  you  eure  now  studying? 

T Yes,  I'm  quite  sure  I would  still  want  to  attend  the 

university  I am  now  attending 
t I might  want  to  go  elsewhere,  but  I'm  not  sure 

^ No,  I would  definitely  attend  some  other  university 


16,  Is  the  school  or  division  (e.g.,  sorts,  engineering)  in  which  you  are  now 

studying  your  first  choice,  or  would  you  prefer  to  major  in  some  other  school 
or  division  in  the  same  Institution? 

1 I am  now  in  the  field  of  my  first  choice 

o I would  prefer  to  major  in  some  other  school  or  division 


17,  How  would  you  rate,  as  teachers,  the  faculty  members  who  have  tau^t  you 
this  past  term? 

1 All  are  good,  teachers 

a Most  are  good  teachers 

n Some  are  good,  some  rather  poor 

4 Most  are  rather  poor  teachers 

s All  are  rather  poof  teachers 


18,  In  general,  are  you  enjoying  your  studies  in  college  this  term  as  much  as 
you  had  expected  to? 

t No,  I am  enjoying  them  less  than  I had  expected  to 

7 Enjoying  them  about  as  I expected  to 

3 Enjoying  them  more  than  I expected  to 


19.  How  many  coiarses  are  ypus^ing  for  credit  at  the  present  time? 


Co  d* 


courses  or 


credit  hours 
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20.  Have  you  found  it  more  or  leas  difficult  to  keep  up  In  your  work  thia  Urm 
than  you  had  expected  it  to  bo? 

Kuch  more  difficult  than  I had  expected 
Somevhat  more  difflcxilt 
About  38  I had  expected 

Somewhat  lesa  difficult  than  I had  expected 
Kuch  lesa  difficult 


21,  Ai’e  you  planning  to  take  your  degree  in  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  time 
spent  (either  by  attending  svunmer  sessions  or  by  taking  a heavier  than 
normal  load  of  coTjrses)? 

j Yes,  I am  planning  to  take  ny  degree  in  less  than  the  usual 

amount  of  time 

No.  I am  planning  to  take  ray  degree  in  the  usual  time 
3 I am  planning  to  take  somewhat  longer  than  the  usual  time 


22,  Dxiring  the  past  week,  how  many  hours  did  you  spend  at  each  of  the  fol3.owing 
activities?  (If  the  past  week  was  not  typical,  indicate  the  number  of  ho\irs 
for  a typical  week.) 

Hours  per  week 

a Attending  classes,  labs, regularly  scheduled  course  conferences 

b Studying  in  your  room,  the  library,  or  elsewhere 

c Athletics  and  physical  recreation  (not  counting  physical  educatic 

courses) 

d Other  organized  extra-curricular  activities  (except  social 

affairs) 

e Social  activities  and  recreation  — dates,  parties,  movies,  etc, 

f Attending  public  lectiu*es,  concerts,  and  other  cultioral 

activities 

g ______  Bull  sessions 

h _____  Paid  employment 

i Other  non-routine  activities 

(Specify: - — ' 


Coci« 


23. 


For  how  many  of  the  coxirses  you  are  now  taking  have  you  done  reading  or 
studying  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  course  (e.g,,  reading  or  research 
on  aspects  of  the  subject  matter  which  are  not  required  for  examinations  or 
reports)? 


None  of  them 

Some,  but  less  than  half 
About  half  of  them 
Most  of  them 
All  of  them 


I 

) 
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24.  About  how  a»ry  hours  did  you  spend  during  tne  pest  seven  deys  In  reeding 

or  studying  eaterlels  which  ere  releted  to  courses  you  ere  teklng  but  which 
ere  not  e pert  or  course  ■ xjuiresients? 

t None,  or  less  than  one  hour 

2 One  hotir  up  to  two  hour^ 

,1  Two  hours  up  to  four  hours 

^ Four  hours  up  to  six  hours 

. Six  hotrrs  up  to  eight  hotjrs 

n Eight  hours  up  to  ten  hours 

7 Ten  hours  or  lore 


25.  How  often,  during  the  past  four  weeks,  have  you  gone  to  evening  lectures 
given  by  visiting  lecturers  or  local  faculty  members  but  not  required  by 
any  specific  course? 

j _____  Not  at  all 

2 _____  Once 

3  Twice 

4 Three  or  r'ore  times 


26.  (a)  VJhen  you  first  enrolled  in  this  college  or  \oniversity,  how  well  do  you 

feel  that  you  were  prepared,  by  virtue  of  your  previous  education  and 
experience,  for  getting  the  most  out  of  yoiar  courses? 

j _____  Very  well  prepared 

2 _____  Fairly  well  prepared 

3  Poorly  prepared 

(b)  For  what  courses  or  in  v;hat  areas  was  your  preparation  inadequate? 


f. 

r 

V 

I 

I 


27.  In  general,  do  you  have  a satisfactory  place  to  study,  one  that  is  free 
from  noise  and  distraction  and  reasonably  comfortable? 


I 


1 

2 

3 


Yes,  entirely  satisfactory 

Fairly  satisfactory 

No,  quite  unsatisfactory 


Comments : 


•i 


28.  In  g»n«rnl,  would  jou  oay  you  u»t«lly  atronc  of  fort  to  do  good  work  In 

your  couraea,  or  do  you  tend  to  do  Jtiat  enou|^  to  get  fcyl 


I uaually  exert  atronir  effort  In  «y  couraea 
I work  fairly  hard  In  aoa»e  couraea,  not  ao  hard  in  othera 
I uaually  tend  to  do  Juat  enough  work  to  get  by  with  fair 
gradea 


29,  In  general,  how  well  do  you  keep  up  to  date  In  your  atudy  asalgnmenta? 

I I uaually  have  my  aaalgnaienta  done  before  they  are  due 

, I usually  get  aasignnenta  done  on  time 

3  I am  usually  a little  late  in  getting  assignments  done 

4 I am  usually  far  behind  in  ny  asalgnmenta  or  I don't  do  them 
at  all 


30,  Where  are  you  living  at  the  present  time? 

1 With  parents  or  other  near  relatives 

2 ______  In  a college  dormitory 

3  In  a fraternity  house 

4 In  a rooming  or  boarding  house 

5 In  an  apartment  or  house  which  I rent  or  own 

, Other  arrangements  (Please  specify:  


31,  How  large  was  the  community  in  which  your  home  was  located  during  the  time 

you  were  in  high  school?  (If  your  residence  was  a suburb  or  town  in  a metro- 
politan area,  check  the  population  of  the  larger  area,) 

r On  a farm  or  in  the  country 

2 ____^  In  a village  of  less  than  2,500 

3 ______  In  a town  of  2,500-25,000 

4 ; In  a city  of  25,000-100,000 

s ^____  In  a city  of  over  100,000 


32.  When  were  you  born? 


Before  1923 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930  or  later 


33,  What  is  your  sex? 


Kiale 

Female 


m 


34.  Are  you: 


11 


Single,  not  engaged  to  be  married 
Single,  engaged  to  be  married 
Married 

Widowed,  divorced,  separated 


IF  YOU  ARE  MARRIED,  ANSWER  THE  QUESTIONS  IN  THE  BOX  BELOW. 
TO  QUESTION  36 


IF  NOT,  GO 


35.  (a)  About  how  long  have  you  been  married? 


1 

2. 

3 , 

4, 

5, 

6 . 


Five  years  or  more 
Four  years  up  to  five  years 
Three  years  up  to  four  years 
Two  yesirs  up  to  three  years 
One  year  up  to  two  years 
Less  than  one  year 


(b)  How  many  children  do  you  have? 


None 

One 

Two 

Three  or  more 


(c)  Has  your  wi-fe  (husband)  been  able  to  be  here  with  you  throughout  the 
school  year? 


I 

3 

3 

4 


No 

Here  now,  but  not  throughout  .the  yeai* 
__  Here  previously,  but  not  here  now 


(d)  How  well  satslfled  are  you  with  the  living  arrangements  you  and  your 
wife  (husband)  have  at  the  present  time? 

f wife  (husband)  is  not  living  with  me  at  present 

Very  well  satisfied 
■1  Satisfied 

4 Somewhat  dissatisfied 

i-  - Very  much  dissatisfied  ' 


Comments  t 


(e)  In  general,  do  you  feel  that  as  a married  student  you  are  handicapped 
or  benefited,  relative  to  single  students.  In  your  sttidles? 

1 Handicapped  by  being  married 

2 Neither  handicapped  nor  benefited 

■<  Benefited  by  being  married 


X»TTrJi 


u 


Comments i 


o 
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EVERYONE  SHOUIi)  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS  FROM  HERE  ON 


36.  On  the  whole,  how  well  satisfied  are  you  with  the  kind  of  education  you  are 
getting? 


Very  well  satisfied 
Fairly  well  satisfied 
Somewhat  dissatisfied 
Very  much  dissatisfied 


Gotninents; 

Cod» 


37,  Of  the  courses  you  are  now  taking,  how  many  would  you  say  you  are  really 
interested  in? 

None  of  them 
Some,  but  less  than  half 
About  half  of  them 
Most  of  them 
All  of  them 


38.  Do  you  ever  feel  that  the  things  you  are  studying  in  college  are  not  really 
worth  the  time  spent  on  them? 

1 Yes,  I frequently  feel  that  way 

} I sometimes  feel  that  way 

a I seldom  feel  that  way 

t I never  feel  that  way 

Comments: 

CQ'lf 


39.  Do  you  sometimes  feel  worried  and  anxious  or  upset? 


Yes,  frequently 
Occasionally 
Seldom  or  never 


13 


40.  Below  are  listed  some  sources  of  worry  and  anxiety  which  seem  to  be  bothering 
a good  many  students  at  the  present  time.  For  each  problem  check  the  appro- 
priate category  to  show  how  much  you  have  been  bothered  by  the  problem  during 
this  term, 

1 2 3 

Bothered  Bothered  Little  or  Not 

Very  Much  Some  at  all 


a.  Making  ends  meet  financially 

b.  Lack  Of  adequate  housing 
accommodations 

c.  Illness  or  death  in  your  family 

d.  Nervousness 

e.  Health  problems  (e.g,,  eyes, 
sinus  trouble) 

f . Getting  accustomed  to  college 
study 

g.  Being  unable  to  concentrate 

h.  Getting  to  know  people  socially 

i.  Strained  personal  relations  with 
close  relatives  or  friends 

j.  Feelings  of  inferiority,  inability 
to  compete  with  others  or  to  live 
up  to  your  own  standards 

k.  Trying  to  deci.de  what  course  of 
study  to  follow 

l.  Trying  to  make  up  a deficiency  in 
preparation  for  some  course 

m.  Relations  with  members  of  the 
opposite  sex 


41  • Are  there  any  problems  not  mentioned  in  the  previous  question  which  have 
been  bothering  you  in  the  past  six  months? 


What  general  sort  of  problems? 
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42.  How  much  would  you  say  that  any  of  the  problems  mentioned  on  the  previous 
page  -«  either  the  ones  listed  in  Question  40  or  any  other  — have  inter- 
fered with  your  college  work  in  the  past  six  months? 


1 

2 

3 


Have  not  interfered  at  all 

Have  interfered  a little,  but  not  much 

Have  interfered  a good  deal 


43#  Approximately  what  was  the  annual  income  of  the  head  of  your  family  while 
you  were  in  high  school? 


$10,000  or  more 
$6,000  up  to  $10,000 
$4,000  up  to  $6,000 
$2,000  up  to  U,000 
under  $2,000 

44,  How  much  formal . education  did  your  father  have? 

Only  g?:ade  school 

Attended  high  school  but  did  not  graduate 
Graduated  from  high  school 
Attended  college  but  did  not  graduate 
Graduated  from  college 

Attended  graduate  school  or  professional  school  after  college 

45.  Briefly,  what  are  the  main  changes  you  would  like  to  see  made  in  the  program 

or  organization  of  education  at  this  college,  in  order  to  help  you  get  what 
you  are  after  in  a college  education? 


1 

2 

3 

4 

s 


Code 


46.  How  did  you  feel  about  answering  the  questions  contained  in  this  questionnaire? 


1 

2 
3 


I did  not  mind  answering  all  of  them  frankly 
I felt  rather  hesitant  about  answering  all  of  them  frankly 
I felt  that  it  would  be  foolish  to  answer  some  of  the 
questions  frankly 


EXCERPTS  FROM  CODING  KEY 


Item 

Code 

Category 

Res] 

ponse 

Question 

Army  - 

Navy  - 

Red  Cross  - 

Coast  Guard 

Marine  Corps 

Merch.  Marine 

8(c) 

1 

A 

Private 

Seaman  3/c 

Highest  rating,  rank,  or 

Priv.lst  cl. 

Seaman  2/c 

grade  held  while  in  ser- 

Corp. or  t/5 

Seaman  l/c 

vice. 

2 

B 

S^.  or  l/k 

PO  3/c 

S/Sgt.  or  t/3 

PO  2/c 

3 

B 

1st  or  Tech, 

Sgt. 

PO  l/c 

Master  Sgt, 

Chief  PO 

C 

Warrant  Off. 

Warrant  Off. 

5 

C 

Cadet 

Midshipman 

6 

D 

2nd  Lt. 

Ensign 

1st  Lt. 

Lt.  (J.g.) 

7 

D 

Capt, 

Lt. 

Major 

Lt.  Comm. 

8 

E 

Lt « Col ■ 

Commander 

Colonel 

Captain 

9 

E 

All  Generals 

Commodore  and 

all  Admirals 

8(r) 

1 

A 

Greater  maturity;  broader 

Most  Inqportant  reason  for 

(2) 

experience;  more  respon- 

answer  to  8(r)(l).  (Are 

slble^  etc. 

you  doing  better  or  worse 

In  college  work  than  you 

2 

B 

Increased  appreciation  of 

woiild  have  done  If  ser- 

education; better  sense 

vice  duty  had  not  Inter- 

of values,  etc . 

vened?)  If  two  reasons 

given,  code  both. 

3 

B 

More  definite  purpose; 

knov  what  I want,  etc. 

k 

B 

Better  able  to  concen- 

trate; to  think  clearly; 

to  organize  material,  etc. 

Tbe  category  letter  Indicates  the  grouping  of  codes  iised  In  the  tables  In 
iippendlz  A. 


C3-2 


Item 

Code 

* 

Category 

Response 

Question 

8(r) 

(2) 

(Cont.) 

5 

C 

Impaired  ability  to  absorb 
nev  Information;  have  lost 
knack  of  studying  and  re- 
membering . 

6 

D 

Nervoiis  tension  resulting 
from  weurtime  experiences; 
unable  to  ccmcentrate;  un- 

able  to  properly  organize 
materials  or  thoughts  (in- 

eludes  results  of  mental 
or  physical  injuries). 

7 

D 

Less  certain  of  value  of 
college;  less  inclined  to 
study  hard;  less  interest 
in  grades;  Inclined  to 
disiegard  college  regula- 
tions . 

8 

C 

Less  veil  prepared  because 
have  forgotten  relevant 
infomation,  and  study 
habits , 

9 

D 

Do  worse  because  of  greater 
interest  in,  or  need  for, 
extracurricular  activities 
(athletics;  socieO.,  politi- 
cal or  service  work;  members 
of  opposite  sex;  drinking; 
care  of  dependents,  etc.). 

11 

1 

A 

Profession  requiring  gradu- 

Wh.at kind  of  work  are  you 

ate  training. 

planning  to  do  after  you 
finish  your  studies? 

2 

B 

Profession  probably  requir- 
ing college  degree,  but  not 
necessarily  any  graduate 
training. 

3 

C 

Other  professions  or  occu- 
pations . 

k 

C 

Housewife  (Females  only) . 

5 

0 

Business  or  commerce  (occu- 
pation unspecified). 

*The  category  letter  Indicates  the  grouping  of  codes  used  in  the  tables  in 
Appendix  A. 


C3-3 


) 


* ; 


ERiC 


Item 

Code 

, * 
Category 

Hesponae 

Question 

11 

(Cont.) 

6 

C 

Agriculture,  ranching, 
forestry,  etc.  (occupation 
unspecified ) . 

7 

C 

Politico,  civil  service, 
military'  service  (occupa- 
tion unspecified) . 

8 

D 

Undecided  or  considering 
markedly  different  alterna- 
tives . 

9 

C 

Either  not  planning  to 
work  for  a living  or 
planning  to  live  on  unearned 
Income . 

22 

1 

2 

3 

Less  than  ih  hours 
l4-l6  hours 
17-19  hours 

Division  of  typical 
week's  time,  by  hours. 
Into  nine  categories 
of  activities. 

4 

Varied 

20-22  hours . 

5 

6 

hy 

College 

23-25  hours 
26-28  hours 

(a)  Classes,  labs, 

course  conferences 

7 

29-31  hours 

8 

32-34  hours. 

9 

More  than  34  hours 

1 

A 

0-4-  hours 

(b)  Studying 

2 

A 

5-9  hours 

3 

A 

10-14  hours 

4 • 

B 

15-19  hours 

K 

X 

B 

20-24  hours 

6 

C 

25-29  hours 

7 

C 

30-34  hours . 

8 

C 

35-39  hours 

9 

C 

More  than  39  hours . 

QSbe  category  letter  Indicates  the  grouping  of  codes  used  In  the  tables  In 
Appendix  A. 
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C3-^~ 


Item 


22 

(Cont.) 


Code 

. * 
Category 

Response 

1 

A 

0,  1 hours 

2 

A 

2,  3 hours 

3 

B 

4,  5 hours 

k 

B 

6,  7 hours 

5 

C 

8,  9 hours 

6 

C 

10,  11  hours 

7 

C 

12,  13  hoiirs 

8 

C 

l4,  15  hours 

9 

C 

More  than  15  haurs 

1 

A 

0,  1 hours 

2 

B 

2,  3 hours 

3 

c 

4,  5 hours 

k 

C 

6,  7 hours 

5 

C 

8,  9 hours 

6 

C 

10,  11  hours 

7 

C 

12,  13  hours 

3 

C 

l4,  15  hours 

9 

C 

More  than  15  hours 

1 

A 

0,  1 hours 

2 

A 

2,  3 hours 

3 

A 

4,  5 hours 

k 

B 

6,  7 hours 

5 

B 

8,  9 hours 

6 

C 

10,  11  hours 

7 

C 

12,  13  hours 

8 

C 

'4,  15  hours 

9 

C 

>foro  than  15  hours 

1 

A 

0,  1 hours 

2 

B 

2,  3 hours 

3 

B 

4,  5 hours 

Question 


(c)  Athletlcn  and  physical 
recreation 


(d)  Other  organized  extra- 
ciorrlcular  activities 
(except  social  affairs) 


(e)  Social  activities  and 
recreation — dates, 
parties,  movies,  etc. 


(f ) Attending  public 
lectures,  concerts, 
and  other  cultural 
activities 


!The  category  letter  indicates  the  grouping  of  codes  used  In  the  tables  In 
Appendix  A. 


1 


o 

ERIC 


A 

•J 
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C3-5 


Item 

Code 

* 

Category 

Response 

Question 

22 

4 

B 

6,  7 hours 

(Cont.) 

5 

B 

8,  9 hours 

6 

B 

10,  11  hours 

7 

B 

12,  13  hours 

8 

B 

l4,  15  hours 

9 

B 

More  than  15  hours 

1 

A 

0,  1 hours 

(g)  Bull  sessions 

2 

A 

2,  3 hours 

3 

B 

4,  5 hours 

4 

C 

6,  7 hours 

5 

C 

8,  9 hours 

6 

C 

10,  11  hours 

7 

C 

12,  13  hours 

8 

C 

l4^  15  hours 

9 

C 

More  than  Ip  hours 

1 

A 

0,  1 hours 

(h)  Paid  employment 

2 

B 

2,  3 hours 

3 

B 

4,  5 hours 

4 

B 

6,  7 hours 

5 

B 

8,  9 hours 

6 

B 

10,  11  hours 

7 

B 

12,  13  hours 

8 

B 

l4-,  15  hours 

9 

B 

More  than  15  hours 

1 

A 

B 

0,  1 hours 
2,  3 hours 

(i)  Other  non -routine 
activities 

2 

3 

B 

4>  5 hours 

4 

B 

6,  7 hours 

5 

B 

8,  9 hours 

The  category  letter  Indicatea  the  grouping  of  codes  used  In  the  tables  In 
Appendix  A. 


o 

ERIC 
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C3-6 


Item 

Code 

. * 
Category 

Response 

Question 

22 

6 

B 

10,  11  hours 

(Cont.) 

7 

B 

12,  13  hours 

8 

B 

l4,  15  hours 

9 

B 

More  than  15  hours 

4l 

1 

A 

Tensions  or  conflicts  con- 

Are  there  any  problems  not 

ceming  contemporary 

mentioned  in  the  previous 

social  or  economic  ineti- 

question  \diich  have  been 

tut  ions,  and/or  vorry 

bothering  you  in  the  past 

about  economic,  national 

six  months?  What  general 

or  international  situa- 

sort of  problems?  (IF 

tions  at  time  of  gradua- 

MOPE THAN  ONE  CATEXJORY  IS 

tion. 

MENTIONED,  ONLY  THE  FIRST 

2 

3 

Indecision  regarding  type 
of  future  work  for  which 
to  train,  and/or  decision 
regarding  whether  or  not 
to  plan  on  post-graduate 
training. 

ONE  MENTIOm  IS  CODED.) 

5 

C 

Worry  aboiit  examinations 
or  flunking  out  of  col- 
lege. 

k 

D 

Indecision  regarding  con- 
tinuing college  work  or 
leaving  to  take  a Job. 

5 

E 

Hpmes Ickness . 

6 

F 

Religious  or  moral  con- 
flicts. 

7 

0 

Parental  family  conflicts 
Indirectly  involving  the 
respondent . 

8 

H 

Insufficient  time  or 
faulty  division  of  time. 

'Hi©  category  letter  indicatefl  the  grouping  of  codes  used  In  the  tables  in 
Appendix  A. 
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C3-7 


EEVISED  CODING  KEY 

(For  connnents  under  Questions  36^  38  h^) 


Item 


Code 


* 


Category 


01 


10 


11 


20 


B 


E 


21 


22 


30 


31 


32 


** 


G 


H 


Response 


Quality  of  courses  or  In- 
struction 

Any  complaints  regard 


ing  quEillty  of  course(s), 
Instructors,  or  instruc- 
tlono 


Extensity  or  integration 
of  courses 


Need  for  moro  courses 
or  teachers  ( includes 
need  for  smaller 
classes) . 

Need  for  "better  inte- 
gration of  existing 
courses . 

Curriculum  and  course  re- 
quirements 

Too  many,  or  inappro- 
priate, required 
courses,  or  too  few 
elective  courses . 

Internal  requirements 
of  certain  course(s) 
too  difficult. 

Over-eill  requirements 
for  graduation  too  dif- 
ficult or  inappropriate 
or  unfair  ( includes 
complaints  about  exam- 
ination or  grading 
system) . 

Guidance 

Need  for  better  or  more 
accurate  catalogue  in- 
formation. 

Need  for  closer  student- 
facultj  relationship. 

Need  for  better  guidance, 
counselling  or  placement 
service « 


Briefly,  what  are  the  main 
changes  you  would  like  to  see 
made  in  the  program  of  or- 
ganization of  education  at 
this  college.  In  order  to 
help  you  get  what  you  are 
etfter  in  a college  educa- 
tion? (ANSWERS  TO  THIS 
QUESTION  ARE  EXAMINED  IN 
CONJUNCTION  WITH  COMMENTS 
MADE  UNDER  QUESTIONS  36 
AND  38.  UP  TO  THREE  CODES 
ARE  THEN  ASSIGNED.) 


Question 


, *The  category  letter  indicates  the  grouping  of  codes  used  in  the  tables  in 
Appendix  A. 

**Not  reported  in  questionnaire  tables  in  Appendix  A because  of  low  frequencies 
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Item.  Code  Category 


(Cont.) 


ERIC 


60 


70 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


** 


■K* 


** 


Response 

Classes  and  classroe'a^ 

Complaints  concerning  class- 
room acoustics,  ventilation, 
seating,  etc« 

Reed  for  better  or  more  lab 
equipment  or  supplies  J sRop 
equipment  or  supplies; 
mechanical  teaching  aids 
(oogo,  P.Ao  systems,  motion 
picture  equipment) « 

Library  and  study  facilities 
Any  complaints  about  library 
facilities. 

Any  complaints  abput  library 
study  hours. 

Any  complaints  about  quality 
of  assigned  textbooks. 

I Administrative  and  institu- 
tional  criticisms 

tack  of  relationship  between 
coiorses  of  instruction  and 
practical  real-life  problems 
or  conteB5>lated  careers.  (DO 
ROT.  CORFUSE  WITH,  01.) 

Any  complaintc  regarding  the 
term  system. 

Any  complaints  regarding  the 
extenflity  or  administration 
of  a scholarship-aid  program. 

Any  coinplaints  about  costs 
of  tuition  and  other  fees. 

Complaints  about  institutional 
tradition,  general  policies, 
etc-  (MAKE  VEEH  SURE  FIRST 
>nrfrT  TffB  item  mot  CODABLE 

elsewhebe.) 

I Mlscellanepua 

Ali  otkejrsuggestlons  or  com- 
plaints. (MAKE  7ERI  SURE 

first,  that  the  item  is  mot 

COD^VBifE  ELOEWHERE.  ) 


Question 


*Ihe  category  letter  Inaioatee  the  groupliig  of  codes  ueed  to  the  tablee  to 

Appendix  A.  . 

*%ot  reported  to  dueetloimal.Te  tahlea  to  Appendix  A hecauee  of  low  freiuenc  ee. 
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CODING  WANOAL 

(For  comments  under  Questlona  36,  38  and  ^4-5) 


I.  Code  Clasalflcatlons 

01  Complaints  regarding  quality  of  existing  course(s).  Instructors 
or  Instruction. 

Notes:  (l)  If  the  complaint  specifies  a course  which  the  student 
indicates  he  has  been  forced  or  reqxilred  to  take,  it 
shoiild  receive  Code  20, 

(2)  However,  if  the  complaint  specificeQJLy  refers  to 
quality  of  instructor  It  belongs  in  this  01  classifi- 
cation whether  or  not  the  course  \rtiich  the  instructor 
offers  is  a required  course. 

(3)  If  the  complaint  concerns  the  difficulty  of  a particu- 
lar course,  or  courses,  it  should  receive  Code  21. 

10  Need  for  more  courses,  teachers  or  classrooms. 

Notes : (1)  Includes  need  for  smaller  classes. 

(2)  If  complaint  simply  specifies,  "need  better  teewjhers," 
it  should  receive  Code  01 « Hswever,  if  the  complaint 
states,  "need  more  and  better  teachers,"  both  Code  10 
and  01  should  be  used, 

(3)  In  regard  to  courses^  to  receive  this  code  the  complaint 
must  specify  the  need  of  the  school  to  provide  some 
course  not  presently  available.  (Ihis  includes  new  or 
additions  sections  of  currently  offered  courses . ) 

(4)  If  the  .complaint  is  concerned  simply  with  the  student’s 
desire  to  take  some  existing  course,  from  ^Adch  he  is 
barred  for  other  than  size-of -course  reasons,  it  belongs 
in  the  20  classlf  Ication. 

11  Need  for  better  integration  of  existing  cotirses. 

Notes;  Includes  such  remarks  as  these; 

' ' ' ' ' "The  .Economics  Department  ou^t  to  be  streamlined . " 

"Too  much  repetition  £ind  overlapping  between  courses 
(or  between  course  material  or  presentation  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  same  course). 

"CginplemBntary  hut  mtually  exclusive  courses  are  giv^ 

at  same  time.  Want  to  take  both  but  cannot." 

"|Ioed  a geperal  sinroy  course;  is  Htetory . " 


C3-10 


20  Too  or  inappropriate,  rec[ulred  coursesj  or  too  fev  elective 

coursjea » 

Nptea:  (l)  In  regard  to  elective  courses^  the  reference  here  Is 
to  existing  courses  which  the  student  wants  to  take 
hut  which  he  Is  prevented  froja  takirg  either  because 
of  necessity  of  fulfilling  prerequisites,  or  because 
his  time  is  too  filled  with  required  courses . If , 
however,  he  la  suggesting  the  addition  of  a nev 
course  to  the  curriculum,  which  is  not  now  offered 
to  anyone,  the  remark  should  receive  Code  10. 

(2)  In  regard  to  required  courses,  the  student  must  indi- 
cate that  he  is  complaining  about  a course  he  has  to 
take  before  it  is  codable  under  this  classification. 

(3)  Any  complaint  about  any  existing  required  course  be- 
longs in  this  category  uni  aaa  it  is  concerned  only 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  coiirse,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  coded  as  21. 

21  Internal  requirements  of  certain  course (s)  too  difficult. 

Notes:  (l)  Applies  to  any  course,  whether  required  or  not. 

(2)  Applies  to  such  hurdles  as  term  papers,  reqxilred  read-' 
Ing,  book  reports,  length  of  laboratory  hours,  etc., 
that  the  student  thinks  are  overly  difficult  require- 
ments. 

(3)  Includes  such  remarks  as: 

"Course  takes  up  disproportionate  amount  of  time . " 

"Not  erycnigh  credit  given  for  course." 

"Details  too  rushed — should  go  slower." 

22  Over -all  requir««ftnts  for  graduation  too  difficult  or  inappropriate 
or  unfair. 

Examples:  (l)  Complaints  about  grading  system  or  exonlnatlons  (in- 
' ■ ' eluding  complaints  regarding  cheating). 

(2)  Conplaints  about  being  penalized  for  cutting  classes. 

(3)  Complaints  about  senior  theses  requirements. 

(4)  Desire  for  decreased  number  of  years  between  matricu- 
lation and  graduation. 

(5)  Curric^lizm  as  a whole  throu^pi  to  degree  either  too 
generalized  or  too  specialized. 
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30  Heed  for  better  or  more  accm*ate  catalogue  Information. 

Note;  Includes  8lU  complaints  about  poor  or  faulty  advance  Infor- 
mation concerning  courses^  course  roqulrements^  graduation 
requirements^  etc.  that  are  clearly  not  blamed  upon  poor  or 
Inadequate  counselling. 

31  Heed  for  closer  student~f acuity  relationship. 

Hote;  This  is  often  tied  In  vlth  desire  for  smaller  size  of 

" ' ' ■ classes.  Also  Included  are  such  matters  as:  lack  of  inter- 

est in  students  by  faculty  members;  Impersonality  of  educa- 
tion, etc . 

32  Heed  for  better  guidance,  counselling  or  placement  service. 

Hiote:  Do  not  confuse  this  vlth  Code  31* 

40  Complaints  concerning  classroom,  or  laboratory  eicoustlcs,  ventilation, 
seating,  etc . 

Ifl  Heed  for  better  or  more  lab  equipment  or  supplies;  shop  equipment  or 
supplies;  mechanical  teaching  aldsi  E.g.,  cyclotrons,  P.  A.  equip- 
ment,  etc. 

50  Any  conglaints  about  library  facilities  or  staff . 

51  Any  complaints  about  library  study  hours. 

52  Any  complaints  about  quality  of  eusslgned  textbooks. 

60  Lack  of  reletlonshlp  betveen  education  and  real-life  problems  or 
c'onteaaplated  careers. 

Hote:  This  is  a general  complaint  about  education  as  a whole  In 

this  Institution.  However,  If  necessary  for  field  trips 
or  outside  concrete  guided  experience  In  only  one  area  of 
study  Is  mentioned  It  would  also  receive  this  code. 

61  Any  coBglalnts  regarding  the  term  system,. 

62  Any  canyilalntB  regarding  the  extensity  or  administration  of  a 

Bcholar^lp-ald  igogramT  ^ ' 

Hote:  33ils  Is  strictly  limited  to  intramural  aid.  Eor  Instance, 

complaints  about  the  extenslty  of  the.  so-caUed  01  Bill 
scholarship-aid  program  are  not  coded. 

63  Complaints  about  tuition  and  other  fees. 

* ^^^^1  I II  » > I III  II  III  I 
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6k  nonrolalnts  ^out  Inatltutlonal  tradition,  general  poJ.icles,  pro- 
cedures, etCo 

Notes:  (1)  Complaliits  about  the  academic  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

(2)  Complaints  about  entrance  reqxilrements  (^iiaofar  as  they 
affect  necessity  for  uncredlted  "make-urj”  work,  proba- 
tlonal  standing,  etc,). 

(3)  Desire  for  Increased  number  of  years  between  matricu- 
lation and  graduation. 

(4)  Other  examsples:  ^ 

’•'Ihifl  place  is  too  reactionary."^^ 

"We  are  treated  here  as  though,  we  were  children;  not 

as  adxiltB."  ^ 

"The  registration  rules  and  procedures  are  out-of-date 

ii,Tn^  too  time-consuming." 

"Uhls  university  is  more  interested  in  athletics  than 
in  teaching  its  students  properly . " 

(MAKE  VEEg  SURE  FIRST  THAT  THE  ITEM  IS  HOT  CODABLE 

EEBEHHEEIE. ) 

70  !4iBcellaneous . 

jm  other  pertinent  suggestians  or  complaints. 

1.  MAKE  VEEOr  SUE®  FIRST  THAT  THE  ITEM  IS  EERTIHEHT. 

2.  MAKE  VERT  SURE  THAT  THE  ITEM,  IS  NOT  CODABLE  ELSEWHEEtE. 


II.  Selecting  Remarhs  to  Code. 

a.  TggAmiiift  comnents  mfld.e  under  Question  #36. 
cooBBieht  appears,  code  only  the  first  one. 
Question  #38. 


If  more  than  one  codable 
If  none  appears,  go  on  to 


b.  Examine  comnencs  made  under  Questlcii  #38.  If 
comment  appears,  idilch  varies  frm  the  one  coded  ^om 

code  only  the  first  one.  If  none  appears,  go  on  to  Question  #45. 

c.  Examine  a^uswers  given  to  Question  #»f5.  Code 

In  order  as  given,  that  differ  from  those  already  selected jrom  Qoss 
tions  #36  and  #38,  as  necessary  to  make  a total  of  three  codes . 

d.  If  a total  of  three  codes  have  not  been  obtained,  re-examine  comments 
under  Questions  #36  and  #38  to  see  if  additional  codes  can  be  ob- 
teined  from  them.  If  not,  code  II  for  missing  codes. 
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III.  Tih^terlDg  Codes  on  Queatlonnalxe,  Recording,  Editing. 

a.  First  coder  vrltes  the  three  codes  in  vertical  order  in  left-hand 
margin  of  front  cover  of  questionnaire  eibout  three  indies  above 
the  bottOBL  of  the  peige.  He  initials  his  codec 

b.  Second  coder  independently  (i.e.,  without  examining  codes  assigned 
by  first  coder)  edits  and  codes j writing  his  codes  in  the  three 
code  boxes  under  Question  45*  Be  initieOs  his  codes. 

c.  Clerk,  by  rolling  questionnaire  from  front  to  back,  brings  the  two 
sets  of  codes  into  apposition. 

(1)  If  the  two  sets  of  codes  are  in  agreement,  this  fact  is 
tallied,  and  such  questionnaires  separately  piled. 

(2)  If  the  two  sets  of  codes  are  in  disagreement,  the  second  set 
of  codes,  together  with  Initials,  is  copied  from  code  boxes 
to  front  cover  alongside  the  first  set  of  code.  Notation  is 
tallied  of  the  codes  and  coders  involved  in  disagreement, 
itpd  such  questionnedres  separately  piled. 

d.  Two  Judges  (preferably  not  involved  in  original  coding)  examine 
questionnaires  showing  coding  disagreement,  come  to  mutual  decision 
concerning  which  codes  to  assign,  and  correct,  codes  in  code  boxes 
accordingly.  If  Judges  cannot  agree,  questionnaire  is  referred  to 
project  supervisor  for  final  decision. 
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CQHBQLIDATIQH  OF  CODES  USED  FOR 
ADAMS,  STEWART,  AMD  MJDWEST  TECH  IMTO 
'HTR  KEVTSED  CODING  10*?^  FOR 
ITEJB  36,  3flr  Al®  ^5 


Category 

Code 

Old  Codes  Used  for  Adame, 
Stevart,  and  Midwest  Tech 
Questionnaires 

Quality  of  Couraes  or  Instruction. 

01 

01  20  21  23  24 

Estensity  or  Intc^ation  of  Inatructioii 

10 

06  07  22  .25  30 

11 

02  18 

Curriculum,  and  Course  ReQuix'einonts 

20 

08 

21 

03  d4  05 

22 

10  11  12  l4  15  16 

Guidance 

30 

17 

31 

26 

32 

27  28 

Classes  and  ClassrooDS 

4o 

32 

4l 

33  34 

Library  Study  Facilities 

50 

4o  4l  42 

51 

43 

52 

44 

Adninistrative  and  Xnatituticm  Criticisms 

60 

45 

61 

13 

62 

50  51  52 

63 

53 

64. 

60 

Miscellaneous 

70 

09  31  54  55  61 
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